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THE Woman Question, though not 
yet an all-engrossing question in our 
own or in any other country, is excit- 
ing so much attention, and is so vi- 
gorously agitated, that no periodical 
can very well refuse to consider it. 
As yet, though entering into politics, 
it has not become a party question, 
and we think we may discuss it with- 
out overstepping the line we have 
marked out for ourselves—that of 
studiously avoiding all party politics ; 
not because we have not the courage 
to discuss them, but because we have 
aims and purposes which appeal to 
all parties alike, and which can best 
be effected by letting party politics 
alone. 

In what follows we shall take up 
the question seriously, and treat it 
candidly, without indulging in any 
sneers, jeers, or ridicule. A certain 
number of women have become, in 
some way or other, very thoroughly 
convinced that women are deeply 
wronged, deprived of their just rights 
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by men, and especially in not being 
allowed political suffrage and eligibil- 
ity. They claim to be in all things 
man’s equal, and in many things his 
superior, and contend that society 


‘should make no distinction of sex in 


any of its civil and political arrange- 
ments. It will not, indeed, be easy 
for us to forget this distinction so long 
as we honor our mothers, and love 
our wives and daughters; but we will 
endeavor in this discussion to forget 
it—so far, at least, as to treat the 
question on its merits, and make no 
allowance for any real or supposed 
difference of intellect between men 
and women. We shall neither rough- 
en nor soften our tones because our 
opponents are women, or men who 
encourage them. The women in 
question claim for women all the pre- 
rogatives of men; we shall, therefore, 
take the liberty to disregard their pri- 
vileges as women. ‘They may expect 
from us civility, not gallantry. 

We say frankly in the outset that 
we are decidedly opposed to female 
suffrage and eligibility. The wo- 
man’s rights women demand them 
both as a right, and complain that 
men, in refusing to concede them, 
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withhold a natural right, and violate 
the equal rights on which the Ameri- 
can republic professes to be based. 
We deny that women have a natural 
right to suffrage and eligibility; for 
neither is a natural right at all, for 
either men or women. Either is a 
trust from civil society, not a natural 
and indefeasible right; and civil soci- 
ety confers either on whom it judges 
trustworthy, and on such conditions 
as it deems it expedient to annex. 
As the trust has never been conferred 
by civil society with us on women, 
they are deprived of no right by not 
being enfranchised. 

We know that the theory has been 
broached latterly, and defended by 
several political journals, and even by 
representatives and senators in Con- 
gress, as well as by Zhe Revolution, 
the organ of the woman’s rights 
movement, that suffrage and eligibility 
are not trusts conferred by civil soci- 
ety on whom it will, but natural 
and indefeasible rights, held directly 
from God or nature, and which civil 
society is bound by its very constitu- 
tion to recognize, protect, and defend 
for all men and women, and which 
they can be deprived of only by 
crimes which forfeit one’s natural life 
or liberty. It is on this ground that 
many have defended the extension 
of the elective franchise and eligibility 
to negroes and the colored races in 
the United States, and hold that Con- 
gress, under that clause of the Con- 
stitution authorizing it to guarantee 
to the several States a republican form 
of government, is bound to enfran- 
chise them. It may or may not be 
wise and expedient to extend suffrage 
and eligibility to negroes and the .co- 
lored races hitherto, in most of the 
States, excluded from the sovereign 
people of the country; on that ques- 
tion we express no opinion, one way 
or the other; but we deny that the 
negroes and colored men can claim 
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admission on the ground either of 
natural right or of American republi- 
canism; for white men themselves 
cannot claim it on that ground. 
Indeed, the assumption that either 
suffrage or eligibility is a natural right 
is anti-republican. The fundamental 
principle, the very essence of republi- 
canism is, that power is a trust to be 
exercised for the public good or com- 
mon weal, and is forfeited when not 
so exercised, or when exercised for 
private and personal ends. Suffrage 
and eligibility confer power to govern, 
which, if a natural right, would imply 
that power is the natural and inde- 
feasible right of the governors—the 
essential principle of all absolutism, 
whether autocratic, aristocratic, mon- 
archical, or democratic. It would 
imply that the American government 
is a pure, centralized, absolute, un- 
mitigated democracy, which may be 
regarded either as tantamount to no 
government, or as the absolute despo- 
tism of the majority for the time, or 
its right to govern as it pleases in all 
things whatsoever, spiritual as well as 
secular, regardless of vested rights or 
constitutional limitations. This cer- 
tainly is not American republicanism, 
which has always aimed to restrain 
the absolute power of majorities, and 
to protect minorities by constitutional 
provisions. It has never recognized 
suffrage as a personal right which a 
man carries with him whithersoever 
he goes, but has always made it a 
territorial right, which a man can ex- 
ercise only in his own State, his own 
county, his own town or city, and his 
own ward or precinct. If American 
republicanism recognized suffrage as 
a right, not as simply a trust, why 
does it place restrictions on its exer- 
cise, or treat bribery asa crime? If 
suffrage is my natural right, my vote 
is my property, and I may do what I 
please with it; dispose of it in the 
market for the highest price I can get 
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for it, as I may of any other species 
of property. 

Suffrage and eligibility are not na- 
tural, indefeasible rights, but fran- 
chises or trusts conferred by civil 
society ; and it is for civil society to 
determine in its wisdom whom it will 
or will not enfranchise; on whom it 
will or will not confer the trust. 
Both are social or political rights, 
derived from political society, and 
subject to its will, which may extend 
or abridge them as it judges best for 
the common good. Ask you who 
constitute political society? They, 
be they more or fewer, who, by the 
actual constitution of the state, are the 
sovereign people. These, and these 


alone, have the right to determine who 
may or may not vote or be voted for. 
In the United States, the sovereign 
people has hitherto been, save in a 
few localities, adult males of the white 
race, and these have the right to say 


whether they-will or will not extend 
suffrage to the black and colored 
races, and to women and children. 
Women, then, have not, for men 
have not, any natural right to admis- 
sion into the ranks of the sovereign 
people. This disposes of the ques- 
tion of right, and shows that no in- 
justice or wrong is done to women 
by their exclusion, and that no vio- 
lence is done to the equal rights on 
which the American republic is found- 
ed. It may or it may not be wise 
and expedient to admit women into 
political, as they are now admitted 
into civil, society; but they cannot 
claim admission as a right. They 
can claim it only on the ground of 
expediency, or that it is necessary for 
the common good. For our part, we 
have all our life listened to the argu- 
ments and declamations of the wo- 
man’s rights party on the subject; 
have read Mary Wollstonecraft, heard 
Fanny Wright, and looked into Zhe 
Revolution, conducted by some of our 
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old friends and acquaintances, and 
of whom we think better than many 
of their countrymen do; but we re- 
main decidedly of the opinion that 
harm instead of good, to both men 
and women, would result from the 
admission. We say not this because 
we think lightly of the. intellectual or 
moral capacity of women. We ask 
not if women are equal, inferior, or 
superior to men; for the two sexes are 
different, and between things different 
in kind there is no relation of equa- 
lity or of inequality. Of course, we 
hold that the woman was made for 
the man, not the man for the woman, 
and that the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church, not the wife of the hus- 
band; but it suffices here to say that 
we do not object to the political 
enfranchisement of women on the 
ground of their feebleness, either of 
intellect or of body, or of any real 
incompetency to vote or to hold 
office. We are Catholics, and the 
church has always held in high honor 
chaste, modest, and worthy women 
as matrons, widows, or virgins. Her 
calendar has a full proportion of fe- 
male saints, whose names she pro- 
poses to the honor and veneration 
of all the faithful. She bids the wife 
obey her husband in the Lord; but 
asserts her moral independence of 
him, leaves her conscience free, and 
holds her accountable for her own 
deeds. 

Women have shown great execu- 
tive or administrative ability. Few 
men have shown more ability on a 
throne than Isabella, the Catholic, of 
Spain; or, in the affairs of govern- 
ment, though otherwise faulty enough, 
than Elizabeth of England, and Ca- 
tharine II. of Russia. The present 
queen of the British Isles has had a 
most successful reign; but she owes # 
less to her own abilities than to the wise 
counsels of her husband, Prince Al- 
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bert, and her domestic virtues as a 
wife and a mother, by which she has 
won the affections of the English 
people. Others have shown rare ad- 
ministrative capacity in governing 
religious houses, often no less difficult 
than to govern a kingdom or an em- 
pire. Women have a keener insight 
into the characters of men than have 
men themselves, and the success of 
female sovereigns has, in great mea- 
sure, been due to their ability to dis- 
cover and call around them the best 
men in the state, and to put them 
in the places they are best fitted 
for. 

What women would be as legis- 
lators remains to be seen; they have 
had little experience in that line; but 
it would go hard, but they would 
prove themselves not much inferior 
to the average of the men we send 
to our State legislatures or to our na- 
tional Congress. 

Women have also distinguished 
themselves in the arts as painters and 
sculptors, though none of them have 
ever risen to the front rank. St. Ca- 
tharine of Egypt cultivated philoso- 
phy with success. Several holy wo- 
men have shown great proficiency in 
mystic theology, and have written 
works of great value. In lighter 
literature, especially in the present age, 
women have taken a leading part. 
They almost monopolize the modern 
novel or romance, and give to con- 
temporary popular literature its tone 
and character ; yet it must be conced- 
ed that no woman has written a first- 
class romance. The influence of her 
writings, speaking generally, has not 
tended to purify or exalt the age, but 
rather to enfeeble and abase it. The 
tendency is to substitute sentiment 
for thought, morbid passion for 
strength, and to produce a weak and 
unhealthy moral tone. For ourselves, 
we own, though there are some wo- 
men whose works we read, and even 
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re-read with pleasure, we do not, in 
general, admire the popular female 
literature of the day ; and we do not 
think that literature is that in which 
woman is best fitted to excel, or 
through which she exerts her most 
purifying and elevating influences. 
Her writings do not do much to 
awaken in man’s heart the long dor- 
mant chivalric love so rife in the 
romantic ages, or to render the age 
healthy, natural,and manly. We say 
awaken ; for chivalry, in its true and 
disinterested sense, is not dead in the 
coldest man’s heart; it only sleepeth. 
It is woman’s own fault, more than 
man’s, that it sleeps, and wakes not to 
life and energy. 

Nor do we object to the political 
enfranchisement of women in the 
special interest of the male sex. Men 
and women have no separate interests. 
What elevates the one elevates the 
other; what degrades the one de- 
grades the other. Men cannot de 
press women, place them in a false 
position, make them toys or drudges, 
without doing an equal injury to 
themselves; and one ground of our 
dislike to the so-called woman’s rights 
movement is, that it proceeds on the 
supposition that there is no inter-de- 
pendence between men and women, 
and seeks to render them mutually 
independent of each other, with en- 
tirely distinct and separate interests. 
There is a truth in the old Greek 
fable, related by Plato in the Banquet, 
that Jupiter united originally both 
sexes in one and the same person, 
and afterward separated them, and 
that now they are but two halves of 
one whole. “God made man after 
his own image and likeness; male 
and female made he them.” Each, 
in this world, is the complement of 
the other, and the more closely iden- 
tified are their interests, the better is 
it for both. We, in opposing the polliti- 
cal enfranchisement of women, seek 
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the interest of men no more than we 
do the interest of women themselves. 

Women, no doubt, undergo many 
wrongs, and are obliged to suffer 
many hardships, but seldom they 
alone. It is a world of trial, a world 
in which there are wrongs of all sorts, 
and sufferings of all kinds. We have 
lost paradise, and cannot regain it in 
this world. We must go through the 
valley of the shadow of death before 
re-entering it. You cannot make 
earth heaven, and there is no use in 
trying ; and least of all can you do it 
by political means, It is hard for the 
poor wife to have to maintain a lazy, 
idle, drunken vagabond of a husband, 
and three or four children into the 
bargain; it is hard for the wife deli- 
cately reared, accomplished, fitted to 
adorn the most intellectual, graceful, 
and polished society, accustomed to 
every luxury that wealth can procure, 
to find herself a widow reduced to 
poverty, and a family of young chil- 
dren to support, and unable to obtain 
any employment for which she is fit- 
ted as the means of supporting them. 
But men suffer too. It is no less 
hard for the poor, industrious, hard- 
working man to find what he earns 
wasted by an idle, extravagant, in- 
competent, and heedless wife, who 
prefers gadding and gossiping to tak- 
ing care of her household. And how 
much easier is it for the man who is 
reduced from affluence to poverty, 
a widower with three or four mother- 
less children to provide for? The 
reduction from affluence to poverty is 
sometimes the fault of the wife as 
well as of the husband. It is usually 


their joint fault. Women have wrongs, ~ 


so have men; but a woman has as 
much power to make a man miserable 
as a man has to make a woman 
miserable; and she tyrannizes over 
him as often as he does over her. If 
he has more power of attack, nature 
has given her more power of defence. 
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Her tongue is as formidable a weapon 
as his fists, and she knows well how, 
by her seeming meekness, gentleness, 
and apparent martyrdom, to work on 
his feelings, to enlist the sympathy of 
the neighborhood on her side and 
against him. Women are neither so 
wronged nor so helpless as Zhe Revo- 
lution pretends. Men can be brutal, 
and women can tease and provoke. 
But let the evils be as great as they 
may, and women as greatly wronged 
as is pretended, what can female suf- 
frage and eligibility do by way of re- 
lieving them? All modern methods 
of reform are very much like dram- 
drinking. The dram needs to be 
constantly increased in frequency and 
quantity, while the prostration grows 
greater and greater, till the drinker 
gets the delirium tremens, becomes 
comatose, and dies. The extension of 
suffrage in modern times has cured or 
lessened no social or moral evil; and 
under it, as under any other political 
system, the rich grow richer and the 
poor poorer. Double the dram, en- 
franchise the women, give them the 
political right to vote and be voted 
for; what single moral or social evil 
will it prevent or cure? Will it make 
the drunken husband temperate, the 
lazy and idle industrious and diligent ? 
Will it prevent the ups and downs of 
life, the fall from affluence to poverty, 
keep death out of the house, and pre- 
vent widowhood and orphanage ? 
These things are beyond the reach 
of politics. You cannot legislate men 
or women into virtue, into sobriety, 
industry, providence. The doubled 
dram would only introduce a double 
poison into the system, a new element 
of discord into the family, and through 
the family into society, and hasten 
the moment of dissolution. When a 
false principle of reform is adopted, 
the evil sought to be cured is only 
aggravated. The reformers started 
wrong. They would reform the 
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church by placing her under human 
control. Their successors have in 
each generation found they did not 
go far enough, and have, each in its 
turn, struggled to push it farther and 
farther, till they find themselves with- 
out any church life, without faith, 
without religion, and beginning to 
doubt if there be even a God. So, in 
politics, we have pushed the false 
principle that all individual, domes- 
tic, and social evils are due to bad 
government, and are to be cured by 
political reforms and changes, till we 
have nearly reformed away all govern- 
ment, at least, in theory; have well- 
nigh abolished the family, which is 
the social unit ; and find that the evils 
we sought to cure, and the wrongs 
we sought to redress, continue undi- 
minished. We cry out in our deli- 
rium for another and a larger dram. 
When you proceed on a true princi- 
ple, the more logically and complete- 
ly you carry it out the better; but 


when you start with a false principle, 
the more logical you are, and the 


farther you push it, the worse. Your 
consistency increases instead of di- 
minishing the evils you would cure. 
The conclusive objection to the 
political enfranchisement of women 
is, that it would weaken and finally 
break up and destroy the Christian 
family. The social unit is the family, 
not the individual; and the greatest 
danger to American society is, that 
we are rapidly becoming a nation of 
isolated individuals, without family 
ties or affections. The family has 
already been much weakened, and is 
fast disappearing. We have broken 
away from the old homestead, have 
lost the restraining and purifying asso- 
ciations that gathered round it, and 
live away from home in hotels and 
boarding-houses. We are daily los- 
ing the faith, the virtues, the habits, 
and the manners without which the 
family cannot be sustained; and when 
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the family goes, the nation goes too, 
or ceases to be worth preserving. 
God made the family the type and 
basis of society; “male and female 
made he them.” A large and influ- 
ential class of women not only ne- 
glect but disdain the retired and sim- 
ple domestic virtues, and scorn to be 
tied down to the modest but essential 
duties—the drudgery, they call it—of 
wives and mothers. This, coupled 
with the separate pecuniary interests 
of husband and wife secured, and the 
facility of divorce a vinculo matrimo- 
nit allowed by the laws of most of 
the States of the Union, make the 
family, to a fearful extent, the mere 
shadow of what it was and of what 
it should be. 

Extend now to women suffrage and 
eligibility; give them the political 
right to vote and to be voted for; 
render it feasible for them to enter the 
arena of political strife, to become 
canvassers in elections and candi- 
dates for office, and what remains of 
family union will soon be dissolved. 
The wife may espouse one political 
party, and the husband another, and 
it may well happen that the husband 
and wife may be rival candidates for 
the same office, and one or the other 
doomed to the mortification of defeat. 
Will the husband like to see his wife 
enter the lists against him, and tri- 
umph over him? Will the wife, fired 
with political ambition for place or 
power, be pleased to see her own hus- 
band enter the lists against her, and 
succeed at her expense? Will politi- 
cal rivalry and the passions it never 
fails to engender increase the mutual 
affection of husband and wife for each 
other, and promote domestic union 
and peace, or will it not carry into 
the bosom of the family all the strife, 
discord, anger, and division of the poli- 
tical canvass ? 

Then, when the wife and mother 
is engrossed in the political canvass, 
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or in discharging her duties as a re- 
presentative or senator in Congress, a 
member of the cabinet, or a major- 
general in the field, what is to become 
of the children? The mother will 
have little leisure, perhaps less incli- 
nation, to attend to them. A stran- 
ger, or even the father, cannot supply 
her place. Children need a mother’s 
care; her tender nursing, her sleep- 
less vigilance, and her mild and lov- 
ing but unfailing discipline. This she 
cannot devolve on the father, or turn 
over to strangers. Nobody can sup- 
ply the place of a mother. Children, 
then, must be neglected; nay, they 
will be in the way, and be looked 
upon as an encumbrance. Mothers 


will repress their maternal instincts ; 
and the horrible crime of infanticide 
before birth, now becoming so fear- 
fully prevalent, and actually causing 
a decrease in the native population 
of several of the States of the Union 
as well as in more than one European 


country, will become more prevalent 
still, and the human race be threatened 
with extinction. Women in easy cir- 
cumstances, and placing pleasure be- 
fore duty, grow weary of the cares of 
maternity, and they would only be- 
come more weary still if the political 
arena were opened to their ambition. 

Woman was created to be a wife 
and a mother; that is her destiny. 
To that destiny all her instincts point, 
and for it nature has specially quali- 
fied her. Her proper sphere is home, 
and her proper function is the care 
of the household, to manage a family, 
to take care of children, and attend 
to their early training. For this she 
is endowed with patience, endurance, 
passive courage, quick sensibilities, a 
sympathetic nature, and great execu- 
tive and administrative ability. She 
was born to be a queen in her own 
household, and to make home cheer- 
ful, bright, and happy. Surely those 
women who are wives and mothers 
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should stay at home and discharge its 
duties ; and the woman’s rights party, 
by seeking to draw her away from 
the domestic sphere, where she is 
really great, noble, almost divine, and 
to throw her into the turmoil of poli- 
tical life, would rob her of her true 
dignity and worth, and place her in 
a position where all her special qua- 
lifications and peculiar excellences 
would count for nothing. She cannot 
be spared from home for that. 

It is pretended that woman’s gene- 
rous sympathies, her nice sense of 
justice, and her indomitable perseve- 
rance in what she conceives to be 
right are needed to elevate our poli- 
tics above the low, grovelling and 
sordid tastes of men; but while we 
admit that women will make almost 
any sacrifice to obtain their own will, 
and make less than men do of obsta- 
cles or consequences, we are not 
aware that they have a nicer or a truer 
sense of justice, or are more disinter- 
ested in their aims than men. All his- 
tory proves that the corruptest epochs 
in a nation’s life are precisely those 
in which women have mingled most 
in political affairs, and have had the 
most influence in their management. 
If they go into the political world, 
they will, if the distinction of sex is 
lost sight of, have no special advan- 
tage over men, nor be more influen- 
tial for good or for evil. If they go 
as women, using all the blandish- 
ments, seductions, arts, and intrigues 
of their sex, their influence will tend 
more to corrupt and debase than to 
purify and elevate. Women usually 
will stick at nothing to carry their 
points; and when unable to carry 
them by appeals to the strength of 
the other sex, they will appeal to its 
weakness. When once they have 
thrown off their native modesty, and 
entered a public arena with men, they 
will go to lengths that men will not. 
Lady Macbeth looks with steady 
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nerves and unblanched cheek on a 
crime from which her husband shrinks 
with horror, and upbraids him with 
his cowardice for letting “I dare not 
wait upon I would.” It was not she 
who saw Banquo’s ghost. 

We have heard it argued that, if 
women were to take part in our elec- 
tions, they would be quietly and deco- 
rously conducted; that her presence 
would do more than a whole army 
of police officials to maintain order, 
to banish all fighting, drinking, pro- 
fane swearing, venality, and corrup- 
tion. This would undoubtedly be, 
to some extent, the case, if, under the 
new régime, men should retain the 
same chivalric respect for women that 
they now have. Men now regard 
women as placed in some sort under 
their protection, or the safeguard of 
their honor. But when she insists 
that the distinction of sex shall be 
disregarded, and tells us that she 
asks no favors, regards all offers of 
protection to her as a woman as an 
insult, and that she holds herself com- 
petent to take care of herself, and to 
compete with men on their own 
ground, and in what has hitherto 
been held to be their own work, she 
may be sure that she will be taken at 
her word, that she will miss that defe- 
rence now shown her, and which she 
has been accustomed to claim as her 
right, and be treated with all the in- 
difference men show to one another. 
She cannot have the advantages of 
both sexes at once. “When she for- 
gets that she is a woman, and insists 
on being treated as a man, men will 
forget that she is a woman, and allow 
her no advantage on account of her 
sex. When she seeks to make her- 
self a man, she will lose her influ- 
ence as a woman, and be treated as 
a man. 

Women are not needed as men; 
they are needed as women, to do, not 
what men can do as well as they, but 
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what men cannot do. There is no- 
thing which more grieves the wise 
and good, or makes them tremble for 
the future of the country, than the 
growing neglect or laxity of family 
discipline; than the insubordination, 
the lawlessness, and precocious de- 
pravity of Young America. There 
is, with the children of this genera- 
tion, almost a total lack of filial reve- 
rence and obedience. And whose 
fault is it? It is chiefly the fault of 
the mothers, who fail to govern their 
households, and to bring up their 
children in a Christian manner. Ex- 
ceptions there happily are; but the 
number of children that grow up 
without any proper training or disci- 
pline at home is fearfully large, and 
their evil example corrupts not a few 
of those who are well brought up. 
The country is no better than the 
town. Wives forget what they owe 
to their husbands, are capricious and 
vain, often light and frivolous, extra- 
vagant and foolish, bent on having 
their own way, though ruinous to the 
family, and generally contriving, by 
coaxings, blandishments, or poutings, 
to get it. They set an ill example to 
their children, who soon lose all re- 
spect for the authority of the mother, 
who, as a wife, forgets to honor and 
obey her husband, and who, seeing 
her have her own way with him, 
insist on having their own way with 
her, and usually succeed. As a rule, 
children are no longer subjected to 
a steady and firm, but mild and 
judicious discipline, or trained to ha- 
bits of filial obedience. Hence, our 
daughters, when they become wives 
and mothers, have none of the habits 
or character necessary to govern their 
household and to train their children. 
Those habits and that character are 
acquired only in a school of obedi- 
ence, made pleasant and cheerful by 
a mother’s playful smile and a mo- 
ther’s love. We know we have not 
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in this the sympathy of the women 
whose organ is Zhe Revolution. They 
hold obedience in horror, and seek 
only to govern, not their own hus- 
bands only, not children, but men, but 
the state, but the nation, and to be 
relieved of household cares, especially 
of child-bearing, and of the duty of 
bringing up children. We should be 
sorry to do or say anything which 
these, in their present mood, could 
sympathize with. It is that which isa 
woman’s special duty in the order 
of providence, and which constitutes 
her peculiar glory, that they regard 
as their great wrong. 

The duty we insist on is especial- 
ly necessary in a country like ours, 
where there is so little respect for 
authority, and government is but the 
echo of public opinion. Wives and 
mothers, by neglecting their domestic 
duties and the proper family disci- 
pline, fail to offer the necessary re- 
sistance to growing lawlessness and 
crime, aggravated, if not generated, 
by the false notions of freedom and 
equality so widely entertained. It is 
only by home discipline, and the early 
habits of reverence and obedience 
to which our children are trained, 
that the license the government tole- 
rates, and the courts hardly dare at- 
tempt to restrain, can be counter- 
acted, and the community made a 
law-loving and a law-abiding commu- 
nity. The very bases of society have 
been sapped, and the conditions of 
good government despised, or de- 
nounced under the name of despo- 
tism. Social and political life is poi- 
soned in its source, and the blood of 
the nation corrupted, and chiefly be- 
cause wives and mothers have failed 
in their domestic duties, and the dis- 
cipline of their families. How, then, 
can the community, the nation itself, 
subsist, if we call them away from 
home, and render its duties still more 
irksome to them, instead of laboring 
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to fit them for a more faithful dis- 
charge of their duties ? 

We have said the evils complained 
of are chiefly due to the women, and 
we have said so because it grows 
chiefly out of their neglect of their 
families. The care and management 
of children during their early years 
belong specially to the mother. It is 
her special function to plant and de- 
velop in their young and impressible 
minds the seeds of virtue, love, reve- 
rence, and obedience, and to train 
her daughters, by precept and exam- 
ple, not to be looking out for an eli- 
gible arti, nor to catch husbands 
that will give them splendid establish- 
ments, but to be, in due time, modest 
and affectionate wives, tender and 
judicious mothers, and prudent and 
careful housekeepers. ‘This the fa- 
ther cannot do; and his interference, 
except by wise counsel, and to honor 
and sustain the mother, will generally 
be worse than nothing. The task 
devolves specially on the mother; for 
it demands the sympathy with chil- 
dren which is peculiar to the female 
heart, the strong maternal instinct 
implanted by nature, and directed by 
a judicious education, that blending 
of love and authority, sentiment and 
reason, sweetness and power, so cha- 
racteristic of the noble and true-heart- 
ed woman, and which so admirably 
fit her to be loved and honored, only 
less than adored, in her own house- 
hold. When she neglects this duty, 
and devotes her time to pleasure or 
amusement, wasting her life in luxu- 
rious ease, in reading sentimental or 
sensational novels, or in following the 
caprices of fashion, the household 
goes to ruin, the children grow up 
wild, without discipline, and the hon- 
est earnings of the husband become 
speedily insufficient for the family ex- 
penses, and he is sorely tempted to 
provide for them by rash speculation 
or by fraud, which, though it may be 
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carried on for a while without de- 
tection, is sure to end in disgrace 
and ruin at last. Concede now to 
women suffrage and eligibility, throw 
them into the whirlpool of politics, 
set them to scrambling for office, and 
you aggravate the evil a hundred- 
fold. Children, if suffered to be born, 
which is hardly to be expected, will 
be still more neglected; family disci- 
pline still more relaxed, or rendered 
still more capricious or inefficient; 
our daughters will grow up more 
generally still without any adequate 
training to be wives and mothers, and 
our sons still more destitute of those 
habits of filial reverence and obedi- 
ence, love of order and discipline, 
without which they can hardly be 
sober, prudent, and worthy heads of 
families, or honest citizens. 

We have thus far spoken of women 
only as wives and mothers; but we are 
told that there are thousands of women 
who are not and cannot be wives and 
mothers. In the older and more 
densely settled States of the Union 
there is an excess of females over 
males, and all cannot get husbands 
if they would. Yet, we repeat, wo- 
man was created to be a wife anda 
mother, and the woman that is not 
fails of her special destiny. We hold 
in high honor spinsters and widows, 
and do not believe their case any- 
where need be or is utterly hopeless. 
There is a mystery in Christianity 
which the true and enlightened Chris- 
tian recognizes and venerates—that 
of the Virgin-Mother. Those women 
who cannot be wives and mothers in 
the natural order, may be both in the 
spiritual order, if they will. They can 
be wedded to the Holy Spirit, and 
be the mothers of minds and hearts. 
The holy virgins and devout widows 
who consecrate themselves to God in 
or out of religious orders, are both, 
and fulfil in the spiritual order their 
proper destiny. They are married 
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to a celestial Spouse, and become 
mothers to the motherless, to the 
poor, the destitute, the homeless. 
They instruct the ignorant, nurse the 
sick, help the helpless, tend the aged, 
catch the last breath of the dying, 
pray for the unbelieving and the cold- 
hearted, and elevate the moral tone 
of society, and shed a cheering radi- 
ance along the pathway of life. They 
are dear to God, dear to the church, 
and dear to Christian society. They 
are to be envied, not pitied. It is 
only because you have lost faith in 
Christ, faith in the holy Catholic 
Church, and have become gross in 
your minds, of “the earth, earthy,” 
that you deplore the lot of the women 
who cannot, in the natural order, find 
husbands. The church provides bet- 
ter for them than you can do, even 
should you secure female suffrage and 
eligibility. 

We do not, therefore, make an ex- 
ception from our general remarks in 
favor of those who have and can get 
no earthly husbands, and who have 
no children born of their flesh to care 
for. There are spiritual relations 
which they can contract, and purely 
feminine duties, more than they can 
perform, await them, to the poor and 
ignorant, the aged and infirm, the 
helpless and the motherless, or, worse 
than motherless, the neglected. Un- 
der proper direction, they can lavish 
on these the wealth of their affections, 
the tenderness of their hearts, and 
the ardor of their charity, and find 
true joy and happiness in so doing, 
and ample scope for woman’s no- 
blest ambition. They have no need 
to be idle or useless. In a world of 
so much sin and sorrow, sickness and 
suffering, there is always work enough 
for them to do, and there are always 
chances enough to acquire merit in 
the sight of Heaven, and true glory, 
that will shine brighter and brighter 
for ever. 
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We know men often wrong women 
and cause them great suffering by 
their selfishress, tyranny, and brutali- 
ty; whether more than women, by 
their follies and caprices, cause men, 
we shall not undertake to determine. 
Man, except in fiction, is not always 
a devil, nor woman an angel. Since 
the woman’s rights people claim that 
in intellect woman is man’s equal, 
and in firmness of will far his supe- 
rior, it ill becomes them to charge to 
him alone what is wrong or painful 
in her condition, and they must recog- 
nize her as equally responsible with 
him for whatever is wrong in the 
common lot of men and women. 
There is much wrong on both sides; 
much suffering, and much needless 
suffering, in life. Both men and wo- 
men might be, and ought to be, bet- 
ter than they are. But it is sheer 
folly or madness to suppose that 
either can be made better or happier 
by political suffrage and eligibility ; 
for the evil to be cured is one that 
cannot be reached by any possible 
political or legislative action. 

That the remedy, to a great extent, 
must be supplied by woman’s action 
and influence we concede, but not by 
her action and influence in politics. 
It can only be by her action and 
influence as woman, as wife, and mo- 
ther; in sustaining with her affection 
the resolutions and just aspirations of 
her husband or her sons, and forming 
her children to early habits of filial 
love and reverence, of obedience to 
law, and respect for authority. That 
she may do this, she needs not her 
political enfranchisement or her entire 
independence of the other sex, but a 
better and more thorough system of 
education for daughters—an education 
that specially adapts them to the des- 
tiny of their sex, and prepares them 
to find their happiness in their homes, 
and the satisfaction of their highest 
ambition in discharging its manifold 
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duties, so much higher, nobler, and 
more essential to the virtue and well- 
being of the community, the nation, 
society, and to the life and progress 
of the human race, than any which 
devolve on king or kaiser, magistrate 
or legislator. We would not have 
their generous instincts repressed, 
their quick sensibilities blunted, or 
their warm, sympathetic nature chill- 
ed, nor even the lighter graces and 
accomplishments neglected; but we 
would have them all directed and 
harmonized by solid intellectual in- 
struction, and moral and _ religious 
culture. We would have them, 
whether rich or poor, trained to find 
the centre of their affections in 
their home; their chief ambition in 
making it cheerful, bright, radiant, 
and happy. Whether destined to 
grace a magnificent palace, or to 
adorn the humble cottage of poverty, 
this should be the ideal aimed at 
in their education. They should be 
trained to love home, and to find 
their pleasure in sharing its cares and 
performing its duties, however ardu- 
ous or painful. 

There are comparatively few mo- 
thers qualified to give their daughters 
such an education, especially in our 
own country ; for comparatively few 
have received such an education 
themselves, or are able fully to appre- 
ciate its importance. They can find 
little help in the fashionable boarding- 
schools for finishing young ladies; 
and in general these schools only 
aggravate the evil to be cured. The 
best and the only respectable schools 
for daughters that we have in the 
country are the conventual schools 
taught by women consecrated to 
God, and specially devoted to the 
work of education. These schools, 
indeed, are not always all that might 
be wished. The good religious some- 
times follow educational traditions 
perhaps better suited to the social 
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arrangements of other countries than 
of our own, and sometimes under- 
rate the value of intellectual culture. 
They do not always give as solid an 
intellectual education as the American 
woman needs, and devote a dispro- 
portionate share of their attention to 
the cultivation of the affections and 
sentiments, and to exterior graces and 
accomplishments. The defects we 
hint at are not, however, wholly, nor 
chiefly, their fault; they are obliged 
to consult, in some measure, the 
tastes and wishes of parents and guar- 
dians, whose views for their daughters 
and wards are not always very pro- 
found, very wise, very just, or very 
Christian. The religious cannot, cer- 
tainly, supply the place of the mother 
in giving their pupils that practical 
home training so necessary, and which 
can be given only by mothers who 
have themselves been properly edu- 
cated; but they go as far as is possi- 
ble in remedying the defects of the 
present generation of mothers, and in 
counteracting their follies and vain 
ambitions. With all the faults that 
can be alleged against any of them, 
the conventual schools, even as they 
are, it must be conceded, are infinite- 
ly the best schools for daughters in 
the land, and, upon the whole, worthy 
of the high praise and liberal patron- 
age their devotedness and disinterest- 
edness secure them. We have sel- 
dom found their graduates weak and 
sickly sentimentalists. They develop 
in their pupils a cheerful and healthy 
tone, and a high sense of duty; give 
them solid moral and religious instruc- 
tion ; cultivate successfully their moral 
and religious affections; refine their 
manners, purify their tastes, and send 
them out feeling that life is serious, 
life is earnest, and resolved always to 
act under a deep sense of their person- 
al responsibilities, and meet whatever 
may be their lot with brave hearts and 
without murmuring or repining. 
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We do not disguise the fact that 
our hopes for the future, in great mea- 
sure, rest on these conventual schools. 
As they are multiplied, and the num- 
ber of their graduates increase, and 
enter upon the serious duties of life, 
the ideal of female education will be- 
come higher and broader; a nobler 
class of wives and mothers will exert 
a healthy and purifying influence ; re- 
ligion will become a real power in 
the republic; the moral tone of the 
community and the standard of pri- 
vate and public morality will be ele- 
vated; and thus may gradually be 
acquired the virtues that will enable 
us as a people to escape the dangers 
that now threaten us, and to save the 
republic as well as our own souls, 
Sectarians, indeed, declaim against 
these schools, and denounce them as 
a subtle device of Satan to make their 
daughters “ Romanists;” but Satan 
probably dislikes “ Romanism” even 
more than sectarians do, and is much 
more in earnest to suppress or ruin 
our conventual schools, in which he 
is not held in much honor, than he is 
to sustain and encourage them. At 
any rate, our countrymen who have 
such a horror of the religion it is our 
glory to profess that they cannot call 
it by its true name, would do well, 
before denouncing these schools, to 
establish better schools for daughters 
of their own. 

Now, we dare tell these women 
who are wasting so much time, ener- 
gy, philanthropy, and brilliant elo- 
quence in agitating for female suf- 
frage and eligibility, which, if con- 
ceded, would only make matters 
worse, that, if they have the real inte- 
rest of their sex or of the community 
at heart, they should turn their atten- 
tion to the education of daughters 
for their special functions, not as 
men, but as women who are one day 
to be wives and mothers—woman’s 
true destiny. These modest, retiring 
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sisters and nuns, who have no new 
theories or schemes of social reform, 
and upon whom you look down with 
haughty contempt, as weak, spiritless, 
and narrow-minded, have chosen the 
better part, and are doing infinitely 
more to raise woman to her true dig- 
nity, and for the political and social 
as well as for the moral and religious 
progress of the country, than you with 
all your grand conventions, brilliant 
speeches, stirring lectures, and spirit- 
ed journals. 

For poor working-women and poor 
working-men, obliged to subsist by 
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their labor, and who can find no em- 
ployment, we feel a deep sympathy, 
and would favor any feasible method 
of relieving them with our best efforts. 
But why cannot American girls find 
employment as well as Irish and Ger- 
man girls, who are employed almost 
as soon as they touch our shores, and 
at liberal wages? ‘There is always 
work enough to be done if women 
are qualified to do it, and are not 
above doing it. But be that as it 
may, the remedy is not political, and 
must be found, if found at all, else- 
where than in suffrage and eligibility. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CHEZ LUI. 


Miss Hamitton did not go down 
to dinner the first day ; but when she 
heard Mr. Granger come in, sent a 
line to him, excusing herself till eve- 
ning, on the plea that she needed rest. 
The truth was, however, that she 
shrank from first meeting the family 
at table, a place which allows so little 
escape from embarrassment. 

Her door had been left ajar; and 
in a few minutes she heard a silken 
rustling on the stairs, then a faint tap ; 
and at her summons there entered a 
small, lily-faced woman who looked 
like something that might have grown 
out of the pallid March evening. The 
silver-gray of her trailing dress, the 
uncertain tints of her hair, deepening 
from flaxen to pale brown, even the 
cobwebby Mechlin laces she wore, so 
thin as to have no color of their own 
—all were like light, cool shadows. 
This lady entered with a dainty ti- 


midity which by no means excluded 
the most perfect self-possession, but 
rather indicated an extreme solicitude 
for the person she visited. 

“Do I intrude?” she asked in a 
soft, hesitating way. “Mr. Granger 
thought I might come up. We feared 
that you were ill.” 

Margaret was annoyed to feel her- 
self blushing. There was something 
keen in this lady’s beautiful violet 
eyes, underneath their superficial ex- 
pression of anxious kindness, 

“Tam not ill, only tired,” she re- 
plied. “I meant to go down awhile 
after dinner.” 

“T am Mrs. Lewis,” the stranger 
announced, seating herself by the bed- 
side. ‘My husband and I, and my 
husband’s niece, Aurelia Lewis, live 
here. We don’t call it boarding, you 
know. I hope that you will like us.” 

This wish was expressed in a man- 
ner so naive and earnest that Mar- 
garet could but smile in making an- 
swer that she was quite prepared to 
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be pleased with everything, and that 
her only fear was lest she might dis- 
turb the harmony of their circle— 
not by being disagreeable in herself, 
but simply in being one more. 

With a gesture at once graceful 
and kind, Mrs. Lewis touched Mar- 
garet’s hand with her slight, chilly fin- 
gers. “You are the one more whom 
we want,” she said; “ we have been 
rejoicing over the prospect of having 
you with us. You do not break, you 
complete the circle.” 

Her quick ear had caught a linger- 
ing tone of pain; and she had already 
found something pathetic in that thin 
face and those languid eyes. Miss 
Hamilton did not appear to be a per- 
son likely to disturb the empire which 
this lady prided herself on exercising 
over their household. 

“T know very little about the fam- 
ily,’ Margaret remarked. “ Mr. Gran- 
ger mentioned some names. I am 
not sure if they were all. And men 
never think of the many trifles we 
like to be told.” 

Her visitor sighed resignedly. 
“Certainly not—the sublime crea- 
tures! It is the difference between 
fresco and miniature, you know. Let 
me enlighten you a little. Besides 
those of us whom you have seen, 
there are only Mr. Southard, my hus- 
band, and Aurelia. We consider 
ourselves a very happy family. Of 
course, being human, we have occa- 
sional jars ; but there is always the un- 
derstanding that our real friendship is 
unimpaired by them. And we defend 
each other like Trojans from any out- 
side attack. We try to manage so as 
to have but one angry at a time, the 
others acting as peacemakers. The 
only one who may trouble you is my 
husband. I am anxious concerning 
him and you.” 

With her head a little on one side, 
the lady contemplated her companion 
with a look of pretty distress. 
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“ Forewarned is forearmed,” 
gested Miss Hamilton. 

“Why, you see,” her visitor said 
confidentially, “ Mr. Lewis is one of 
those provoking beings who take a 
mischievous delight in misrepresent- 
ing themselves, not for the better, but 
the worse. If they see a person lean- 
ing very much in one way, they are 
sure to lean very much the other way. 
Mr. Southard calls my husband an 
infidel, whatever that is. There cer- 
tainly are a great many things which 
he does not believe. But one half of 
his scepticism is a mere pretence to 
tease the minister. I hope you won't 
be vexed with him. You won’t when 
you come to know him. Sometimes 
I don’t altogether blame him. Of 
course we all admire Mr. Southard in 
the most fatiguing manner; but it 
cannot be denied that he does inter- 
pret and perform his duties in the pre- 
raphaelite style, with a pitiless adher- 
ence to chapter and verse. Still, I of- 
ten think that much of his apparent 
severity may be in those chiselled fea- 
tures of his. One is occasionally sur- 
prised by some sign of indulgence in 
him, some touch of grace or tender- 
ness. But even while you look, the 
charm, without disappearing, freezes 
before your eyes, like spray in winter. 
I don’t know just what to think of 
him; but I suspect that he has mis- 
sed his vocation, that he was made 
for a monk or a Jesuit. It would 
never do to breathe such a thought 
to him, though. He thinks that the 
Pope is Antichrist.” 

“ And isn’t he?” calmly asked the 
granddaughter of the Rev. Doctor Ha- 
milton. 

Mrs. Lewis put up her hand to 
refasten a bunch of honey-sweet 
tuberoses that were slipping from 
the glossy coils of her hair, and by 
the gesture concealed a momentary 
amused twinkle of her eyes. 

“Oh! I dare say!” she replied 


sug- 
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lightly. “ But such a dear, benig- 
nant old antichrist as he is! Ages 
ago, when we were in Rome, I was in 
the crowd before St. Peter’s when 
the pope gave the Easter benedic- 
tion. Involuntarily I knelt with the 
rest ; and really, Miss Hamilton, that 
seemed to me the only benediction I 
ever received. I did not understand 
my own emotion. It was quite un- 
expected. Perhaps it was something 
in that intoxicating atmosphere 
which is only half air; the other half 
is soul.” 

Margaret was silent. She had no 
wish to express any displeasure; but 
she was shocked to hear the mystical 
Babylon spoken of with toleration, 
and that by a descendant of the pu- 
ritans. 

Mrs. Lewis sat a moment with 
downcast eyes, aware of, and quietly 
submitting to the scrutinf of the 
other—by no means afraid of it, quite 
confident, probably, that the result 
would be agreeable. 

This lady was about forty years 
of age, delicate rather than beautiful, 
with a frosty sparkle about her. Her 
manner was gentleness itself; but 
one soon perceived something fine 
and sharp beneath; a blue arrowy 
glance that carried hdme a phrase 
otherwise light as a feather, a slight 
emphasis that made the more obvi- 
ous meaning of a word glance aside, 
an unnecessary suavity of expression 
that led to suspicion of some pun- 
gent hidden meaning. But with all 
her airy malice there was much of 
genuine honesty and kind feeling. 
She was like a faceted gem, showing 
her little glittering shield at every 
turn; but still a gem. 

“ Aurelia is quite impatient to wel- 
come you,” she resumed softly. 
“You cannot fail to like her, when 
you happen to think of it. She is 
sweet and beautiful all through. 

“ Now I will leave you to take your 
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rest, and read the note of which Mr. 
Granger made me the bearer. I 
hope to see you this evening.” 

Margaret looked after the little 
lady as she glided away, glancing 
back from the door with a friendly 
smile and nod, then disappeared, 
soundless save for the rustling of her 
dress. She listened to that faint 
silken whisper on the stairs, then to 
the soft shutting of the parlor door, 
two pushes before it latched. Then 
she read her note. It was but a line. 
“Rest as long as you wish to. But 
when you are able to come down, we 
all want to see you.” 

She went down to the parlor after 
dinner, and found the whole family 
there. There was yet so much of 
daylight that one gentleman, sitting 
in a western window, was reading 
the evening paper by it; but the 
stream of gaslight that came in from 
some room at the end of the long 
suite made a red-golden path across 
the darkened back-parlor, and caught 
brightly here and there on the carv- 
ing of a picture, a curve of bronze 
or marble, or the gilding of a book- 
cover, and glimmered unsteadily over 


-a winged Mercury that leaned out 


of the vague dusk and sparkle, tiptoe, 
at point of flight, with lifted face and 
glinting eyes. 

Mr. Granger stood near the door 
by which Margaret entered, evident- 
ly on the watch for her; and at sight 
of him that slight nervous embarrass- 
ment inseparable from her circum- 
stances, and from the unstrung con- 
dition of her mind and body, instantly 
died away. To her he was strength, 
courage, and protection. Shielded by 
his friendship, she feared nothing. 

Mrs. Lewis and Dora met her like 
old friends; that florid gentleman 
with English side-whiskers she guess- 
ed to be Mr. Lewis; and she recog- 
nized that fine profile clear against 
the opaline west. 
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Mr. Southard came forward at 
once, scarcely waiting for an intro- 
duction. 

“A granddaughter of the Rev. 
Doctor Hamilton?” he said with 
emphasis. “I am happy to see 
you.” 

Miss Hamilton received tranquilly 
his cordial salutation, and mentally 
consigned it to the manes of her 
grandfather. 

Mr. Lewis got up out of his arm- 
chair, and bowed lowly. “ Madam,” 
he said with great deliberation, “ I do 
not in the least care who your grand- 
father was. I am glad to see you.” 

“Thank you!” said Margaret. 

The gentleman settled rather hea- 
vily into his chair again. He was 
one of those who would rather sit 
than stand. Margaret turned to 
meet his niece, who was offering her 
hand, and murmuring some word 
of welcome. She looked at Aurelia 
Lewis with delight, perceiving then 
what Mrs. Lewis had meant in say- 
ing that her husband’s niece was 
sweet and beautiful all through. The 
girl radiated loveliness. She was a 
blonde, with deep ambers and browns 
in her hair and eyes, looking like 
some translucent creature shone 
through by rich sunset lights too 
soft for brilliancy. She was large, 
suave, a trifle sirupy, perhaps, but 
sweet to the core, had no salient 
points in her disposition, but a 
charmingly liquid way of adapting 
herself to the angles of others. If 
the looks and manners of Mrs. Lewis 
were faceted, those of her husband’s 
niece were what jewelers call ex 
cabochon. What Aurelia said was 
nothing. She was not a reportable 
person. What she was was deli- 
cious. 

“TI remember Doctor Hamilton 
very well,” Mr. Lewis said when the 
ladies had finished their compli- 
ments. “He was one of those men 
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who make religion respectable. He 
held some pretty hard doctrines; 
but he believed every one of ’em, 
and held ’em with a grip. The last 
time I saw him was seven or eight 
years ago, just before his death. 
They had up their everlasting peti- 
tion before the legislature here, for 
the abolition of capital punishment; 
and a committee was appointed to 
attend to the matter. I went up to 
one of their hearings. There were 
Phillips, Pierpont, Andrew, Spear, 
and a lot of other smooth-tongued, 
soft-hearted fellows who didn’t want 
the poor, dear murderers to be hang- 
ed; and on the other side were Doc- 
tor Hamilton with his eyes and his 
cane, common sense, Moses and the 
decalogue. They had rather a rough 
time of it. Andrew called your 
grandfather an old fogy, over some 
one elsg’s shoulders; and Phillips 
tilted over Moses, tables and all, with 
that sharp lance of his. But Doctor 
Hamilton stood there as firm as a 
rock, and beat them all out. He 
had the glance of an eagle, and a 
way of swinging his arm about, when 
he was in earnest, that looked as if 
it wouldn’t take much provocation 
to make him hit straight out. Phil- 
lips said something that he didn’t 
like, and the doctor stamped at him. 
Well, the upshot of the matter was, 
that capital punishment was not 
abolished that year, thanks to one 
tough, intrepid old man.” 

“ My grandfather was very reso- 
lute,” said Margaret, with a slight, 
proud smile. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Lewis, “he 
would have made a prime soldier, 
if he hadn’t made the mistake of be- 
ing a doctor of divinity.” 

“The church needed his authorita- 
tive speech,” said Mr. Southard, with 
decision. “To the minister of God 
belongs the voice of denunciation as 
well as the voice of prayer.” 
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Mr. Lewis gave his moustache an 
impatient twitch. 

Mr. Granger seized the first oppor- 
tunity to speak aside to Margaret. 
“You like these people? You are 
contented ?” he asked hastily. 

“ Yes, and yes,” she replied. 

“You think that you will feel at 
home when you have become better 
acquainted with them ?” he pursued. 

“Tt seems to me that I have al- 
ways lived here,” she answered, smi- 
ling. ‘“ There is not the least strange- 
ness. Indeed, surprising things, if 
they are pleasant, never surprise me. 
I am always expecting miracles. It 
is only painful or trivial events which 
find me incredulous and ill at ease.” 

The chandeliers were lighted, and 
the windows closed; but, according 
to their pleasant occasional custom, 
the curtains were not drawn for a 
while yet. If any person in the street 
took pleasure in seeing this family 
gathering, they were welcome. 

Mrs. Lewis broke a few sprays 
from a musk-vine over-starred with 
yellow blossoms, and twined them 
into a wreath as she slowly approach- 
ed the two who were standing near 
a book-case. “Vive fe roi!” she 
said, lifting the wreath to the marble 
brows of a Shakespeare that stood on 
the lower shelf. 

Margaret glanced along a row of 
blue and brown covers, and exclaim- 
ed, “ My Brownings! all hail! there 
they are!” 

“You also!” said Mrs. Lewis, with 
a grimace. “Own, now, that they 
jolt horribly—that the Browning Pe- 
gasus is a racker, and that the Brown- 
ing road up Parnassus is macada- 
mized with—well, diamonds, if you 
will, but diamonds in the rough. 
True, the hoofs do make dents; they 
do dash over the ground with a four- 
footed trampling; but—” a shrug 
and a shiver completed the sentence. 

“ Mrs. Browning needs a lapidary,” 
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Mr. Granger said; “but her hus- 
band’s constipated style is a necessity. 
His books are books of quintessences. 
At first I thought him suggestive ; but 
soon perceived that he was stimulat- 
ing instead. He seems to have 
brushed a subject. Look again, and 
you will see that he has exhausted it.” 

Margaret read the titles of fhe 
books, and in them read, also, some- 
thing of the minds of her new asso- 
ciates. There were a few shining 
names from each of the great nations, 
and a good selection of English and 
American authors, the patriarchs in 
their places. She had a word for 
each, but thought, “I wonder why I 
like Lowell, almost in silence, yet 
like him best.” 

Near this was another case of 
books, all Oriental, or relating to the 
Orient. There were the Talmud and 
the Koran; there were hideous my- 
thologies full of propitiatory prayers 
to the devil. There were Vatheh, 
The Arabian Nights, Ferdousi, and a 
hundred others. Over this case hung 
an oval water-color of sea and sky 
with a rising sun blazing at the hori- 
zon, lighting with flickering gold a 
path across the blue, liquid expanse, 
and flooding with light the ethereal 
spaces. Ona scroll beneath this was 
inscribed, “ Ex Oriente Lux.” 

“Light and hasheesh,” said Mr. 
Southard laughingly. ‘“ Don’t linger 
there too long.” 

Mr. Granger called Dora to him. 

“What has my little girl been 
learning to-day ?” he asked. 

The little one’s eyes flashed with 
a sudden, glorious recollection. “O 
papa! I can spell cup.” 

The father was suitably astonished. 

“Ts it possible? Let me hear.” 

The child raised her eyebrows, and 
played the coquette with her erudi- 
tion. “You spell it,” she said taun- 
tingly. 

Mr. Granger leaned back in his 
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chair, and knitted his brows in intense 
study. “'T-a-s-s-e, cup.” 

“ No-o, papa,” said the fairy at his 
knee. 

“ T-a-z-z-a, cup!” he essayed again. 

Dora shook her flossy curls. 

“ T-a-z-a, cup!” he said desperate- 
ly. 
The child looked at him with tears 
in her eyes. 

“Oh!” he said, “c-u-p, cup!” at 
which she screamed with delight. 

* How blue it sounds,” said Mar- 
garet. “ Like a Canterbury bell with 
a handle to it.” 

A tray was brought in with coffee, 
which was Dora’s signal to go to bed. 
She took an affectionate leave of all, 
but hid her face in Margaret’s neck 
in saying good night. 

“ Who was the little girl in the pic- 
ture ?” she whispered. 

“It was you, dear,” was the reply. 

“I keeped thinking of it this ever 
so long,” said the child. 

Her father always accompanied 
her to the foot of the stairs; and the 
two went out together, Dora clinging 
to his hand, which she held against 
her cheek, and he looking down upon 
her with a fond smile. 

Margaret shrank with a momen- 
tary spasm of pain and terror, as she 
looked after them. How fearful is 
that clinging love which human be- 
ings have for each other! how terri- 
ble, since, sooner or later, they must 
part; since, at any instant, the hand 
of fate may be outstretched to snatch 
them asunder! 

“ Are you ill?” whispered Aurelia, 
touching her arm. 

Margaret started, and recollected 
herself with an effort; then smiled 
without an effort; for the door open- 
ed, and Mr. Granger came in again, 
glancing first at her, then coming to 
sit near her. 

“T have found out the origin of 
coffee,” Mrs, Lewis said. “It is, or 
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is capable of being, a Mohammedan 
legend. I will tell you. When Mo- 
ther Eve, to whom be peace! fell, 
after her sin, from the seventh hea- 
ven, and was precipitated to earth, 
as she slipped over the verge of Para- 
dise, she instinctively flung out her 
arm, and caught at a shrub with milk- 
white blossoms that grew there. It 
broke in her hand. She fell into 
Arabia, near Mocha. The branch 
that fell with her took root and grew, 
and had blossoms with five petals, as 
white as the beautiful Mother's five 
fingers. And that’s the history of 
coffee. Aura, give me a cup without 
delay. ‘That story was salt.” 

“Why should we not-have senti- 
ments with so wonderful a draught ?” 
Mr. Granger said. “ Propose any- 
thing. Shall I begin? I have been 
reading the European news. Victor 
Emmanuel is dawning like asun over 
Italy. I propose Rome, the dead 
lion, with honey for Samson.” 

Mr. Lewis pushed out his under- 
lip. He always scouted at republi- 
cans, red or black. 

“T follow you,” he said immediate- 
ly, with a sly glance at Mr. Southard. 
“ Rome, the rock that does not crack, 
though all the bores blast it,” 

There was a momentary pause, 
during which the eyes of the minister 
scintillated. Then he exclaimed, 
“ Luther, the Moses at the stroke of 
whose rod the rock was rent, and the 
gospel waters loosed.” 

“ Ah! Luther!” endorsed Mr. Lewis 
with an affectation of enthusiasm. 
“Greater than Nimrod, he built a 
Babel which babbles to the ends of 
the earth.” 

Mr. Southard flashed out, “ Yes; 
and every tongue can spell the word 
Bible, sir!” 

“ And deny its plainest teachings,” 
was the retort; “and vilify the hand 
that preserved it!” 

“ Now, Charles,” interposed Mrs. 
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Lewis, touching her husband's arm, 
“why will you say what you do not 
mean, just for the sake of being dis- 
agreeable? You know, Mr. South- 
ard, that he cares no more for Rome 
than he does for Pekin, and knows 
no more about it, indeed. The fact 
is, he has the greatest respect for our 
church—may I say militant ?” 

“Sweet peacemaker!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lewis, delighted with the neat 
little sting at the end of his wife’s 
speech. 

Aurelia lifted her cup, and 
terposed with a 
tion : 

“¢ Here’s a health to all those that 
we love. Here’s a health to all them 
that love us. Here’s a health to all 
those that love them that love those 
that love them that love those that 
love us.’” 

This was drunk with acclamations, 
and peace restored. 

After a while Mr. Lewis managed, 
or happened, to find Margaret apart. 

“JT protest I never had a worse 
opinion of myself than I have to- 
night,” he said. “There I had pro- 
mised Louis and my wife to let reli- 
gion alone, and not get up a skirmish 
with the minister for at least a week 
after you came; and I meant to keep 
my promise. But you see what my 
resolutions are worth. I am sincerely 
sorry if I have vexed you.” 

He looked so sorry, and spoke so 
frankly, that Margaret could not help 
giving him a pleasant answer, though 
she had been displeased. 

“The fact is,” he went on, lower- 
ing his voice, “I have seen so much 
cant, and hypocrisy, and inconsisten- 
cy in religion that it has disgusted 
me with the whole business. I may 
go too far. I don’t doubt that there 
are honest men and women in the 
churches; but to my mind they are 
few and far between. I’ve nothing 
to say against Mr. Southard, and I 
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don’t want any one else to speak 
against him. I say uglier things to 
his face than I would say behind his 
back. He’s a good man, according 
to his light ; but you must permit me 
to say that it is a Bengal-light to my 
eyes. I can’t stand it. It turns me 
blue all through.” 

“Perhaps you do not understand 
him,” Margaret suggested. ‘“ May be 
you haven’t given him a chance to 
explain.” 

“T tried to be fair,” was the reply. 
“Now Southard,” said I, “tell me 
what you want me to believe, and I'll 
believe if I can.” Weil, the first 
thing he told me was, that I must 
give up my reason. ‘By George, I 
won't!’ said J, and there was an end 
to the catechism. Of course, if I set 
my reason aside, I might be made to 
believe that chalk ischeese. Perhaps 
I am stubborn and material, as he 
says; but I am what God made me; 
and I won’t pretend to be anything 
else. I believe that there is some- 
where a way for us all—a way that 
we shall know is right, when once we 
get into it. These fishers of men 
ought to remember that whales are 
not caught with trout-hooks, and that 
it isn’t the whale’s fault if there’s a 
good deal of blubber to get through 
before you reach the inside of him. 
St. Paul let fly some pretty sharp har- 
poons. I can’t get ’em out of me for 
my life. And, for another kind of 
man, I like Beecher. His bait isn’t 
painted flies, but fish, a piece of your- 
self. But the trouble with him is, 
there’s no barb on his catch. You 
slip off as easily as you get on.” 

Margaret was glad when the others 
interposed and put an end to this 
talk. To her surprise, she had no- 
thing to reply to Mr. Lewis’s obje~- 
tions. And not only that, but, while 
he spoke, she perceived in her own 
mind a faint echo to his dissatisfac- 
tion. Of course it must be wrong, 
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and she was glad to have the conver- 
sation put an end to. 

They had music, Aurelia playing 
with a good deal of taste some per- 
fectly harmless pieces. While she 
listened, Miss Hamilton’s glance wan- 
dered about the rooms, finding them 
quite to her taste. The first imperti- 
nent gloss of everything had worn off, 
and each article had mellowed into 
its place, like the colors of an old 
picture. There was none of that look 
we sometimes see, of everything hav- 
ing been dipped into the same paint- 
pot. ‘The furniture was rich in mate- 
rial and beautiful in shape; the up- 
holstery a heavy silk and wool, the 
colors deep and harmonious, nothing 
too fine for use. The dull amber of 


the walls was nearly covered with 
pictures, book-cases, cabinets, and 
brackets; there was every sort of ta- 
ble, from the two large central ones 
with black marble tops, piled with 
late books and periodicals, to the tiny 


teapoys that could be lifted on a fin- 
ger, marvels of gold, and japanning, 
and ingenious Chinese perspective. 
On the black marble mantel-piece 
near her were a pair of silver candele- 
bra, heirlooms in the family, and 
china vases of glowing colors, purple, 
and rose, and gold. There was more 
bronze than parian; there were cur- 
tains wherever curtains could be; and 
withal, there was plentiful space to 
get about, and for the ladies to dis- 
play their trains. 

All this her first glance took in 
with a sense of pleasure. Then she 
looked deeper, and perceived friend- 
ship, ease, security, all that make the 
soul of home. Deeper yet, then, to 
the vague longing for a love, a secu- 
rity, a rest exceeding the earthly. 
One who has suffered much can never 
again feel quite secure, but shrinks 
from delight almost as much as from 
pain. 

She turned to: Mr. Southard, who 
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sat beside her. “Iam thinking how 
miserably we are the creatures of cir- 
cumstance,” she said, in her earnest- 
ness forgetting how abrupt she might 
seem. “When we are troubled, 
everything is dark; when we are hap- 
py, everything that approaches casts 
its shadow behind, and shows a sunny 
front.” 

He regarded her kindly, pleased 
with her almost confidential manner. 
“There is but one escape from such 
slavery,” he said. “ When we set the 
sun of righteousness in the zenith of 
our lives, then shadows are annihilat- 
ed, not hidden, but annihilated.” 

When Margaret went up-stairs that 
night, she knelt before her open win- 
dow, and leaned out, feeling, rather 
than seeing, the brooding, starless 
sky, soft and shadowy, like wings 
over anest. Her soul uplifted itself 
blindly, almost painfully, beating 
against its ignorance. There was 
something out of sight and reach, 
which she wanted to see and to 
touch. There was one hidden whom 
she longed to thank and adore. 

“O brooding wings!” she whis- 
pered, stretching out her hands. “O 
father and mother-bird over the nest 
where the little ones lie in the sweet, 
sweet dark !” 

Words failed. She knew not what 
to say. “I wish that I could pray!” 
she thought, tears overflowing her 
eyes. 

Margaret did not know that she 
had prayed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JUST BEFORE LIGHT. 


The days were well arranged in the 
Granger mansion. Breakfast was a 
movable feast, and silent for the most 
part. The members of the family 
broke their fast when and as. they 
liked, often with a book or paper for 
company. 
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Most persons feel disinclined to 
talk in the morning, and are social 
only from necessity. This household 
recognized and respected the instinct. 
One could always hold one’s tongue 
there. If they did not follow the old 
Persian rule never to speak till one 
had something to say worth hearing, 
they at least kept silence when they 
felt so inclined. 

Luncheon was never honored by 
the presence of the gentlemen, except 
that on rare occasions Mr. Southard 
came out of his study to join the la- 
dies, who by this time had found their 
tongues. They preferred his usual 
custom of taking a scholarly cup of 
tea in the midst of his books. 

To the natural woman an occa- 
sional gossip is a necessity; and if 
ever these three ladies mdulged in 
that pardonable weakness, it was over 
their luncheon. At six o’clock all 
met at dinner, and passed the evening 
together. This disposition of time 
left the greater part of the day free, 
for each one to spend as he chose, 
and brought them together again at 
the close of the day, more or lest tir- 
ed, always glad to meet, often with 
something to say. 

Margaret : found herself fully and 
pleasantly occupied. Besides transla- 
ting, she had again set up her easel, 
and spent an hour or two daily at her 
former pretty employment. The 
value of her services increased, she 
found, in proportion as she grew in- 
different to rendering them; and she 
could now select her own work, and 
dictate terms. But her most delight- 
ful: occupation was the teaching her 
three little pupils. 

There are two ways of teaching 
children. One is to seek to impose 
on them our own individuality, to 
dogmatize; in utter unconsciousness 
that they are the most merciless of 
critics, frequently the keenest of ob- 
servers, and that they do not so much 
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lack ideas, as the power of expres- 
sion. Such teachers climb on to a 
pedestal, and talk complacently down- 
ward at pupils who, perhaps, do not 
in the least consider them classical 
personages. We cannot impose on 
children unless we can dazzle them, 
sometimes not even then. 

The other mode is to stand on 
their own platform, and talk up, not 
logically, according to Kant or Ham- 
ilton, but in that circuitous and in- 
consequent manner which is often 
the most effectual logic with children. 
We all know that the greatest preci- 
sion of aim is attained through a spiral 
bore; and perhaps these young minds 
oftener reach the mark in that indirect 
manner, than they would by any more 
formal process. 

This was Miss Hamilton’s mode of 
teaching and influencing children, 
and it was as fascinating to her as to 
them. She treated them with respect, 
never laughed at their crude ideas, 
did not require of them a self-control 
difficult for an adult to practice, and 
never forgot that some ugly duck 
might turn out to be a swan. But 
where she did assert authority, she 
was absolute; and she was merciless 
to insolence and disobedience. 

“T want cake. I don’t like bread 
and butter,” says Dora. 

Mrs. James fired didactic platitudes 
at the child, Aurelia coaxed, and Mrs. 
Lewis preached hygiene. Miss Ham- 
ilton knew better than either. She 
sketched a bright word-picture of 
waving wheat-fields over-buzzed by 
bees, over-fluttered by birds, starred 
through and through with little intru- 
sive flowers that) had no business 
whatever there, but were let stay; of 
the shaking mill where the wheat was 
ground, and the gay ‘stream ‘that 
laughed, and set its shining shoulder 
to the great wheel, and pushed, and 
ran away, blind with foam; of the 


yeasty sponge, a pile of milky bub- 
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bles, She told of sweet clover-heads, 
red and white, and the cow and the 
bees seein who should get them first. 
‘I want them for my honey,’ says the 
bee. ‘And I want them for my 
cream,’ says Mooly. And they both 
made a snatch, and Mooly got the 
clover, and perhaps a purple violet 
with it, and the cream got the sweet- 
ness of them, and then it was churn- 
ed, and there was the butter! She 
described the clean, cool dairy, full 
of a ceaseless flicker of light and 
shade from the hop-vines that swung 
outside the window, and waved the 
humming-birds away, of pans and 
pans of yellow cream, smooth and de- 
licious, of fresh butter just out of the 
churn, glowing like gold through its 
bath of water, of pink and white pe- 
tals of apple-blossoms drifting in on 
the soft breeze, and settling—*“ who 
knows but a pink, crimped-up-at-the- 
edges petal may have settled on this 
very piece of butter? ‘Try, now, if 
it doesn’t taste apple-blossomy.” 

Nonsense, of course, when viewed 
from a dignified altitude; but when 
looked up at from a point about two 
feet from the ground, it was the most 
excellent sense imaginable. To these 
three little girls, Dora, Agnes, and 
Violet, Miss Hamilton was a god- 
dess. 

Margaret did not neglect her own 
mind in those happy days. Mr. 
Southard marked out for her a course 
of reading in which, it is true, poetry 
and fiction, with a few shining excep- 
tions, were tabooed; but metaphysics 
was permitted; and history enjoined 
tome upon tome, striking octaves up 
the centuries, and dying away in tink- 
ling mythologies. She read conscien- 
tiously, sometimes with pleasure, 
sometimes with a half-acknowledged 
weariness. 

Mr. Southard was a severe Mentor. 
As he did not spare himself, so he did 
not spare others, still less Margaret. 
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She failed to perceive, what was plain 
to the others, that, by virtue of her 
descent, he considered her his espe- 
cial charge, and was trying to form 
her after his notions. She acquiesced 
in all his requirements, half from in- 
difference, half from a desire to please 
everybody, since she was herself so 
well pleased; and then forgot all 
about him. It was out of his power 
to trouble her save for a moment. 

“You yield too much to that man,” 
Mrs. Lewis said to her one day. “He 
is one of those positive persons who 
cannot help being tyrannical.” 

“He has a fine mind,” said Mar- 
garet absently. 

“ Yes,” the lady acknowledged in a 
pettish tone. “ But if he would send 
a few pulses up to irrigate his brain, 
it would be an improvement.” 

Of course Mr. Southard spoke of 
religion to his pupil, and urged on her 
the duty of being united with the 
church. 

“{ cannot be religious, as the 
church requires,” she said uneasily, 
dreading lest he might overcome her 
will without convincing her reason. 
“I think that it is something caba- 
listic.” 

“Your grandfather, and your fa- 
ther and mother did not find it so,” 
the minister said reprovingly. 

Margaret caught her breath with 
pain, and lifted her hand in a quick, 
silencing gesture. “I never bury 
my dead!” she said; and after a 
moment added, “It may be wrong, 
but this religion seems to me like a 
strait-jacket. I like to read of 
David dancing before the ark, of 
dervishes whirling, of Shakers clap- 
ping their hands, of Methodists sing- 
ing at the tops of their voices ‘ Glory 
Hallelujah!’ or fallmg into trances. 
Religion is not fervent enough for 
me. It does not express my feelings. 
I hardly know what Ineed. Perhaps 
I am ali wrong.” 
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She stopped, her eyes filling with 
tears of vexation. 

But even as the drops started, they 
brightened ; for, just in season to save 
her from still more pressing exhor- 
tation, Mr. Granger sauntered across 
the room, and put some careless ques- 
tion to the minister. 

Mr. Southard recollected that he 
had to lecture that evening, and left 
the room to prepare himself. 

“T am so glad you came!” Mar- 
garet said, “I was on the point of 
being bound, and gagged, and blind- 
folded.” 

Mr. Granger took the chair that 
the minister had vacated, and drew 
up to him a little stand on which he 
leaned his arms, “I perceived that 
I was needed,” he said. ‘There 
was no mistaking your besieged ex- 
pression ; and I saw, too, that look 
in Mr. Southard’s face which tells 
that he is about to pile up an insur- 
mountable argument. I do not 
think that you will be any better for 
having religious discussions with him. 
You will only be fretted and uneasy. 
Mr. Southard is an excellent man, 
and a sincere Christian; but he is in 
danger of mistaking his own tempera- 
ment for a dogma.” 

“If I thought that, then I 
shouldn’t mind so much,” Margaret 
said. “But I have been taking for 
granted that he is right and I wrong, 
and trying to let him think for me. 
The result is, that instead of being 
convinced, I have only been irritated. 
I must think for myself, whether I 
wish to or not. Now he circum- 
scribes my reading so. It is miscel- 
laneous, I know; but I am curious 
about everything in the universe. I 
don’t like closed doors. He thinks 
my curiosity trivial and dangerous, 
and reminds m@ that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 

“ And I would ask, with the canny 
Scotchman, ‘what good does the 
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moss do the stone?’” Mr. Granger 
replied. “The fact is, you’ve got to 
do just as I did with him. He and 
I fought that battle out long ago, 
and now he lets. me alone, and we 
are good friends. Be as curious as 
you like. I heard him speak with 
disapproval of your going to the Jew- 
ish synagogue last week, and I dare 
say you resolved not to go again. 
Go, if you wish; and don’t ask his 
permission. He frowned on the 
Greek anthology, and you laid it 
aside. Take it up again if you like. 
Even pagan flowers catch the dews 
of heaven. Your own good taste 
and delicacy will be a sufficient cen- 
sor in matters of reading.” 

“ Now I breathe!” Margaret said 
joyfully. “Some people can bear 
to be so hemmed in; but I cannot. 
It does me harm, If I am denied a 
drop of water, which, given, would 
satisfy me, at once I thirst for the 
ocean. I cannot help it. It is my 
way.” 

“ Don’t try to help it,” Mr. Gran- 
ger replied decisively ; “ or, above all, 
don’t allow any one else to try to 
help it for you. I have no patience 
with such impositions, It is an in- 
suit to humanity, and an insult to 
Him who created humanity, for any 
one person to attempt to think for 
another. Obedience and humility 
are good only when they are volun- 
tary, and are practised at the man- 
date of reason, There are people 
who never go out of a certain round, 
never want to. They are born, they 
live, and they die, in the mental and 
moral domicil of their forefathers. 
They have no orbit, but only an 
axis. Stick a precedent through 
them, and give them a twirl, and 
they will hum on contentedly to the 
end of the chapter. I’ve nothing 
against them, as long as they let 
others alone, and don’t insist that to 
stay in one place and buzz is the end 
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of humanity. Other people there 
are who grow, they are insatiably 
curious, they dive to the heart of 
things, they take nothing without a 
question. They are not quite satis- 
fied with truth itself till they have 
compared it with all that claims to 
be truth. Let them look, I say. 
It’s a poor truth that won’t bear any 
test that man can put to it. The 
first are, as Coleridge says, ‘very 
positive, but not quite certain’ that 
they are right; to the last a convic- 
tion once won is perfect and inde- 
structible. Rest with them is not 
vegetation, but rapture. 

“ Fly abroad, my wild bird! don’t 
be afraid. Use your wings. That 
is what they were made for.” 

Margaret forgot to answer in lis- 
tening and looking at the speaker’s 
animated face. When Mr. Granger 
was in earnest, he had an impetuous 
way that carried all before it. At 
the end, his shining eyes dropped 
on her and seemed to cover her with 
light; the impatient ring in his voice 
softened to an indulgent tenderness. 
Margaret felt as a flower may feel 
that has its fill of sun and dew, and 
has nothing to do but bloom, and 
then fade away. She had no fear 
of this man, no sense of humiliation 
with regard to the past. Her grati- 
tude toward him was boundless. To 
him she owed life and all that made 
life tolerable, and any devotion 
which he could require of her she 
was ready to render. Her friend- 
ship was perfect, deep, frank, and 
full of a silent delight. She did not 
deify him, but ‘was satisfied to find 
him human. He could speak a 
cross word if his beef was over-done, 
his coffee too weak, or his paper out 
of the way when he wanted it. He 
could criticise people occasionally, 
and laugh at their weakness, even 
when his kind heart reproached him 
for doing it. He ‘liked to lounge 
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on asofa and read, when he had 
better be about his business. He 
needed rousing, she thought; was 
too much of a Sybarite to live in a 
world full of over-worked people. 
Perhaps he was rusting. But how 
kind and thoughtful he was; how 
full of sympathy when sympathy was 
needed ; how generously he blamed 
himself when he was wrong, and 
how readily forgot the faults of 
others. How impossible it was for 
him to be mean or selfish! His rich, 
sweet, slow nature reminded her of 
a rose; but she felt intuitively that 
under that silence was hidden a he- 
roic strength. 

Mr. Southard’s lecture was on the 
Jesuits; and all the family were to 
go and hear him. 

“Terribly hot weather for such a 
subject,” Mr. Lewis grumbled. “ But 
it wouldn’t be respectful not to go. 
Don’t forget to take your smelling- 
salts, girls. There will be a strong 
odor of brimstone in the entertain- 
ment. 

Margaret went to the lecture with 
a feeling that was almost fear. To 
her the name of Jesuit was a terror. 
The day of those powerful, guileful 
men was passed, surely; and yet, 
what if, in the strange vicissitudes of 
life, they should revive again? She 
was glad that the minister was going 
to raise his warning voice; yet still, 
she dreaded to hear him. The sub- 
ject was too exciting. 

The lecture was what might be 
expected. Beginning with Ignatius 
of. Loyola, the speaker traced the 
progress of that unique and powerful 
society through its wonderful in- 
crease, and its downfall, to the pre- 
sent ‘time, when as he said, the 
bruised serpent was again raising its 
head. « 

Mr. Southard did full justice to 
their learning, their sagacity, and 
their zeal. He told with a sort of 
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shrinking admiration how men 
possessed of tastes and accomplish- 
ments which fitted them to shine in 
the most cultivated society, buried 
themselves in distant and heathen 
lands, far removed from all human 
sympathy, hardened their scholarly 
hands with toil, encountered danger, 
suffered death—for what? That 
their society might prosper! The 
subject seemed to have for the 
speaker a painful fascination. He 
lingered while describing the unpar- 
alleled devotion, the pernicious en- 
thusiasm of these men. He acknow- 
ledged that they proclaimed the 
name of Christ where it had never 
been heard before; he lamented 
that ministers of the gospel had 
not emulated their heroism; but 
there the picture was over-clouded, 
was vailed in blackness. It needed 
so much brightness in order that the 
darkness which followed might have 
its full effect. 

We all know what pigments are 
used in that Plutonian shading — 
mental reservation, probableism, and 
the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means; the latter a fiction, the two 
former scrupulously misrepresented. 

Here Mr. Southard was at home. 
Here he could denounce with ‘fiery 
indignation, point with lofty scorn. 
The close of the lecture left the cha- 
racters of the Jesuits as black as their 
robes. They had been lifted only to 
be cast down. 

Miss Hamilton walked home with 
Mr. Granger, - scarcely uttering a 
word the whole way. 

“You do not speak of the lecture,” 
he said when they were at the house 
steps. “Has it terrified you so 
much that you dare not? Shall you 
start up from sleep to-night fancying 
that a great black Jesuit has come to 
carry you off ?” 

“Do you know, Mr. Granger,” 
she said slowly, “those. men seem to 
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me very much like the apostles; in 
their devotion,.I mean? I would 
like to read about them. They are 
interesting.” 

“Oh! they have, doubtless, books 
which will tell you all you want to 
know,” he replied. 

“ They /” repeated Margaret. “ But 
I want to know the truth.” 

Mr. Granger laughed. “Then I 
advise you to read nothing, and hear 
nothing.” 

“ How then shall I learn?” de- 
manded Miss Hamilton with a touch 
of impatience. 

“ Descend into the depth of your 
consciousness, as the German did 
when he wanted to make a correct 
drawing of an elephant.” 

“No,” she replied remembering 
the story, “I will imitate the French- 
man; I will go to the elephant’s 
country, and draw from life.” 

“That is not difficult,” Mr. Gran- 
ger said, amused at the idea of Miss 
Hamilton studying the Jesuits. 
“These elephants have jungles the 
world over. In this city you may 
find one on Endicott street, another 
on Suffolk street, and a third on 
Harrison avenue.” 

They were just entering the house. 
Margaret hesitated, and paused in 
the entry. 

“You do not think. this a foolish 
curiosity?” she asked — wistfully. 
“You see no harm in my wishing 
to know something more about 
them ?” 

Mr. Granger was leaving his hat 
and gloves on the table. He turned 
immediately, surprised at the serious 
manner in which the question was 
put. 

“Surely not!” he said promptly. 
“T should be very inconsistent if I 
did.” 

She stood an instant longer, her 
face perfectly grave and pale. 

“ You are afraid ?” he asked smiling. 
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“No,” she replied hesitatingly, “I 
don’t think that is it. But I have all 
my life had such a horror of Catho- 
lics, and especially of Jesuits, that 
to resolve even to look at them de- 
liberately, seems almost as momen- 


tous a step as Cesar crossing the 
Rubicon.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SWORD OF THE LORD AND OF GIDEON. 


Boston, at the beginning of the 
war, was not a place to go to sleep 
in. Massachusetts politics, so long 
eminent in the senate, had at last 
taken the field; and that city, which 
is the brain of the State, effervesced 
with enthusiasm. Men the least he- 
roic, apparently, showed themselves 
capable of heroism; and dreamers 
over the great deeds of others looked 
up to find that they might them- 
selves be “the hymn the Brahmin 
sings.” 

Eager crowds surrounded the bul- 
letin, put out by newspaper offices, 
or ran to gaze at mustering or de- 
parting regiments. Windows filled 
at the sound of a fife and drum; and 
it seemed that the air was fit to be 
breathed only when it was full of the 
flutter of flags. 

Ceremony was set aside. Stran- 
gers and foes spoke to each other; 
and the most disdainful lady would 
smile upon the roughest uniform, 
From the Protestant pulpit came no 
more the exhortation to brotherly 
love, but the trumpet-call to arms; 
and under the wing of the Old South 
meeting-house rose a recruiting office, 
and a rostrum, with the motto, 
“The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” 

The Lord of that time was he at 
the touch of whose rod the flesh and 
the loaves were consumed with fire; 
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who sent for a sign a drench of dew 
on the fleece; at the command of 
whose servant all Ephraim shouted 
and took the waters before the flying 
Midianites, with the heads of Oreb 
and of Zeb on their spears. 

Of course there was a good deal 
of froth; but underneath glowed the 
pure wine, It is true that many 
went because the savage instinct 
hidden in human nature rose from its 
unseen lair, and fiercely shook itself 
awake at the scent of blood, But 
others came from an honest sense of 
duty, and offered their lives knowing 
what they did; and women who 
loved them said amen. It was a 
stirring time. 

It is not to be supposed that our 
friends were indifferent to these 
events. It was a doubtful point with 
them, indeed, whether they could be 
content to leave the city that sum- 
mer. Mr. Southard was decidedly 
for remaining in town; and Mr. 
Granger, though less excited, was 
inclined to second him, But Mr. 
Lewis had, early in the spring, en- 
gaged a cottage at the seaside, with 
the understanding that the whole 
family were to accompany him there, 
and he utterly refused to release 
them from their promise. As if to 
help his arguments, the weather be- 
came intensely hot in June. Finally 
they consented to go. 

“ We owe you thanks for your per- 
sistence,” Mr. Granger said, as they 
sat together the last evening of their 
stay in town. “I couldn’t stand two 
months of,this.” 

Mr. Lewis was past answering. 
Dressed in a complete suit of linen, 
seated in a wide Fayal chair, with a 
palm-leaf fan in one hand and a 
handkerchief in the other, he present- 
ed what his wife called an ill-temper- 
ed dissolving view. At that moment, 
the only desire of his heart was that 
one of Sydney Smith’s, that he could 
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take off his flesh and sit in his 
bones. 

Aurelia and Margaret sat near by, 
flushed, smiling, and languid, trying 
to look cool in their crisp, white 
dresses. 

Miss Hamilton would scarcely be 
recognized by one who had seen her 
only three months before. Happi- 
ness had done its work, and she was 
beautiful. Her face had recovered 
its smooth curves and bloomy white- 
ness, and her lips were constantly 
brightening with the smile that was 
ever ready to come. 

Mr. Granger contemplated the two 
young ladies with a patriarchal admi- 
ration. He liked to have beautiful 
objects in his sight; and surely, he 
thought, no other man in the city 
could boast of having in his family 
two such girls as those who now sat 
opposite him. Besides, what was 
best, they were friends of his, and 
regarded him with confidence and 
affection. 

Mrs. Lewis glanced from them to 
him, and back to them, and pouted 
her lip a little. “He is enough to 
try the patience of a saint!” she was 
thinking. “Why doesn’t he marry 
one of those girls like a sensible man ? 
To be sure, it is their fault. They 
are too friendly and frank with him, 
the simpletons! There they sit and 
beam on him with affectionate tran- 
quillity, as if he were their grandfa- 
ther. I’d like to give ’em a shaking.” 

Mr. Southard was walking slowly 
to and fro from the back-parlor to the 
front, and he, too, glanced frequently 
at the sofa where sat the two uncon- 
scious beauties. But no smile soften- 
ed his pale face. It seemed, indeed, 
sterner than usual. The war was 
stirring the minister to the depths. 

Mr. Lewis opened a blind near 
him. A beam of dusty gold came in 
from the west; he snapped the blind 
in its face. 
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“Seems to me it takes the sun a long 
time to get down,” he saidcrossly, “I 
hope that none of your mighty Joshuas 
has commanded it to stand still.” 

No one answered. ‘They sat in the 
sultry gloaming, and listened dreamily 
to the mingled city noises that came 
from near and far; the softened roll 
of a private carriage, like the touch 
of a gloved hand, after the knuckled 
grasp of drays and carts; the irritating 
wheeze of an inexorable hand-organ ; 
and, through all, the shrill cry of the 
news-boy, the cicada of the city. 

The good-breeding of the company 
was shown by the perfect composure 
of their silence, and the perfect quies- 
cence of their minds, by the fact 
that their thoughts all drifted in the 
same direction, each one after its own 
mode. 

Mrs, Lewis was thinking: “ Those 
poor horses! I wish they knew 
enough to organize a strike, and all 
run away into the green, shady coun- 
try.” 

The husband was saying relentingly 
to himself, “I declare I do pity the 
poor fellows who have to work dur- 
ing this infernal weather.” 

The others were still more in har- 
mony with Mr. Granger when he 
spoke lowly, half to himself: 

“Tf that beautiful idyl of Ruskin’s 
could be realized; that country and 
government where the king should 
be the father of his people; where all 
alike should go to him for help and 
comfort; where he should find his 
glory, not in enlarging his dominion, 
but in making it more happy and 
peaceful! Will such a kingdom ever 
be, I wonder? Will such a golden 
age ever come ?” 

Margaret glanced with a swift smile 
toward Mr. Southard, and saw the 
twin of her thought in his face. 
He came and stood with his hand on 
the arm of her sofa. 

“Both you and Mr. Ruskin are 
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unconsciously thinking of the same 
thing,” he said, with some new sweet- 
ness in his voice, and brightness in 
his face. “What you mean can only 
be the kingdom of God; and it will 
come! it will come!” 

Looking up smilingly at him, Mar- 
garet caught a smile in return; and 
then, for the first time, she thought 
that Mr. Southard was beautiful. 
The cold purity of his face was light- 
ed momentarily by that glow which 
it needed in order to be attractive. 

Aurelia rose, and crossing the 
room, flung the blinds open. The 
sun had set, and a slight coolness was 
creeping up. 

“This butchery going on at the 
South looks as if the kingdom of God 
were coming with a vengeance,” said 
Mr. Lewis, fanning himself. 

“Tt is coming with a vengeance!” 
exclaimed Mr. Southard. “God does 
not work in sunshine alone. Job 
saw him in the whirlwind. Massa- 
chusetts soldiers have gone out with 
the Bible as well as the bayonet.” 

Mr. Lewis contemplated the speak- 
er with an expression of wondering 
admiration that was a little overdone. 

“What did God do before Massa- 
chusetts was discovered?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T was surprised to hear, Mr. 
Granger, that your cousin Sinclair 
had joined a New York regiment,” 
Mrs. Lewis said hastily. “Only the 
day before the steamer sailed in which 
he had engaged passage, some quix- 
otic whim seized him, and he volun- 
teered. I cannot conceive what in- 
duced him.” 

“T think the uniform was bécom- 
ing,” Mr. Granger said dryly. 

“T pity his wife,” pursued the lady, 
sighing. “ Poor Caroline!” 

“She has acted like a fool!” Mr. 
Lewis broke in angrily. “It was her 
fault that Sinclair went off. She 
thorned him perpetually with her ex- 
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actions. She forgot that lovers are 
only common folks in a state of eva- 
poration, and that it is in the nature 
of things that they should get con- 
densed after a time. She wanted 
him to be for ever picking up her 
pocket-handkerchief, and _ writing 
acrostics on her name. A man can’t 
stand that kind of folderol when he’s 
got to be fifty years old. We begin 
to develop a taste for common sense 
when we reach that age.” 

‘“*‘ He showed no confidence in her,” 
Mrs. Lewis said, with downcast eyes. 
“He often deceived her, and there- 
fore she always suspected him.” 

“T think that a man should have 
no concealments from his wife,” said 
Mr. Southard emphatically. 

“ That’s just what Samson’s wife 
thought when her husband proposed 
his little conundrum to the Philis- 
tines,” commented Mr. Lewis. 

Margaret got up and followed 
Aurelia to the window. 

“T am very sorry for Cousin Caro- 
line,” said Mr. Granger, in his state- 
liest manner, rising, also, and putting 
an end to the discussion. 

“ He is always sorry for any one 
who can contrive to appear abused,” 
Mr. Lewis said to Margaret. “If you 
want to interest him, you must be as 
unfortunate as you can.” 

Margaret looked at her friend with 
eyes to which the quick tears started, 
and blessed him in her heart. 

He was passing at the moment, 
and, catching the remark, feared lest 
she might be hurt or embarrassed. 

“Don’t you want to come out on 
to the veranda?” he asked, glancing 
back as he stepped from the long 
window. 

The words were nothing; but they 
were so steeped in the kindness of 
the look and tone accompanying 
them that they seemed to be words 
of tenderness. 

She followed him out into the twi- 
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light; the others came too, and they 
sat looking into the street, saying 
little, but enjoying the refreshing cool- 
ness. Other people were at their 
windows, or on their steps ; and occa- 
sionally an acquaintance passing 
stopped for a word. After a while 
G , the liberator, came along, and 
leaned on the fence a moment—a 
man with a ridge over the top of his 
bald head, that looked as if his back- 
bone didn’t mean to stop till it had 
reached his forehead, as probably it 
didn’t; a soft-voiced, gently-speaking 
lion; but Margaret had heard him 
roar. 

“Mr. G »’ said Mr. Granger, 
“here is a lady with two dactyls for a 
name, Miss Margaret Hamilton. . She 
will add another, and be Miriam, when 
your people come out through the 
Red Sea we are making.” 

“ Have your cymbals ready, young 
prophetess,” said the liberator. “The 
waters are lifting on the right hand 
and on the left.” 


The next day they went to the sea- 
side, the ladies going in the morning 
to set things in order; the gentlemen 
not permitted to make their appear- 
ance till evening. 

After a pleasant ride of an hour in 
the cars, they stepped out at a little 
way-station, where a carriage was 
awaiting them. About half a mile 
from this station, on a point of land 
hidden from it by a strip of thick 
woods, was their cottage. 

The place was quite solitary; not 
a house in sight landward, though 
summer cottages nestled all about 
among the hills, hidden in wild green 
nooks. But across the water, towns 
were visible in all directions. 

They drove with soundless wheels 
over a moist, brown road that wound 
and coiled through the woods. There 
had been a shower in the night that 
left everything washed, and the sky 
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cloudless. It was yet scarcely ten 
o'clock; and the air, though warm, 
was fresh and still. The morning 
sunshine lay across the road, motion- 
less between the motionless dense tree- 
shadows; both light and shade so 
still, so intense, they looked like a 
pavement of solid gold and amber. 
If, at intervals, a slight motion woke 
the woods, less like a breeze than a 
deep and gentle respiration of nature, 
and that _leaf-and-flower-wrought 
pavement stirred through each glowing 
abaciscus, it was as though the solid 
earth were stirred. 

A faint sultry odor began to rise 
from the pine-tops, and from clumps 
of sweet-fern that stood in sunny 
spots; but the rank, long-stemmed 
flowers and trailing vines that grew 
under the trees were yet glistening 
with the undried shower; the shaded 
grass at the roadside was beaded, 
every blade, with minute sparkles of 
water; and here and there a pine- 
bough was thickly hung with drops 
that trembled with fulness at the 
points of its clustered. emerald nee- 
dies, and at a touch came clashing 
down in a shower that was distinctly 
heard through the silence. 

The birds were taking their fore- 
noon rest; but, as the carriage rolled 
lightly past, a fanatical bobolink, who 
did not seem to have much common 
sense, but to be brimming over with 
the most glorious nonsense, swung 
himself, down from some _ hidden 
perch, alighted in an utterly impossi- 
ble manner on a spire of grass, and 
poured forth such a_ long-drawn, 
liquid, impetuous song, that it was a 
wonder there was anything of him 
left when it was over. 

Three pairs of hands were stretched 
to arrest the driver’s arm; three smi- 
ling, breathless faces listened till the 
last note, and watched the ecstatic 
little warbler swim away with an 
undulating motion, as if he floated 
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on the bubbling waves of his own 
song. 

In a few minutes a turn of the road 
brought them in sight of the blue, 
salt water spread out boundlessly, 
sparkling, and sail-flecked; and pre- 
sently they drove up at the cottage 
door. 

This was a long, low building, all 
wings, like a moth; colored, like 
fungi, of mottled browns and yel- 
lows; overtrailed by woodbines and 
honeysuckles, through which you 
sometimes only guessed at the win- 
dows by the white curtains blowing 
out. 

“Why, it is something that has 
grown out of the earth!” exclaimed 
Margaret. “See! the ground is all 


uneven about the walls as it is about 
the boles of trees.” 

This rural domicil faced the east 
and the sea; and an unfenced lawn 
sloped down to the beach where the 
tide was now creeping up with bright 


ripples chasing each other. 

The house was pleasant enough, 
large and airy; and, after a few hours’ 
work, they had everything in order. 
Then, tired, happy, and hungry, they 
sat down to luncheon. 

“Tsn’t it delightful to get rid of 
men a little while, when you know 
that they are soon to come again ?” 
drawled Aurelia, sitting with both 
elbows on the table, and her rich 
hair a little tumbled. 

Margaret glanced at her with a 
smile of approval. “That sweet 
creature!” she thought. And said 
aloud, “You know perfectly well, 
Aura, that all the time they are gone 
we are thinking of them and doing 
something for them. Whom have we 
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been working for to-day but the gen- 
tlemen, pray ?” 

To her surprise, Aurelia’s brown 
eyes dropped, and her beautiful face 
turned a sudden pink. 

“T never could carve a fowl,” said 
Mrs. Lewis plaintively. “ But there 
must be a beginning in learning any- 
thing. I wish I knew where the be- 
ginning of this duck is. Aura, will 
you go look in that Audubon, and 
see how this creature is put together ? 
We are likely to be worse off than 
Mr. Secretary Pepys, when the veni- 
son pasty turned out to be ‘ palpable 
mutton.’ We shall have nothing.” 

Margaret started up. “Infirm of 
purpose, give me the carver!” she 
cried; and seizing the knife, in a 
moment of inspiration, triumphantly 
carved the mysterious duck, and be- 
trayed its hidden articulations. 

Mrs. Lewis contemplated her with 
great respect. “My dear,” she said, 
“T have done you injustice. I have 
believed that though you could suc- 
ceed admirably in the ornamental 
and the extraordinary, you had 
no faculty for common things. I 
acknowledge my error. ‘ Nemesis 
favors genius,’ as Disraeli says of 
Burke.” 

After luncheon and a siesta, they 
dressed and went out onto the lawn 
to watch for the gentlemen, who pre- 
sently appeared. 

Mr. Granger presented Margaret 
with a spike of beautiful pink are- 
thusa set in a ring of feathery ferns. 
“Tt came from a swamp miles away,” 
he said. “I wanted to bring you 
something bright the first day.” 

“You always bring me something 
bright,” she said. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AGE, AND ITS CRITICS. 


THE article from Zhe J/ndependent 
of August 2oth, which we quote in 
full below, has been sent to us by the 
writer of it, with an accompanying 
note, requesting us to take notice of 
its observations. Our remarks will, 
therefore, be chiefly confined to this 
particular criticism on the Problems 
of the Age, although we shall em- 
brace the opportunity to notice also 
some other criticisms which have 
been made in various periodicals. 


“The pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
many years ago, taking a hint from Arch- 
bishop Whately, ‘traced the errors of Ro- 
manism to their origin,’ of ‘in human 
nature,’ but in Old School theology. The 
ultra-Calvinist doctrine of original sin, he 
argued, necessitated the dogma of baptis- 
mal regeneration; and the doctrine of 
physical inability brought in the notion of 
sacramental grace. Mr. Hewit is a living 
example, and his book is documentary proof, 
of the justice of this theory. His early 
training was under the severest of school- 
masters, in the oldest of schools. The 
problems on which his mind has been ex- 
ercised from his birth are such as this: 
How men can be ‘born depraved, with an 
irresistible propensity to sin, and under the 
doom of eternal misery.’ With admirable 
infelicity, a treatise on questions like this— 
the freshest of which are as old as Chris- 
tian theology, and the others as old, if not 
older, than the fall of man—has been enti- 
tled Problems of the Age,on the ground (as 
we are informed in the preface) that they 
are ‘subjects of much interest and inquiry 
in our own time,’ From his hereditary 
embarrassments on these subjects, the wri- 
ter makes his way out to a new theodicy, 
which on the subject of the existence of sin 
is Taylorism, word for word; on the sub- 
ject of natural depravity is something like 
Pelagianism ; and on the subject of original 
sin is a curious notion, which he strives 
mightily to represent as the sentiment of 
Augustine. The whole series of ideas is 
labelled ‘Catholic Theology,’ and repre- 
sented as the antagonist of Protestant opin- 
ion. 


“The volume deserves no small praise as 
a specimen of lucid, consecutive argument 
on difficult questions, conducted in pure 
English. The only serious blemish upon 
the author’s style is his habit, when he has 
said a thing once in good English, of saying 
it over again immediately in bad Latin. 
But this, we suppose, is less the fault of his 
taste than of his position. The logic of 
the book, also, has not more faults than are 
commonly incident to such discussions ; it 
is strong for pulling down, feeble in building 
up. It reduces to absurdity the statements 
of some of his antagonists, with wonderful- 
ly complacent unconsciousness that a smart 
antagonist could get exactly the same hitch 
about the neck of zs statement, and drag it 
to the same destruction. 

“The plan of the work is curious. It 
begins with the primary cognitions of the 
mind, and goes forward with an @ priori ar- 
gument for the existence of God: that if 
God exists, he must necessarily exist in 
Trinity ; must create just such a universe ; 
must be incarnate in the Second Person; 
must redeem a fallen race; must institute 
the Roman Catholic Church, its sacraments 
and ritual. The second part is devoted to 
finding in Augustine the ideas of the for- 
mer part—ideas some of which, unless that 
lucid author has been hitherto read with a 
veil upon the heart, 


* Would make A ugustine stare and gasp.’ 


“ Besides the limits of space, which are 
imperative, two reasons suffice to excuse us 
from examining in detail the course of this 
ingenious and protracted argument : 

“ First. It is a matter of comparatively 
little interest to scrutinize severely the pro- 
cesses of a reasoner to whom one half of his 
conclusions are prescribed beforehand, un- 
der peril of excommunication and eternal 
damnation, while he holds the other half 
under a vow to repudiate them at a mo- 
ment’s notice from the proper authority. 

“ Second. It is profoundly unsatisfactory to 
argue against any such book, whatever its 
origin or pretensions, as representative of 
the Roman Catholic theology. From page 
to page the author challenges our respect 
and deference for his views as being the 
teachings of the church. ‘This is Catho- 
lic truth ; this is Catholic theology.’ But, 
once let us give chase to one of his propo- 
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sitions, and hunt it down into the corner of 
an absurdity, and we are sure to hear some 
of the author’s confederates trying to call 
off the dogs with the assurance, ‘Oh! 
that is only a notion of Hewit’s ;’ or, ‘ only 
a private opinion of theologians ;’ or, ‘ only 
the declaration of an individual pope ;’ or, 
‘only a decree of council which never was 
generally received: the church is not re- 
ponsible for such things as these.’ So 
slippery a thing is ‘Catholic doctrine’! 
So unrestful is the ‘repose’ offered to in- 
quiring minds by that church, which di- 
vides all subjects of religious thought into 
two classes: one, on which it is forbidden 
to make impartial inquiry; the other, on 
which it is forbidden to come to settled 
conclusions.” 


We confess that it appears to us 
a very puzzling “problem” to find 
out how to answer the foregoing criti- 
cism, or the others from non-catholic 
periodicals which it has been our hap 
to fall in with. Not one of them has 
seriously controverted the main thesis 
of the book they profess to criticise, 
or to make any well-motived adjudi- 
cation of the several portions of the 
argument by which the thesis is sus- 
tained. Some, like the one before us, 
attempt to set aside the whole ques- 
tion; others content themselves with 
a round assertion that the arguments 
are inconclusive; and the residue 
confine themselves to generalities ; or, 
at most, to the criticism of some mi- 
nor details. We should not think it 
worth while to trouble ourselves or 
our readers with a formal replication 
to such superficial critics, were it not 
for the opportunity which is afforded 
us of bringing into clearer light the 
total lack of all deep philosophy or 
theology in the non-catholic world, 
and the value of the Catholic philoso- 
phy which we are striving to bring 
before the minds of intelligent and 
sincere inquirers after truth. 

The criticisms begin with the title 
of the work. The critic of Zhe Jn- 
dependent objects to our calling old 
questions problems of the age. The 
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Southern Review coincides with him, 
and suggests that they should rather 
have been called “problems of ai/ 
ages ;” while another critic, in Zhe Eve- 
ning Fost, gives his verdict that they 
are all to be classed as “ problems of 
a bygone age.” This last criticism is 
the only one founded upon a reason ; 
and is, at the same time, a full justi- 
fication of the appropriateness of the 
title before all those who still profess 
to believe in the revelation of God. 
The different classes of protesters 
against the teaching of the church 
have wearied themselves ia vain in 
searching for a satisfactory solution 
of the problems of man’s condition 
and destiny ; either in some new ren- 
dering of divine revelation, or in 
some system of purely rationa! philo- 
sophy. The despair produced by 
their utter failure vents itself in the 
denial that these problems are real 
ones, capable of any solution at all, 
and in the attempt to relegate them 
finally into the region of the un- 
knowable. This is a vain effort. 
They have forced themselves upon 
the attention of the human mind 
ever since the creation, and they will 
continue to do so, in spite of all efforts 
to exorcise them. The relations of 
man to his Creator, the reason of mo- 
ral and physical evil, the bearing of 
the present life on the future, the 
significance of Christianity, and such 
like topics, can be regarded as obso- 
lete questions only by a most unpar- 
donable levity. The so-called Liberal 
Christian and the rationalist may in- 
deed proffer the opinion that the so- 
lutions we have given are already an- 
tiquated. But, with all the hardihood 
which persons of this class possess in 
so remarkable a degree in claiming for 
themselves all the light, all the intelli- 
gence, all the spiritual vitality existing 
in the world, we must persist in think- 
ing that their triumphant tone is some- 
what prematurely assumed. We insist 
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that the problems of bygone ages are 
the problems of the present ages, and 
that the solutions of bygone ages are 
the only real ones, as true and as neces- 
sary at the present moment as they 
have ever been: The restless mind 
of the non-Catholic world, having 
broken away from its intellectual cen- 
tre to wander aimlessly in the infinite 
void, has plunged itself anew into all 
the puzzle and bewilderment from 
which Christianity with its divine phi- 
losophy had once delivered it, and, 
wearied with its wanderings, longs 
and yet delays to return tovits proper 
orbit. Hence the great problems of 
past ages have become emphatically 
the problems of the present, and must 
be answered anew, by the same prin- 
ciples and the same truths which past 
ages found sufficient, yet presented in 
part in modified language, in a new 
dress, and with special application 
to new phases of error. ‘The title 
Problems of the Age is therefore fully 
justified as the most felicitous and ap- 
propriate which could have been chos- 
en for a treatise intended to meet the 
wants of those who are seeking for 
help in their doubts and difficulties 
respecting both natural and revealed 
religion. Any believer in the Chris- 
tian revelation who cannot recognize 
this, and heartily sympathize in any 
well-meant effort to present the Chris- 
tian mysteries in an aspect which may 
attract honest and candid doubters or 
unbelievers, shows that he has mis- 
taken his side, and has more intellec- 
tual sympathy with unbelief than he 
would willingly acknowledge, even to 
himself. 

Another anonymous critic sets aside 
with one sentence the entire argument 
of the book; because, forsooth, it 
begins with the assumption that the 
Catholic doctrine is the only true one, 
and demands a preliminary submis- 
sion of the reader’s mind to the autho- 
rity of the Catholic Church. Noth- 
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ing could be more superficial and in- 
correct than this statement of the 
thesis proposed by the author. The 
whole course of the argument sup- 
poses that an unbeliever or inquirer 
after the true religion begins with the 
first, self-evident principles of reason ; 
proceeds, by way of demonstration, 
to the truths of natural theology, and 
by the way of evidence and the mo- 
tives of credibility advances to the 
belief of Christianity and the divine 
authority of the Catholic Church. 
The thesis proposed or the special 
topic to be discussed by the author is, 
Supposing the authority of the Cath- 
olic Church sufficiently established by 
extrinsic evidence, is there any insur- 
mountable obstacle, on the side of 
reason, to ‘accept her dogmas as in- 
trinsically credible? The implicit or 


‘even explicit affirmation that Catholic 


philosophy is the true and only philo- 
sophy, that it alone can satisfy the de- 
mands of reason, is no begging of the 
question ; for it is not stated as the da- 
tum or logical premiss from which the 
logical conclusions are drawn. It is 
stated as being, so far as the mind of 
the sceptical reader is concerned, only 
an hypothesis to be proved, an enunci- 
ation of the judgment which is made 
by the mind of a Catholic, the mo- 
tives of which the non-catholic reader 
is invited to examine and consider by 
the light of the principles of reason, 
or of those revealed truths of which 
he is already convinced. 

A most sapient critic in the London 
Atheneum, venturing entirely out of 
his depth, makes an observation on 
the statement that absolute beauty is 
identical with the divine essence, which 
we notice merely for the amusement of 
our theological readers. The state- 
ment of the author is, that beauty is 
to be identified with the divine es- 
sence, by virtue of its definition as the 
splendor of truth, and because truth, 
being identical with the divine. es- 
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sence, its splendor must be also. 
This consummate philosopher argues 
that beauty must be identified, not 
with the divine essence, but with its 
splendor, because it is the splendor 
of truth. The splendor of God is, 
then, something distinct from God; 
and he is not most pure act and most 
simple being! We cannot wish for a 
more apposite illustration of the total 
loss of the first and most fundamental 
conceptions of philosophy and natural 
theology out of the English mind—a 
natural result of that movement which 
began with Luther, when he publicly 
burned the Summa of St. Thomas. 
The Mercersburg Review denies the 
demonstrative force of the evidences 
of natural religion and positive revela- 
tion ; referring us to conscience, or the 
moral sense, as the ground of belief 
in God and in Jesus Christ. This is 
another proof of the truth of our judg- 
ment, that the radical intellectual dis- 
ease which Protestantism has pro- 
duced requires treatment by a tho- 
rough dosing with sound philosophy. 
‘The corruption of theology has 
brought on a corruption of philoso- 
‘phy, and heresy has produced scepti- 
cism, so that we can hardly find a 
sound spot to begin with as a point 
@appui for the reconstruction of ra- 
tional and orthodox belief. We do 
not despise the argument from con- 
science and the moral sense, or deny 
its validity. We did not specially 
draw it out, because we were not 
writing a complete treatise on natural 
‘theology; but it is contained in the 
metaphysical argument establishing 
‘the first and final cause. Apart from 
that, it has no conclusive force. 
What is conscience? Nothing but 
a practical judgment respecting that 
which ought to be done or left un- 
done. What is the moral sense, but 
an intimate apprehension of the rela- 
tion of the voluntary acts of an intel- 
‘ligent and free agent:to a final cause ? 
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It is only intellect which can take 
cognizance of a rule or principle di- 
recting a certain act to be done or 
omitted, or of the intrinsic necessity 
of directing all acts toward a final 
cause or ultimate end. The intellect 
cannot do this, or deduce an argu- 
ment from conscience and the moral 
sense for the existence of God, unless 
it has certain infallible principles given 
it in its creation ; and with these prin- 
ciples, the existence of God and all 
natural theology can be proved by a 
metaphysical demonstration, proceed- 
ing from which, as a basis, we prove 
Christianity and the Catholic Church 
by a moral demonstration which is 
reducible to principles of metaphysi- 
cal certitude. Deny this, and con- 
science, or the moral sense, is a mere 
feeling, a sensible emotion, a habit 
induced by education, a subjective 
state, which is just as available in 
support of Buddhism or Moham- 
medanism as of Christianity. Zhe 
Mercersburg Review is trying to sustain 
itself midway down the declivity of 
a slippery hill, afraid to descend where 
the mangled remains of Feuerbach 
lie bleaching in the sun, and unwilling 
to catch the rope which the Catholic 
Church throws to it, and ascend to 
the height from whence Luther, in 
his pride and folly, slid. Kant’s mise- 
rable expedient of practical reason 
may suit those who are content with 
such an insecure position; but it will 
never satisfy those who look for true 
science, and certain, infallible faith. 
The Round Table, in a notice which 
is, (on the whole, very favorable and 
appreciative, complains that we have 
accused Calvinism of being a dualis- 
tic or Manichzan doctrine. We have 
not only affirmed, but proved that it 
is so. By Calvinism, however, we 
mean the strict, logical Calvinism 
of the rigid adherents of the system. 
The moderated, modified system, 
which approaches more nearly to the 
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doctrine of the most rigorous Catholic 
school, we do not wish to censure too 
severely. Neither do we charge for- 
mal dualism, or a formal denial of 
the pure, unmixed goodness of God 
even upon the strictest Calvinists. 
What we affirm is, that, together with 
their doctrine respecting God, which 
is orthodox, they hold another doc- 
trine respecting the acts of God 
toward his creatures, which is logi- 
cally incompatible with the former, 
and logically demands the affirmation 
of an evil and malignant principle 
equally self-existent, necessary, and 
eternal with the principle of good, 
and thus leads to the doctrine of dual- 
ism in being. Many orthodox Pro- 
testants have spoken against Calvin- 
ism much more severely than we have 
done; and, in fact, while we cannot 
too strongly reprobate its logical con- 
sequences, we always intend to dis- 
tinguish between them and the true, 
interior belief which exists in the 
minds of many Calvinists, excellent 
persons, and really nearer to the 
church, in their doctrine, as practi- 
cally apprehended, than they are 
aware of. 

Our J/ndependent critic is displeased 
with the Latin quotations from scho- 
lastic theology which we have some- 
what freely employed, and compli- 
ments us, as he apparently supposes, 
by suggesting that this violation of 
good taste is to be ascribed, not to 
any lack of judgment on our part, 
but to the fault of our position. It is 
somewhat amusing to notice the pa- 
tronizing air which this well-meaning 
gentleman assumes, and the evident 
complacency with which, from the 
height of his little, recently construct- 
ed eminence, he looks down with a 
smile of pitying forbearance upon our 
unfortunate “ position.” We_will con- 
sent to waive, once for all, all claims 
of a personal nature to any conside- 
ration which is not derived from our 
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position as a Catholic and a humble 
disciple of the scholastic theology. 
That theology is the glory and the 
boast of Christendom ‘and of the hu- 
man intellect. We are firmly con- 
vinced that there is no true wisdom, 
science, illumination, or progress to 
be found, except in following the 
broad path which scholastic theology 
has explored and beaten. Although 
our nice critic—who seems to have 
more admiration for the effeminate 
classicism of Bembo and the age of 
Leo X. than the masculine verve of 
St. Thomas—may call the scientific 
terminology of the schoolmen “bad 
Latin,” we shall venture to retain a 
totally different opinion. It is un- 
equalled and unapproachable for pre- 
cision, clearness, and vigor. We have 
employed it because our own_judg- 
ment and taste have dictated to us 
the propriety of doing so. We have 
not been led by servile adhesion to 
custom, or the affectation of making 
a display, but by the desire of mak- 
ing our meaning more clear and evi- 
dent to theological readers, especially 
those whose native language is not 
English, and of introducing into our 
English theological literature those 
definite and precise modes of reason- 
ing which belong to these great 
schoolmen. We can easily unaer- 
stand the aversion of our opponents 
to the schoolmen, in which they are 
only following after their predecessor, 
Martin Bucer, who said, albeit in 
Latin, Zolle Thomam et delebo Eccle- 
siam Romanam, “Take away Tho- 
mas, and I will destroy the Roman 
Church.” To the personal remarks 
of the critic in regard to the author 
and the history of his religious opin- 
ions we give a simple /vanseat, and 
pass to what semblance of argument 
there is in rejoinder to the thesis de- 
fended in the Prodlems of the Age. 
The critic says that the same pro- 
cess of logic which the author em- 
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ploys against his opponents would 
destroy his own statements. This is 
a mere assertion, without a shadow 
of proof, and we meet it with a simple 
denial. It is, moreover, a piece of 
triviality with which we have no pa- 
tience. It is the language of the 
most wretched and shallow scepti- 
cism, conceived in the very spirit of 
the question of Pontius Pilate to our 
Lord, “ What is truth?” We have 
been engaged for thirty years in the 
study of philosophy and theology, 
and have carefully examined and 
weighed the matters we have underta- 
ken to discuss. The substance of the 
doctrine we have presented is that in 
which the greatest minds of all ages 
have been agreed; and it has been 
proved and defended against every 
assault in a manner so triumphant 
that its antagonists have nothing to 
say, but to deny the first principles 
of logic, the possibility of science, the 
certainty of faith, There are, un- 
doubtedly, certain minor points which 
are open to question and difference 
of opinion. But, as to our main the- 
sis, that the Catholic dogmas are not 
contradictory to anything which is 
known or demonstrable by human 
science, we defy all opponents to re- 
fute it. 

By another subterfuge, equally 
miserable, our critic shakes off all re- 
sponsibility of even noticing the seri- 
ous, calm, and well-motived state- 
ments which we have made respect- 
ing Catholic doctrines. We hold, he 
says, one half of our doctrines as pre- 
scribed by authority, under pain of 
excommunication and damnation; 
and the other half, under an obliga- 
tion to renounce them, at a moment’s 
warning, from the same authority ; 
therefore, no attention is to be paid 
to our arguments. ‘This is one of the 
most remarkable and most discredita- 
ble statements we remember ever to 
have come across in a writer profes- 
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sing himself an orthodox Christian. 
Does this inconsiderate writer see to 
what a dilemma he has reduced him- 
self? Either he must admit that Je- 
sus Christ, the apostles, the Bible, 
teach him with authority, and plain- 
ly and unequivocally, certain doc- 
trines which he is bound to believe, 
under penalty of being cast out from 
the communion of true believers, and 
incurring eternal damnation; or he 
must deny it. In the first case, he 
must retract his words, or give the 
full benefit of them to the rationalist 
and the infidel, against himself. In 
the second case, he must lay aside his 
mask, and step forth with the disco- 
vered lineaments of an open unbe- 
liever. We receive the dogmas of 
faith proposed by the church because 
they are revealed by Jesus Christ 
through his Holy Spirit, who is in- 
dwelling in the body of the church. 
We cannot revoke these dogmas into 
an examination or discussion of doubt, 
any more than we can doubt our own 
existence, or the first principle of rea- 
soning. Nevertheless, as we can 
argue against a person who doubts 
these first principles, or give proofs 
and evidences to an ignorant man 
of facts or truths whose certainty is 
known to us; so we can give proofs 
of dogmas of faith which we are not 
permitted to doubt for an instant to 
one who does not believe these dog- 
mas, or understand the motives upon 
which their credibility is established. 
It is unlawful to doubt the being and 
perfections of God, the immortality 
of the soul, the truth of revelation. 
Yet we may examine thoroughly all 
these topics to find new and confir- 
matory proof and answers to objec- 
tions. One who is in doubt or igno- 
rance may examine and weigh evi- 
dences in order to ascertain the truth, 
and does not sin by keeping his judg- 
ment in suspense until it obtains the 
data sufficient to make a decision 
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reasonable and obligatory. In argu- 
ing with such a person, it is necessary 
to descend to his level, and reason 
from the premises which his intellect 
admits. In like manner, when it is a 
question of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
canonicity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and all other Catholic 
dogmas; although a Catholic may not 
doubt any one of these, and would 
act unreasonably if he did, since he 
has the same certainty of their truth 
that he has of his own existence or 
the being of God; yet he may ex- 
amine the evidences which are confir- 
matory of his faith for his own satis- 
faction, and reason with an unbeliever 
in order to convince him of the truth. 
The subterfuge by which our critic 
and some other writers, especially one 
in Zhe Churchman, attempt to evade 
the inevitable deductions of Catholic 
logic, which they cannot meet and 
refute—namely, that we cannot, with 
consistency, argue about doctrines 
defined by infallible authority—is the 
shallowest of all the artifices of sophis- 
try. When the Son of God appeared 
on the earth in human nature, and in 
form and fashion as a man, claiming 
infallible authority, and demanding 
unreserved obedience, it was neces- 
sary for him to give evidence of his 
divine mission. A Jew, a Moham- 
medan, or a Buddhist cannot, in rea- 
son or conscience, believe in Jesus 
Christ until this evidence has been 
proposed to him. When it is suffi- 
ciently proposed, he is bound to be- 
lieve; and, once becoming aware 
that Jesus is the Son of God, he is 
bound to believe all that he has re- 
vealed, simply upon his word. But, 
supposing he has been erroneously 
informed that the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. contains certain doctrines or 
statements of fact which are in con- 
tradiction to what seems to him to be 
right reason or certain knowledge, it 
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is unquestionably, both prudent and 
charitable to correct his mistakes upon 
this point, and thus remove the obsta- 
cles to belief from his mind. Pre- 
cisely so in regard to the Catholic 
Church.. The demand which she 
makes of submission to her infallible 
authority, as the witness and teacher 
established by Jesus Christ, is accom- 
panied by evidence. It is upon this 
evidence we lay the greatest stress; 
and in virtue of this it is that we pre- 
sent the Catholic doctrines as certain 
truths which every one is bound to 
believe. Undoubtedly, the infallibili- 
ty of the church once established, it 
is the duty of every one to believe 
the doctrines she proposes, putting 
aside all difficulties and objections 
which may exist in his own imperfect, 
limited understanding. Yet, if these 
difficulties and objections do not lie 
in the very mysteriousness, vastness, 
and elevation of the object of faith 
itself, but in merely subjective misap- 
prehensions, it is right to attempt to 
remove them, and to make the exer- 
cise of faith easier to the inquirer. 
Moreover, although it is sufficient to 
prove the infallibility of the church, 
and then, from this infallibility, to 
deduce, as a necessary consequeice, 
the truth of all Catholic teaching ; it 
does not follow that each separate 
portion of this teaching cannot be 
proved by other and independent 
lines of argument. The divine lega- 
tion of Moses is sufficiently proved 
by the authority of Christ; but it can 
be proved apart from that authority. 
So, the Trinity, the real presence, 
baptismal regeneration, or purgatory, 
are_sufficiently and infallibly proved 
from the judgment of the church ; but 
they may be also proved from Scrip- 
ture, from tradition, and, in a nega- 
tive way, from reason. In the Prod- 
lems of the Age our principal intention 
has been to clear away difficulties 
and misapprehensions from the object 
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of faith, in order that candid inquirers 
might not be obliged to assume any 
greater burden upon their minds than 
the weight of that yoke of faith which 
the Lord himself imposes. 
this, we have endeavored not only to 
clear the dogmas of faith from the 
perversions of heretical doctrines, but 
also to distinguish them from theo- 
logical opinions, which rest only on 
human authority, and are open to 
discussion. We have also thought 
it best, not merely to mark off doc- 
trines of faith, and leave them in their 
naked simplicity, free from that theo- 
logical envelope which is sometimes 
confounded with their substance; but 
also to give them that dress which, 
in our opinion, is best fitted to set off 
their native grace and beauty. We 
have not simply expressed the defini- 
tions of the church, discriminating from 
them the opinion of this and that 
school, and thus barely indicating 
what must be, and what need not be 
believed, in order to be a Catholic. 
We know the wants of the class of 
minds we are dealing with. They 
feel the need of some general view 
which shall give them a coup a’eil of 
the theological landscape, and enable 
them to embrace the details and sin- 
gle objects contained in it in one har- 
monious whole. They have had so 
much sophistical reasoning and false 
philosophy, as well as bad and repul- 
sive theology, dinned into their ears 
and minds that they cannot be satis- 
fied without some better system as a 
substitute. We were obliged, there- 
fore, not only to point out that cer- 
tain opinions—generally repugnant to 
those who have been sickened by im- 
bibing the Calvinistic and Lutheran 
poison—are not obligatory on the con- 
science of any Catholic, but also to 
present the opinions of another school 
more remote from Protestant ortho- 
doxy, and less repugnant to those who 
are called liberal Christians. Our 
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critic seems to imagine that, in doing 
this, we are merely playing an adroit 
game in which all kinds of theologi- 
cal or philosophical opinions are used 
as counters, without reference to 
truth, and merely with the view of 
winning as many converts as possible, 
by any show of plausible argument. 
At any moment, he says, we are ready 
to throw away the whole, if com- 
manded to do so by authority. Once 
caught, those who have been drawn 
into the church by an artifice will 
have their minds tutored in a far dif- 
ferent way, and be obliged to keep 
themselves ready to accept the very 
contrary of that which we assured 
them was sound, orthodox doctrine, 
at the arbitrary will of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. Until that authority 
defines precisely what the sound Ca- 
tholic doctrine is, we can have no set- 
tled, well-grounded opinion; but only 
conjecture and hypothesis. Let the 
absurdity of any of these hypotheses 
be shown by some Protestant contro- 
versialist, and the plea is ready that 
the church is not responsible for pri- 
vate opinions. Yet we have been 
artful and audacious enough to put 
forth a network of such hypotheses 
as Catholic doctrine when they are 
not Catholic doctrine, and are direct- 
ly controverted by other Catholic 
writers. In an article which appeared 
lately in Putnam's Monthly, publicly 
ascribed to the same gentleman who 
is the avowed author of the criticism 
we are noticing, there is a general 
charge made upon “ Americo-Ro- 
man preachers,” of presenting a 
“plausible pseudo-Catholicity ” quite 
different from the genuine Italian and 
Irish article. Zhe Churchman, not 
long ago, made a similar statement 
which, if not mendacious, is supreme- 
ly foolish and ignorant, respecting F. 
Hyacinthe, and certain other devoted 
Catholics in France. 

The whole is a tissue of cobwebs, 
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which a stroke of the pen can sweep 
away. The Holy See is not accus- 
tomed to condemn suddenly and by 
the wholesale the probable opinions 
of grave and learned theologians, 
much less the doctrines of great and 
long-established schools. In _ the 
Problems of the Age, we have been 
careful to follow in the wake of theo- 
logians of established repute, and not 
to lay down propositions whose tena- 
bility is doubtful or suspected. It is 
possible that some definitions or de- 
crees may be made hereafter which 
may require us to modify some of our 
opinions in theology or philosophy, 
and we shall undoubtedly submit at 
once to any such decisions. But 
there is no probability that we shall 
ever be called upon to change radi- 
cally and essentially that system of 
theology which we have derived from 
the best and most esteemed Catholic 
authors. ‘There is certainly no reason 
to think that the tenets distinguishing 
the Dominican from the Augustinian 
school will ever be condemned in a 
mass. Those which distinguish the 
Jesuit school from either or both of 
these have been through a severe 
ordeal of accusation and trial long 
ago, and have come out unscathed. 
The same is true of the doctrines of 
Cardinal Sfondrati. Suarez, St. Al- 
phonsus, Perrone, and Archbishop 
Kenrick are certainly respectable au- 
thority, and a good guarantee of the 
orthodoxy of opinions sustained by 
their judgment. Perrone, whom we 
have followed more closely than any 
other author in treating of the most 
delicate and difficult questions, has 
taught and published his theology at 
Rome. It has passed through thirty- 
seven editions, and is more popular 
as a text-book than any other. He 
is a consultor of the Sacred Congrega- 
tions of the Council and the Index, 
Prefect of Studies in the Roman Col- 
lege, and, together with Fathers 
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Schrader and Franzlin, eminent theo- 
logians of the same Jesuit school, a 
member of the Commission of Dog- 
matic Theology, which is preparing 
the points for decision in the coming 
Council of the Vatican. The doc- 
trines advanced in the Problems of the 
Age in opposition to Calvinism, in 
accordance with the theological ex- 
position of Perrone, cannot, therefore, 
be qualified as peculiar or curious 
opinions of the author, as pseudo- 
Catholic or Americo-Roman theories, 
or as liable to any theological censure 
of unsoundness. 

Nevertheless, we have not, as the 
critic asserts, set forth these or other 
opinions indiscriminately, and in so 
far as they vary from the opinions 
of other approved Catholic authors, 
as being exclusively the Catholic doc- 
trine. We have used extreme care 
and conscientiousness in this respect, 
although our critic is incapable of 
appreciating it, from his lack of all 
thorough knowledge of the contro- 
versy he has unadvisedly meddled 
with. We do not qualify as Catholic 
doctrine, in a strict sense, anything 
which is not de fide obligante, or ad- 
mitted by the generality of theolo- 
gians, without opposition from any 
respectable authority, as morally cer- 
tain. We censure no really probable 
opinion as contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine, and are disposed to allow the 
utmost latitude of movement to every 
individual mind competent to reason 
on theological subjects, between the 
opposite extremes condemned by the 
church. It does not follow from 
this, however, that our doctrine is 
mere hypothesis, and that we are for- 
bidden or unable to come to any 
positive conclusions beyond the for- 
mal definitions of the church. The 
substance and essential constituents 
of the doctrine are certainly Catholic, 
and common to all schools. The 
Council of Trent condemned the. 
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heresies of Calvin and Luther, and 
the Holy See, the whole church con- 
curring, has condemned the heresies 
of Jansenius and Baius. We know, 
also, what was the theology of the 
men who framed and enacted the 
decrees condemning those errors, or 
affirming the opposite truths, what 
was the spirit animating the church 
at that time, and continuing in it 
until the present; and we have in the 
episcopate, but especially in the Holy 
See, the living, authentic teacher and 
interpreter of the doctrine contained 
in the written decrees. There is, 
therefore, a solid and common basis 
upon which all Catholics stand, and 
upon which it is possible and allowa- 
ble to construct theological theories 
or systems. Learning, logic, the in- 
tuitive power of genius, and the spe- 
cial gifts imparted by the Holy Spirit 
to certain favored men, have their full 
scope in carrying on this work. 
Through their activity, conclusions, 
deductions, expositions, elucidations, 
may be attained, which have a value 
varying all the way from plausible 
conjecture and hypothesis up through 
the different degrees of probability, 
to moral certainty. For ourselves, 
we have always studied to find in the 
most approved authors those opin- 
ions which approach as nearly as pos- 
sible to moral certainty ; or, in default 
of such, those which are admitted to 
be probable, and to our mind appear 
‘intrinsically more probable than their 
opposites. We write and _ speak, 
therefore, not with an economy, or as 
presenting opinions likely to captivate 
our readers, but with an interior con- 
wiction, in accordance with that which 
we believe to be really the revealed 
and rational truth; or else we indicate 
that we are speaking under a reserve 
of doubt and suspended judgment. 
As for the insinuation that we are 
concerned in any artful scheme for 
‘palming off a plausible pseudo-Catho- 


licity in lieu of the Catholicity of the 
Pope, the Roman Church, and of the 
faithful people of Ireland, we repudi- 
ate it as false, groundless, and injuri- 
ous. We hold unreservedly to the 
Pope and all his doctrinal decisions ; 
to the genuine, thorough, uncompro- 
mising Catholicity of Rome and the 
universal church; to the faith for 
which the martyred people of Ireland 
have dared and suffered all. Nothing 
could be more opposed to that astute- 
ness for which Catholic ecclesiastics 
generally obtain extensive credit, than 
to attempt such a foolish scheme in 
this country and age of the world as 
some persons attribute to us for the 
purpose of nullifying the effect of our 
influence and arguments upon the 
minds of candid inquirers after truth. 
For what purpose or end could we 
desire to propagate the Catholic reli- 
gion in this country, unless we are 
convinced that it is the only true 
religion established by Jesus Christ, 
and necessary to the salvation of 
the human race? With this con- 
viction, it would be the most su- 
preme folly to preach any other doc- 
trine but that genuine and sound Ca- 
tholic doctrine which is sanctioned 
by the supreme authority in the 
church, and which we desire to pro- 
pagate. Individuals may, no doubt, 
err, even with good intentions, in the 
attempt to discriminate between the 
permanent and the variable, the essen- 
tial and the accidental, the universal 
and the local elements in Catholicity ; 
and in the effort to adjust the relations 
between the doctrine and institutions 
of the church and new conditions of 
human science, or political and social 
order. But it is impossible for any 
individual or clique either to master or 
resist the general Catholic sentiment, 
and thus to cause the acceptance of 
any form of pseudo or neo-Catholi- 
cism as genuine Catholicity. More- 
over, there is the vigilant eye and 
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strong arm of ecclesiastical authority 
ready every moment to detect and 
restrain the aberrations of private 
judgment, and to condemn ‘all opin- 
ions or schemes which cannot be tole- 
rated without endangering either doc- 
trine or discipline. The voice of the 
Holy Father is heard throughout the 
world, and the voice of the whole 
Catholic Church will reverberate to 
the uttermost parts of the earth from 
the approaching Ecumenical Council. 
All intelligent persons, more especially 
all inquisitive, shrewd, and cool-head- 
ed Americans, have the means of 
knowing what genuine Catholic doc- 
trine is. Whoever should attempt to 
set forth a dilution of Catholicity with 
Grecism, Anglicanism, rationalism, or 
any other kind of individualism, as a 
lure to non-catholics, would, there- 
fore, simply gain nothing, unless a lit- 
tle unenviable notoriety should seem 
to his vanity a gain worth purchasing 
by the betrayal of his trust. The 
people of this country want the genu- 
ine Catholicity, or nothing. They 
will not be deluded a second time 
by a counterfeit, and become follow- 
ers of a man, a party, or a sect. Nor 
do we wish to deceive them. We 
desire to set before them the doctrine 
and law of the Catholic Church in 
their purity and integrity, that they 
may have the opportunity of embra- 
cing them for their temporal and eter- 
nal salvation. We have had this end 
in view in writing and publishing the 
Problems of the Age; and, knowing 
well the delicacy and difficulty of the 
task, we have spared no pains to 
study the decisions of councils and 
the Holy See, to compare and weigh 
the statements of the most approved 
theologians, and to make no explana- 
tions which we were not satisfied are 
tenable, according to the -received 
criterion of orthodoxy. We do not 
desire, however, or exact that any of 
our statements should be taken’ upon 
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trust by any one. We have written 
for thinking and educated persons, 
who have need of light upon certain 
dark points of Christian doctrine ; who 
are in earnest, and willing to take the 
time and trouble necessary for learn- 
ing the truth. Such persons, if they 
read only English, will find all that is 
requisite, in addition to the citations 
made in the Prodlems of the Age, in 
Mohler’s Symbolism. Scholars and 
theologians may satisfy themselves 
more fully by the aid of the collection 
of dogmatic and doctrinal decrees 
contained in Denziger’s Lunchiridion, 
and of the theologies of Billuart, Per- 
rone, and Kenrick, the first of whom 
is a strict Thomist, the second a Jesuit, 
and the third of no particular school. 
In the exposition of the more antique 
and technically Augustinian tenets, 
the works of Berti, Estius, Antoine, 
Cardinal Noris, and Cardinal Gotti 
can be consulted. There are many 
other books relating to the Jansenist 
controversy, in Latin, French, and 
English, from which the fullest infor- 
mation can be obtained in regard to 
the history of the desperate struggle 
which that pseudo-Augustinian here- 
sy—-so nearly allied to the more mode- 
rate Calvinism and to one form of 
Anglicanism——made to gain a foothold 
in the church, and its thorough and 
complete discomfiture by the learning 
and logic of the great Thomist and 
Jesuit theologians, and the authority 
of the Holy See. 

There remains but one more point 
to be noticed, closely connected with 
the topic just now discussed, the 
charge of Pelagianism made by our 
critic against our own doctrines, and 
of semi-Pelagianism made by Zhe 
Mercersburg Review against the same, 
which the latter does not distinguish 
from the doctrine of the Roman 
Church. The learned Professor Em- 
erson, of Andover, long since called 
the attention of his co-religionists to 
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the fact that the designation of Pela- 
gian is used in this country very much 
at random, and by persons who have 
no accurate notion of the tenets of 
Pelagius. Calvinism, Jansenism, and 
Baianism are heresies on one side of 
the line; Pelagianism and semi-Pela- 
gianism on the opposite. ‘The Catho- 
lic doctrine is the truth which they 
all deny or pervert, exaggerate or 
diminish, by their false perspective. 
Therefore, each of them accuses the 
Catholic doctrine of the error opposite 
to its own error. This is no new 
thing, but was long ago complained 
of by St. Athanasius and St. Hilary. 
The Arians accused the Catholics of 
being Sabellians, and the Sabellians 
accused them of being Arians or 
Arianizers. We uphold both nature 
and grace, against Calvinists and 
Pelagians, therefore we are by turns 
accused of denying both. In the 
present instance, we are accused of 
denying or diminishing grace. The 
accusation is foolish, and shows a 
very slight knowledge of theology in 
those who make it. The Pelagian 
heresy asserts that human nature is 
capable of attaining the beatitude 
which the holy angels and saints 
possess with Jesus Christ in God, by 
its own intrinsic power, and is in the 
same state now as that in which Adam 
was originally constituted. The con- 
trary doctrine is so clearly stated and 
so fully developed in the Problems of 
the Age, that it suffices to refer the 
reader to its pages. The semi-Pela- 
gian heresy asserts that human nature 
is capable of the beginning of faith 
by its own efforts, and also of merit- 
ing grace by a merit of congruity. 
This heresy is unequivocally con- 
demned by the church, and rejected 
by every school and every theolo- 
gian. ‘There is not a trace of it ina 
single line we have written. 

This leads us to notice a misap- 
prehension into which the editor of 
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The Religious Magazine of Boston 
has fallen. This Unitarian periodical 
is one which we esteem very much, 
on account of its excellent and truly 
devout spirit; and its contributors 
belong to a class of liberal Christians 
whose tendencies inspire us with 
much hope. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we recognize the can- 
did and amicable tone of the notice 
which it has given of that which we 
have written especially for those 
whose intellectual direction is in the 
line which it follows. Our Unitarian 
critic has, however, made the great 
mistake of supposing that we use an 
orthodox phraseology, without any 
ideas behind it different from those of 
liberal Christians or rationalists. He 
says, “ Setting aside what we cannot 
help calling theological technicalities, 
his account of man’s moral being ac- 
cords almost entirely with that which 
our liberal Christianity would give.” 
“Perhaps the criticism upon our 
author must be, that he only retains 
in word and form much which he has 
abandoned in fact.” The writer of 
this has been so accustomed to asso- 
ciate certain Catholic formulas and 
words with Calvinistic ideas, that they 
seem to him to mean nothing when 
dissociated from them. With him, 
the logical alternative of Caivinism is 
Unitarianism ; and whoever agrees 
with him in rejecting the former, must 
substantially agree with him in hold- 
ing the latter, however his language 
may vary from that which he himself 
uses. ‘The reason of this is, that he 
fails to apprehend the Catholic idea of 
the supernatural order; that is, of the 
elevation of the rational creature to 
the immediate intuition of the divine 
essence in the beatific vision. We 


fear that in the last analysis it will be 
found that Unitarians have lost the 
distinct conception of the personality 
of God, and retain only a vague, 
confused notion of him as abstract 
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being, and therefore not an object of 
direct vision. Hence, they conceive 
of the highest contemplation and be- 
atitude of man in the future life as a 
mere evolution and extension of our 
natural intelligence and spontaneity. 
Or, if they do conceive of heaven as 
a state in which the soul attains to a 
‘direct, personal fellowship and con- 
verse with God as a friend, a father, a 
supreme, intelligent, living, and loving 
Spirit, with whom the human spirit 
comes into immediate relations, like 
those of man with man on earth, they 
still believe that we are capable of 
attaining to this by the .mere devel- 
opment of our natural powers, and 
by purely natural acts. There is, 
therefore, a great chasm between.the 
Unitarian and the Catholic doctrine. 
The latter teaches, in the mystery of 
the Trinity, the only real and possible 
conception of personal subsistence 
in the divine essence, and sets forth 
the concrete, living, active, imperson- 
ated God, in whom is infinite, self- 
sufficing beatitude, without any neces- 
sity to create for the sake of complet- 
ing the reason, and relations, and end 
of his being. This infinite beatitude 
consisting in the contemplation and 
love of his own essence which is act- 
uated in the Trinity, presents the idea 
of a beatitude infinitely superior to 
and distinct from any felicity to which 
we have any natural aptitude or im- 
pulse. Its cause and object is the 
divine essence, directly and immedi- 
ately beheid by an intellectual vision, 
of which our corporeal vision of ma- 
terial objects is but a faint shadow. 
The Catholic doctrine teaches that 
human nature must be elevated by a 
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supernatural gratuitous grace in order 
to attain to this vision of God; that 
in Christ it is so elevated, even to a 
hypostatic union with the second per- 
son of the Trinity; that in Adam it 
was elevated to a lesser or adoptive 
filiation; that the angelic nature is 
also elevated.to a similar state; and 
that men, under the present dispensa- 
tion, are subjects of the same grace. 
The church teaches, moreover, that 
this grace is granted to men, since 
the fall, only through the merits of 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ upon the 
cross; that without divine grace they 
cannot even begin a supernatural 
life; that no merely natural virtue de- 
serves this grace; and that it is by 
faith, which is the gift of God; by 
the sacraments, and by good works 
done in the state of grace, in the 
communion of the Catholic Church, 
that we can alone obtain everlasting 
life with Christ. There is as much 
difference between this doctrine and 
any form of Unitarianism as there is 
between the sun and the earth; the 
star-studded sky and a neat, well- 
kept flower-garden. Catholics may 
differ from each other in regard to 
certain questions concerning the state 
of human nature when destitute of 
grace; but we are all agreed in re- 
gard to the need of grace for attain- 
ing the end we are bound to strive 
after, the conditions of obtaining this 
grace, and the obligation of comply- 
ing with them, as well as in regard to 
the insufficiency of all media for bring- 
ing the human race even to its acme 
of temporal progress and felicity, ex- 
cept the institutions and teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 
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HEREMORE-BRANDON; OR, THE FORTUNES OF A 
NEWSBOY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN they arrived at the Wilt- 
shire depot, Dick and Mary were 
still undecided what step to take 
next; for neither of them favored the 
idea of asking at once for Dr. Here- 
more, feeling certain that the proba- 
bilities of his being alive would van- 
ish the moment that such an inquiry 
was proposed. 

It was a nice enough town, with 
fine breezes from the sea blowing 
through its streets, and a quaint look 
about the houses that made Dick, at 
least, feel as if they were in a foreign 
land. Dick and Mary stood on the 
depot platform together, undecided 
still. 

“Let us walk a little way up and 
see what we can see,” Mary pro- 
posed. 

All that they found at first were a 
few lumber-wagons, a market-wagon, 
and now and then a group of boys 
playing; but finally they came upon 
a store, at the door of which several 
long-limbed countrymen were talking 
and chewing tobacco. I should have 
said “chewing and talking ;” for the 
chewing was much more vigorously 
prosecuted than the talking. The 
presence of the strangers, one a lady 
in a plain but very stylish dress, 
attracted some attention; the men 
surveyéd them in a leisurely, undaz- 
zled way, hardly making room for 
them to pass; for, having seen the 
sign Post-Orrice in the window of 
this store, Dick and Mary concluded 
to enter and make inquiries. The 
afternoon sun streamed in upon the 
floor; the flies buzzed at the win- 


dows; and a man, with his hat on 
and his chair tilted back, was at the 
back of the store. He made no sign 
of changing his position when he first 
saw the strangers, not because Mr. 
Wilkes was any less well disposed 
toward “the ladies” than a city mer- 
chant would be, but because country 
people fancy it is more dignified to 
show indifference than _ politeness. 
In time, however, he tilted down his 
chair, freed his great mouth from its 
load of tobacco, and lounged up to 
the counter where Mary and Dick 
were standing. 

“JT want to ask you a question,” 
Dick answered to the storekeeper’s 
look; “ I suppose you know this town 
pretty well?” Dick was so afraid of 
the answer that he did not know how 
to put a direct question in regard to 
Dr. Heremore. 

“ Rather,” was the laconic reply, 
with no change of the speaker’s coun- 
tenance. 

“ Do you know if a Dr. Heremore 
lived here once, twenty-five years or 
SO ago ?” 

“T wasn’t here in them days,” 
for Mr. Wilkes was a young man who 
did not care to be old. 

“T did not suppose you did know, 
of your own knowledge; I thought 
you might have heard.” 

“T suppose you have come to see 
him ?” 

“ Or to hear of him,” added Dick. 

“Come from Boston or York, I 
suppose ?” 

“From New York,” answered 
Dick; “can you tell us who is likely 
to give us information ?” 

“About the old doctor?” asked 
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Mr. Wilkes in the same impassive 
manner. 

“Yes,” said Dick, rather impa- 
tiently. 

“T suppose you are relations 0’ 
his >” 

“We came tod get information, not 
to give it,” Dick replied in a quiet 
tone but inwardly vexed. 

“Well,” answered the storekeeper, 
not in the least abashed by this re- 
buke, “there’s an old fellow lives up 
yonder, who knows pretty much 
everything’s been done here for the 
last forty years; you’d better go to 
him; if any one knows, he does. 
Better not be too techy with Aim, I 
can tell you, if you want to find out 
anything; people as wants to take 
must give too, you know. ‘That 
there road will take you straight to 
the house; white house, first on the 
left after you come to the meeting- 
house.” 

“Thank you; and the name ?” 

“Well, folks usually calls him 
‘The Governor’ round here; you, 
being strangers, can call him what 
you please.” 

“Will he like a stranger’s calling ?” 

“Oh! tel him I sent you—Ben 
Wilkes—and you are all right.” 

“Thank you!” Mary and Dick 
replied and turned away. “Ben 
Wilkes,” who, during this conversa- 
tion, had seated himself on the coun- 
ter, the better to show his ease in 
the strangers’ society, which—Mary’s 
especially—secretly impressed him 
very much, looked leisurely after 
them as they passed out of the store; 
then took out some fresh tobacco, 
and returned to his chair. 

“TI don’t like to go,” said Mary, 
“it may be some joke upon us.” 

“T am afraid it is,” answered Dick; 
“but, after all, what can happen that 
we need mind? [If it is a gentleman 
to whom ht has sent us, no matter 
how angty he is, he will see that you 
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are a lady, and you will know how 
to explain it; if he has sent us to 
one who is not, I guess I shall be able 
to reply to him.” 

Their walk was a very long one, 
but the meeting-house at last came 
in sight, and next it, though there was 
a goodly space between, was a large 
white house, irregular and rambling, 
with very nicely kept shrubbery 
around. 

Dick opened the gate with a hand 
that was a little nervous; but Mary 
whispered as their feet crunched the 
neatly bordered gravel walk to the 
low porch, “ It is all right, I am sure; 
there is an old gentleman by the win- 
dow.” 

“Will you be spokesman this 
time ?” asked Dick. 

Mary nodded, and as the path 
was narrow and they could not well 
walk side by side, she was in front, 
so that naturally she would be the 
first to meet the old gentleman. 

A very fine old gentleman he was ; 
a large man with a fine head, and, as 
his first words proved, a remarkably 
full, sweet voice. Seeing a lady com- 
ing toward him, he rose at once from 
his arm-chair, closed his book and 
advanced a step or two to greet her. 
Mary was one of those women 
toward whom courteous men are 
most courteous from the first glance ; 
and this old gentleman, who moved 
toward her with all the grace and 
ease of a vigorous young man, was 
one of those men to whom gentle 
women are gentler, from the first, 
than to others. 

“ Good-evening,” he said, as Mary 
looked up to him with a smile at 
at once pleasant and deferential. 
“ Good-evening,” and as she did not 
say more than these words, the gen- 
tleman continued, “I will not say, 
‘Come in,’ for it is too pleasant out 
of doors for that ; but let me give you 
chairs.” 
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“Thank you, sir, we are strangers, 
but, we hope, not intruders,” she re- 
plied. 

“Certainly not,” he answered. 
“Tt is a great pleasure for me to 
receive my old friends, and a 
pleasure to me to make new ones; 
and strangers, even if they remain 
strangers, bring with them great in- 
terest to the quiet lives of us old peo- 
ple.” This he said in a tone not in 
the least formal, or as if “ making a 
speech,” and still looking more at 
Mary than at her brother. They 
were not yet seated, and no expres- 
sion but that of kindly courtesy 
crossed his face while looking into 
the sweet, gravely smiling one be- 
fore him; his tones were hardly 
altered when he added, “I have 
waited for you these many long 
years, Mary; but I never doubted 
you would come at last. You must 
not play tricks upon my old heart ; 
it has suffered too much to be able 
to sustain its part as it did in old 
times.” 

Mary drew back a step, at this 
strange address, but she could not 
withdraw her eyes from his, as in 
tender, gentle tones he spoke the last 
words. Dick stood closer to her, but 
said nothing. 

“Indeed, you mistake,” Mary 
said, with great earnestness; “I have 
told you the truth, I am really a 
stranger, although you have called 
me by my name, Mary. I am Mary 
Brandon, and this—” 

“Ts your husband. Well, Mary, 
are you not my daughter? If you 
were changed, why come to see me ? 
I heard you were changed. I spent 
four years in Paris and Rome, follow- 
ing up the trace given me in New 
York, and then I came back disap- 
pointed but not despairing. ‘ Mary 
will not die without sending for me 
or coming to me,’ I said; and I have 
taken care always to be ready for 


you. I never thought you could 
come to me with coldness or indiffer- 
ence. I was prepared for almost 
anything—to see you poor and bro- 
ken-hearted; no shame, no sin, no 
sorrow that would part us. I did 
not think to see fou come back 
beautiful, happy, rich,” a glance at 
her dress, “and without a word of 
greeting.” 

“Dr. Heremore ?” said Dick, not 
because he believed or thought it, 
but because the words came forced 
by some inward power greater than 
his knowledge. 

“ Well, Charles,” answered the old 
gentleman, sadly but composedly, 
turning at this name, “can you ex- 
plain it ?” 

And then Mary understood it all. 
The years were nothing to him who 
had waited for his child’s return. 
She was in his arms before Dick had 
recovered from his first bewilderment, 
now, by this act of hers, trebly in- 
creased. 

“Ah my child! if I spoke severe- 
ly, it was only because I could not 
bear the waiting. I knew your jokes 
of old, darling; but when one has 
waited so long for the dear face one 
loves, the last moments seem longer 
than all the years. I will ask no 
questions. I see you two are toge- 
ther, and it is all right. You can tell 
me all at your leisure. Now, Mary, 
I must kill the fatted calf. Even 
though you and Charles have not 
returned as prodigals,” he added as 
if he would not, even in play, risk 
hurting them. 

“Not yet, please,” said Mary. 
“Let us have it all to ourselves for 
a few minutes.” And they seated 
themselves on the sunny porch, the 
old gentleman’s delight now begin- 
ning to show itself in the nervous 
way he moved his hands, and his 
disjointed sentences. Mary took off 
her hat at once, and threw it, with 











rather more of gayety than was quite 
natural to her, upon one of the short 
branches, looking like pegs, which 
had been left in the pillars of the 
porch. 

“You haven’t forgotten the old 
ways—eh, Mary?” Dr. Heremore 
asked, as he saw the movement. “I 
remember well how proud you were 
the day you first found you could 
reach that very peg, and you are as 
much a child as you were that day, 
is she not, Charles ?” 

“Pretty nearly,” answered Dick, 
who could not fulfil his part with 
Mary’s readiness. 

“ How deliciously fresh everything 
looks!” exclaimed Mary. 

“ You should have seen it in June. 
I never saw the roses thicker. O 
pet, how I did wish for you, then! 
The time of roses was always your 
time.” 

“And I love them as much as 
ever!” exclaimed Mary, telling the 
truth of herself. “Next year, if I 
am alive, I will be here with them; 
we will have jolly times looking after 
them. I have learned a great deal 
about flowers lately, but I shall never 
love roses like yours.” This indeed, 
Mary felt to be true. 

“Flora has had to be replaced,” 
said her grandfather observing her 
eyes resting on a statue in the garden 
in front. “I will show you the alte- 
rations I have made, and a few are 
improvements. But you must have 
something to eat now. I cannot let 
you go a minute longer. You came 
up by the boat, I presume ?” 

“Yes, and had a hearty dinner,” 
Mary answered, having a dread of 
a servant’s entering, and getting 
things all wrong again, “ To eat now 
will only spoil our appetite for tea, 
and I want you to see what an appe- 
tite I have.” ; 

“ Perhaps you are too tired to go 
around the garden ?” 
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“Tired! No, indeed.” 

“T am afraid it will not interest 
you much, Charles,” the old gentle- 
man said to Dick. “ You never did 
care much about the little place.” 

“Oh! I assure you, I would be 
delighted to see it all,” Dick answer- 
ed, eagerly; but Mary had noticed 
the constraint in her grandfather’s 
voice whenever he addressed the 
supposed Charles, and said quickly : 

“Oh! we don’t want you, you 
don’t know a rose from a sunflower; 
pick up a book and read till we come 
back.” 

“This way, dear; have you forgot- 
ten?” Dr. Heremore said, looking 
at her in a perplexed manner as 
naturally enough she turned away 
from the house. “This way, dear, 
you lose the whole effect if you go 
around. Come through the house. 
There, dear old Mary,” he added, 
smilingly handing her a glass of wine 
which he poured out from a decan- 
ter on the sideboard in the dining- 
room. “ Drink to ‘The Elms’ and 
no more jokes upon old hearts.” 

“To our happy meetifg and no 
more parting,” added Mary, drinking 
her wine with him. He poured out 
a glass for Dick, or Charles, as he 
thought him, and, rather formally, 
carried it to him. It was very clear 
that “Charles” was no favorite. 

All through the trim .garden, and 
then through the whole house, Mary 
followed her grandfather, her heart, 
as it may be believed, full of love 
for the tender father of her lost mo- 
ther. She stood in the room which 
that mother had occupied, and could 
not speak a word as she gazed reve- 
rently around. It was a thorough 
New England bedroom—a_ high 
mahogany bedstead, a long narrow 
looking-glass with a landscape paint- 
ed on the uppef part, in a gilt frame, 
a great chintz-covered arm-chair by 
the bed, a round mahogany table, 
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with a red cover and a Bible, a stiff, 
long-legged washstand in the corner, 
a prim chest of drawers under the 
looking-glass between the windows, 
composed the furniture of the room ; 
a badly painted picture of a young 
girl in the dress of a shepherdess, 
and a pair of vases on the mantel, 
were the only ornaments; a crimson 
carpet and white window-curtains 
were plainly of a later date than the 
furniture. 

“T have had to alter some things,” 
said Dr. Heremore, as they came 
out of the room, “ but I got them as 
much like the old ones as I could, 
that you might feel at home here. 
Your baggage should be here by this 
time, should it not? How did you 
send it ?” 

“ We left it at the station,” answer- 
ed Mary.. “ You know we were not 
sure—not certain sure that we should 
find you.” 

“I suppose not, I suppose not. 
These have been long years, Mary, but 
they have not changed us, after all. 
But I must send for your trunks. I 
suppose Charles has the checks.” 

“We brought but very little with 
us,” Mary said, considerably embar- 
rassed, and, seeing the change in his 
countenance, she hastened to add, 
“ But now that it is all right and we 
have found the way, we will stay 
with you until you turn us out; at 
least, I will.” 

“Then you will send for more 
things, and how about the children ?” 
with the same perplexed look at her. 
Mary knew not what to say. Was it 
not better to tell him the real truth 
at once? How could she go on with 
this deception, as innocent as any de- 
ception can be, and yet how break 
down his joy in its very midst? Si- 
lently she stood beside him, at a hall 
window, looking upon’ the prospect 
he had pointed out to her, consider- 
ing what answer to make him. He, 


too, was silent; for a long time the 
two stood there, and then it was the 
doctor who spoke first. 

“ Mary, your children must be men 
and women now. I had forgotten 
how long it was; but I remember you 
were here last the year the meeting- 
house over there was put up, and I 
just was thinking that was over twen- 
ty years ago. Richard was a few 
months old, then. Mary, don’t de- 
ceive me. Tell me the truth.” 

Mary turned sadly toward him, 
and laid her hands in his. 

“ Grandpapa, 1 will,” was all she 
said. 

It was a great blow to him, but 
something had been hovering con- 
fusedly before his mind ever since 
they came out together, and now it 
was clear. He turned abruptly away 
from her at the first shock, then came 
to her more kindly than ever. “ For- 
give me, dear,” he apologized with 
mournful courtesy; “I did not mean 
to be rude, but it is a great shock. 
You are very like her, very like her, 
but I should have known at once 
that those years could not have left 
her a girl like you. I will not ask 
more—your mother—” 

“ My /ather is living,” Mary said, 
with tears streaming down her face, 
as he stopped, “and that is my broth- 
er down-stairs.” 

“Is he your only brother? have 
you sisters ?” he asked. 

“Weare your only grandchildren,” 
she answered; and he understood 
that his child was dead, and another 
woman had filled her place. 

“You are a noble girl,” he said, 
with lingering tenderness in every 
word. “We will go down now. I 
will greet Richard, and then, dear, you 
will let me be alone for a little while. 
I shall have to send for your things, 
you know.” 

“If it is any trouble—” began 
Mary. 
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“None, I will see about it at 
once.” 

They went down, and he greeted 
Richard, then went away slowly, still 
begging them to excuse him for the 
inattention to them. Soon after, a 
barefooted boy of twelve or fourteen 
or so went whistling down the road 
past the house, staring at them as he 
went by; an hour after, the same boy 
returned with their bags; these were 
taken up-stairs by a thin, severe-look- 
ing, very neatly-dressed woman, who 
quickly and with only a word or two 
showed them their rooms, and told 
them that, as soon as they were dress- 
ed, tea would be ready. 

Mary dressed in her mother’s room 
with a sense of that mother’s spirit 
around her. She fortunately had 
brought a dress with her, so that she 
was able to make a slight change. 
Then slowly and with great reverence 
she went down the stairs, meeting 
Dick in the hall, to whom she whis- 
pered, “O Dick! how I love him; 
but I am afraid it will kill him; the 
purpose for which he has lived these 
twenty years is taken from him, Can 
we give him another ?” 

“Tt may be that you can,” Dick 
replied, looking tenderly into her 
sweet face, all aglow with the bright 
soul-life which had been kindled so 
actively in the last hours. “If you 
can, Mary, try it; do not think of any- 
thing else; stay with him, do anything 
you think right and good for him; he 
deserves more from us than—” Dick 
hesitated, not willing to speak unkind- 
ly of Mr. Brandon, who certainly had 
been a father to Mary—‘than any 
other.” . 

“ T will try,” Mary answered speak- 
ing quickly and in a low voice. “If 
it seems best that I should stay a lit- 
tle while, you will explain to papa? 
But perhaps, after all, it will be you 
who will be able to replace her best.” 

“We shall see,” Dick said, and 
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then Dr. Heremore was seen coming 
toward them, with less lightness in 
his step than they had noticed before ; 
otherwise there was but little change, 
except that his voice was more mourn- 
fully tender than at first. 

“Tt is a long time since I saw that 
place filled,” he said, arranging a chair 
for Mary before the tea-urn. “And 
it is very sweet to me to see your 
bright young face before me; a long 
time since I have had so strong an 
arm to help me,” he added, as Dick 
eagerly offered him some little assis- 
tance, “and I am very grateful for it.” 

There were no explanations that 
night; he talked to Dick and Mary as 
to very dear and henored guests, of 
everything likely to interest them, and 
was won by their eager attention to 
tell them many little things about his 
house and grounds, which were his 
evident pride and pleasure, all in the 
same subdued, courteous way that 
had attracted them from the first. 
There seemed, in the beginning, a far 
greater sympathy between Mary and 
him than he had with Dick, which 
was the reason, undoubtedly, why he 
devoted his attention more especially 
to his grandson, whose modest replies, 
given with a heightened color and an 
evident desire to please, were very 
winningly made. 

“T have two noble grandchildren,” 
he said to them as they stood up to 
say good-night. “ My daughter, short 
as her life was, did not come into 
the world for a small purpose; she 
did not live for little good; she has 
sent me two to love and esteem, and 
to win some love from them, I trust 
—yes, I deheve.” 

The next day, he set apart a time 
and then there were full explanations 
from both sides, Dick’s story we 
know already. Dr. Heremore’s can 
be told in a few words. His daugh- 
ter married, when very young and on 
a short acquaintance, a gentleman 
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who was spending his summer holi- 
days in the vicinity of Wiltshire, and, 
immediately upon her marriage, had 
gone to N to reside; they re- 
mained there until Richard was a 
month old, when his daughter made 
him a long—herlast—visit ; from there 
to New York, whence a letter or two 
was all that came for some little time ; 
then one written evidently in great 
depression of spirits. Dr. Heremore, 
on receipt of this, went at once to 
New York to see her, only to hear 
that she had gone with her husband 
to Europe. A little further inquiry 
proved to his satisfaction that Mr. 
Brandon was in the South, and that 
his wife was not with him ; his letters 
were unanswered, and his alarm was 
every day greater and more painful. 
At last, he followed a lady—described 
to be somewhat of his daughter’s ap- 
pearance, bearing the same name, who 
had joined a theatrical company, 
though of this last he was not aware 
‘ for a long time—to Europe. As he 
had said before, he came back disap- 
pointed but not despairing, to hear of 
Mr. Brandon’s death—the same false 
report, perhaps intentionally circulat- 
ed, which his daughter had heard. 
Her letters to him, of which she 
spoke in her letter to Dick, were lost 
while he was away searching for her. 
He had not been rich, then ; but com- 
ing home, he had resumed his prac- 
tice, and lived patiently awaiting 
news of her, energetically laboring to 
secure a small fortune for her should 
she ever come to claim it. This little 
fortune he would divide at once, he 
said, between her two children; for 
“ what,” he argued with them, “ what 
is the use of hoarding it to give to 
you later when, I trust, you will not 
need it half as much? A few hun- 
dreds in early youth are often worth 
as many thousands in after-years.” 
“That will do for Dick,” Mary 
conceded, “because it would be a 
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great thing for him to have a little 
start just now; and besides, there’s 
Somebody Else for Aim to think of; 
but I will take my share in staying 
here. You will not drive me away ?” 

“Your father ?” 

“Papa would—it’s a shabby thing to 
say—be very willing to have me away, 
in his present circumstances. He has 
been wishing and wishing for Fred and 
Joe constantly ever since they went; 
but for me—he thinks girls are a sort 
of nuisance, I know he does; and will 
be very grateful to you if you divide 
the burden with him.” 

“But if—just as I got used to lov- 
ing you, there should be another 
Somebody Else besides Dick’s ? How 
about this out of civilization place, 
then ?” 

Mary grew very red indeed, but 
answered readily, “ Oh! that’s a long 
way off; and besides, he may not 
think this out of civilization, you 
know.” 

So it was settled. One of the clerks 
who had been from early boyhood in 
Ames and Narden’s store had been 
long intending to start out on his own 
account, and Dick was very sure that 
they could fulfill their olden dream of 
partnership, now that Dr. Heremore 
was willing to give them a start. Dick 
went down to New York the day af- 
ter this conversation, and there was a 
long talk between the members of the 
firm, and the two clerks, which cul- 
minated in a dinner and the agreement 
that all was to go on as it had been 
going, until the first of May, when 
there would be a new bookseller’s firm 
in the New York Directory, to wit, 
BARNES AND HEREMORE. 

After a brief conversation with Mr. 
Brandon, Dick hurried to Carlton, 
and was not long making his way to 
the shadowy lane. To her honor 


and glory be it said, Trot was the 
first to see him; and without waiting 
for a greeting, not even for the ex- 
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pected “dear ’ittle Titten,” ran with 
all speed into the house, crying, 
“Thishter! Thishter! Mr. Dit ith 
toming!” at the top of her voice; 
and Rose, all blushing at being caught 
“just as she was,” had no time to ut- 
ter a word before “ Mr. Dit,” was be- 
side her. There was great rejoicing 
over Dick; the children pulled him 
in every direction, to show him some 
new thing he had not yet seen, until 
he began to tell the story of his ad- 
ventures, when they stood around in 
perfect silence. Mrs. Alaine and Mrs. 
Stoffs wiped their eyes between their 
smiles and their exclamations of de- 
light ; old Carl once held his pipe in 
one hand and forgot to fill it for near- 
ly a minute, so absorbed was he; but 
Rose alone did not say a word of con- 
gratulation when Dick’s good fortune 
and his brightened future were an- 
nounced. I even think she had a 
good cry about it, after a little talk 
with Dick by herself, that evening, so 
hard it is to leave one’s home. 

“There’s not a thing to wait for 
now,” Dick had said, with beaming 
eyes; and poor Rose’s ideas of 
“ youth,” and “time to get ready,” and 
all that sort of remark, were put aside 
without the least consideration. “We 
will have a little house of our own,” 
Dick continued, “we will not go to 
boarding, as some people do; you are 
too good a housekeeper for shat, I 
am sure; and as New York has no 
houses for young people of moderate 
means, we will have a home of our 
own near the city. Shall we not, 
Rose ?” 

Dick was a very busy young man 
for a couple of months after this. One 
thing Dr. Heremore did that seemed 
hard, but not so very unnatural, and 
of which no one who has never felt 
a wrong to some one dearly loved 
should judge. He begged that he 
might never see Mr. Brandon, nor 
be asked to hold any communication 
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with him. He gave Mary a certain 
sum of money, which he wished her 
to use for her father and step-brothers ; 
but beyond that, he left Mr. Brandon 
to help himself. 

After attending to all his grandfath- 
er’s requests and suggestions, Dick, as 
he had been invited to do, returned 
to Wiltshire to give an account of his 
management, and to take up some 
things for Mary’s use. He was on 
his way to the boat when he suddenly 
started and exclaimed, “ Mr. Irving!” 
for no less a person than his “Sir 
Launcelot” was standing beside him. 
Mr. Irving, not recognizing him, 
bowed slightly and passed on, and 
Dick began to be relieved that Mary 
was so far away; perhaps, after all, it 
was a great deal better. 

But another surprise was in store 
for Dick, who—an inexperienced tray- 
eller even yet, and always in advance of 
time—had gone on and waited long 
before the boat prepared to leave; for 
at the last moment a carriage drove 
rapidly to the pier, and a gentleman 
sprang from it in time to catch the 
boat. It was “Sir Launcelot.” 

“ Mr. Heremore, I believe,” he 
said to Dick, when they met some- 
what later on the boat. “I called on 
Mr. Brandon to-day, just after you 
met me, to pay my respects to him 
on my return from Europe. I found 
him in a different business from that 
in which I had left him, and very re- 
served. I asked after the ladies of 
his family, who, he told me, were at 
your grandfather’s and his father-in- 
law’s, in Maine, adding that there was 
a long story, which I had better come 
to you to hear, if you had not already 
left. I have business in Maine, so 
followed you up.” 

So they made acquaintance, and 
the new-found relationship with Mary 
was explained, as also the reverses 
Mr. Brandon had met with. 

“His wife dead, too, you tell me! 
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How shocked he must have been at 
my questions of her! How like him 
not to give me a hint!” exclaimed 
Mr. Irving. 

The new friendship progressed well, 
as it often will between two gentle- 
men, one of whom is in love with the 
other’s sister, although there was a 
wide difference between their charac- 
ters. Mr. Irving was many years 
older than Dick, as his finished man- 
ners and his manly presence attested, 
without the aid of a few gray hairs 
on his temples, not visible, and half a 
dozen or so in his heavy moustache, 
very visible and adding much to his 
good looks, in the eyes of most of the 
ladies who saw him. It seemed as 
natural to Dick that this travelled 
man, so polished, so princely as he 
was, should be just the one to please 
his high-bred sister, and he captiva- 
ted by her, as that he himself should 
belong to Rose and she to him, Con- 
sequently he did not put on any of 
the airs in which brothers, especially 
when they are very young, delight to 
appear before their sister’s admirers. 

Dick had even tact enough, when 
they reached Dr. Heremore’s house 
—for, of course, Mr. Irving’s “ busi- 
ness in Maine” did not interfere with 
his accompanying Dick to Wiltshire— 
to be very busy with the carriage and 
trunks, while Mr. Irving opened the 
little gate, and announced himself to 
the young lady on the porch, When 
Dick, a few minutes after, greeted his 
sister, he had no need, though Mary’s 
-color did not come as readily as 
Rose’s, to say with Sir Lavaine : 


“ For fear our people call you lily maid, 
In earnest, let me bring your color back.” 


I think that Dr. Heremore, though 
the very soul of courtesy, looked 
rather sadly upon Mr. Irving; but he 
was not long left in any uncertainty 
in regard to that gentleman’s wishes ; 
‘for the very next day his story was 
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told; how he had known and loved 
Mary from her very earliest girlhood, 
but that he was afraid of his greater 
age, and, anxious that she should not 
be influenced by their long acquain- 
tance and the advantages his ripen- 
ed years had given him over ad- 
mirers more suited to her in age, he 
had gone to Europe, but lacked the 
courage to remain half the time he had 
allotted, and now was back, and—” 

“ And, ah! yes, I understand; I am 
to lose her,” said her grandfather sad- 
ly. “I knew I could not keep her.” 

“Giving her to me will not be los- 
ing her. We talked about it last 
night, and we are both delighted with 
this place; and as I am bound to no 
especial spot, (Mr. Irving was an 
author,) and she loves none half so 
much as this, we can well pitch our 
tent here.” 

But when further acquaintance had 
enabled the man of “riper years” to 
take a place in Dr. Heremore’s life 
which neither Mary nor Dick could 
fill, it was settled that the old house 
was large enough for the three; and 
as Mr. Irving was wealthy, healthy, 
and wise, the sun of Mary’s happi- 
ness shone very brightly. 

There’s nothing more for me to 
say except that Dick went down to 
Carlton still once again, and that in 
its church there is a little altar of the 
Blessed Virgin, whereon Rose had 
the unspeakable delight—so precious 
to every pious heart — of laying a 
beautiful veil—Mary’s gift to her 
“sweet little sister’— which Trot 
looks critically at every Sunday, and 
may be a little oftener, and puzzles 
her small head wondering if its deli- 
cate texture—the veil’s—will stand 
the wear and tear of the years that 
must pass before she can replace it 
with hers ; which always makes uncle 
Carl laugh. And Rose has persuaded 
Mary to dedicate her own in the 
same way, and Mary has laughingly 
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complied, a little shame-faced, too, at 
her own secret pleasure in doing it, 
at the same time half wondering 
“what will come of it.” Rose does 
not wonder; she thinks she knows. 
As for Dick, there is every reason 
to believe that this coming Christmas 
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there will be two or three glad hearts 
travelling around in company with two 
or three rough, ragged, shaggy boys; 
that he will carve his own Christmas 
turkey at his own, own table; and 
that there will be a couleur de Rose 
over all his future life. 





OUR LADY’S EASTER. 


SHE knelt, expectant, through the niglit: 


For He had promised. 


In her face 


The pure soul beaming, full of grace, 
But sorrow-tranced—a frozen light. 


But, ere her eastward lattice caught 
The glimmer of the breaking day, 
No more in that sweet garden lay 

The buried picture of her thought. 


The sealed stone shut a void, and lo! 
The Mother and the Son had met! 
For her a day should never set 

Had burst upon the night of woe. 


In sudden glory stood He there, 
And gently raised her to his breast : 
And on his heart, in perfect rest, 

She poured her own—a voiceless prayer. 


Enough for her that he has died, 
And lives, to die again no more: 
The foe despoiled, the combat o’er, 

The Victor crowned and glorified. 
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Our Lady's Easter. 


II. 


What song of seraphim shall tell 
My joy to-day, my blissful queen ? 
Yet truly not in vain, I ween, 

Our earthly alleluias swell. 


It is but just that we should thus 
Our Jesus’ triumph share with thee. : 
For us he died, to set us free. 

Thou owest him risen, then, to us. 


But thou, sweet Mother, grant us more 
Than here to join the festive strain : 
To hymn, but never know, our gain 

Were ten times loss for once before. 


Thy faithful children let us be. 
Entreat thy Son, ‘hat he may give 
The wisdom to our hearts to live 

In his, the risen life, with thee. 


For so, amid the onward years, 
This feast shall bring us strength renewed ; 
To pass secure, o’er self subdued, 

To Easter in the sinless spheres. 
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TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN DURING THE LATE 
REVOLUTION, 


September 9, 1868. 

To-pay, while they are yet cele- 
brating the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, we enter Spain, that mysteri- 
ous world behind the Pyrenees, so 
different from all others, and of which 
we know so little! To-day is also 
the anniversary of my birthday into 
the Catholic Church, and now it is 
my birthday into Catholic Spain! 
“La tierra de Maria Santisima.” 

Leaving Perpignan (in the Pyré- 
nées Orientales) by diligence, we pass 
through a most tropical looking coun- 
try, amidst hedges of aloe, and olean- 
der, and pomegranates, (reminding 
one of Texas in the character of the 
soil, the productions, and even the 
houses ;) we soon begin the ascent of 
the mountains; and, before it is quite 
dark, we are across the Pyrenees. By 
the light of a beautiful sunset we have 
some grand mountain views, and en- 
counter a group of Spanish gypsies, 
dark, ragged, and dirty, but highly 
picturesque. All along these moun- 
tains are cork-trees of prodigious size, 
with black, twisted trunks, frdm which 
the bark has been stripped —their 
fantastic shapes taking the form of 
nuns or monks—great ghosts in the 
dim light. Perthus, on the other side 
the mountains, is the last French 
town; high above which towers the 
fortress of Bellegarde, built by Louis 
XIV. in 1679. Just outside this 
town we pass a granite pyramid, on 
which is written “Gallia.” <A fellow- 
passenger tells us we are on Spanish 
soil, All cry, “ Viva Espafia!” and we 
look out upon a solemn-looking sol- 
dier, who stands by a ¢antonnier, 
above which floats the red and yel- 


low flag of Spain. La Junguera is 
the first Spanish town; and here is a 
rival fort to the towering French one 
so lately seen. Here our luggage is 
visited, and we have our first experi- 
ence of Spanish courtesy. The gen- 
tlemen passengers all come to ask, 
“Will the ladies have fruit?” “ Will 
they have wine ?” And one of our par- 
ty, wishing to give alms to a blind beg- 
gar, and asking change for a franc, one 
of the gentlemen gives her the mon- 
ey in coppers, and refuses to take the 
franc ; which, it seems, is the Spanish 
custom. 

At Figueras we eat our first Span- 
ish supper ; no inconsiderable meal, 
if we may judge by this one. First 
came the inevitable soup, (fuchero ;) 
then, boiled beef; next in course, cab- 
bage and turnips, eaten with oil and 
vinegar, and the yellow sweet-pep- 
per which is the accompaniment to 
everything, or may be eaten alone, as 
salad. The third course was stewed 
beef; next, fried fish, (fish, in Spain, 
never comes before the third course ;) 
and now, stewed mushrooms; but, as 
they are stewed in oil, (and that none 
of the sweetest,) we pass them by. 
After this, lobster; then cold chicken 
and partridge; and now the delicious 
fruits of the country, and the toasted 
almonds which are universal at every 
meal, and cheese. Coffee and cho- 
colate terminate this repast, for which 
we pay three and a half francs, and 
after which one might reasonably be 
expected to travel all night. 

Gerona appeared with the early 
dawn; a curious old town of 14,000 
inhabitants, on the river Ofia, and 
looking not unlike Rome with its yel- 
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low river, its tall houses, and balco- 
nies. Both this town and Figueras 
have made themselves memorable in 
wars and sieges. Indeed, what Spa- 
nish town has not its tale of heroism 
and brave defence during the French 
invasion of 1809-11 ? These towns 
were both starved into capitulation, 
after sieges which lasted seven or 
eight months, the women loading 
and serving the guns during the siege, 
and taking the places of their fallen 
husbands or lovers, like the “ Maid 
of Saragossa.” We were glad to 
leave the diligence for the railway 
which runs by the lovely Mediterra- 
nean coast, passing many pretty towns 
with ruins of old Moorish fortresses 
and castles on the hills beyond. In 
one of these towns, Avengo de Mar, 
the dock-yards are very famous, 
and a naval school was here estab- 
lished by Charles III. - 

Mataro, a place of 16,000 people, 
seemed very busy and thriving. This, 
too, has its tale of siege and slaugh- 
ter. The French have left behind 
them in Spain a legacy of hate. Of 
the ruins of a monastery near one of 
these towns a pretty story is told. 
Two Catalonian students passing by 
this beautiful site, one exclaimed, 
“What a charming situation this 
would be for‘a convent! When I 
am pope, I will build one here.” 
“Then,” said the other, “I will be a 
monk, and live in it.” Years after, 
when the latter Aad become a monk, 
he was sent for to Rome, and being 
presented to the pope, (Nicholas V.,) 
recognized in him his old friend and 
companion, when in the act of receiv- 
ing his blessing. The pope embraced 
him; reminded the monk of his pro- 
mise ; built the convent, in which, we 
presume, the latter lived and died. 
The beautiful convent was utterly de- 
stroyed in the civil wars of 1835, 
when the ménks were all driven from 
Spain. 


“ The sacred taper-lights are gone, 
Gray moss hath clad the altar stone, 
The holy image is o’erthrown, 

The bell hath ceased to toll. 


“ The long-ribbed aisles are burnt and shrunk, 
The holy shrine to ruin sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk ; 
God's blessing on his soul !"” 


BARCELONA, PROVINCE OF CATALONIA— 
HOTEL DE LAS CUATRO NACIONES, 


September ro, 

How charming looks this gay, busy 
city, with its shady streets, beautiful 
gardens and fountains, the sea before 
it, the mountains behind, fortifications 
on every side, seemingly impregnable. 
Our hotel is on the “ Rambla,” a wide 
boulevard, like those of Paris, upon 
which most of the fine buildings are 
situated, and which is the principal 
promenade. In the evening, we go 
to one of the theatres, and hear a 
French opera beautifully sung. 


Friday, 11. 
* The books tell us that Barcelona 
was founded by Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian, B.c. 237. Caesar Augus- 
tus raised it to a Roman colony 
Ataulfo, the first king of the Goths, 
chose it for his court. In 713, it fell 
into the hands of the Moors, who 
were expelled by Charlemagne in 
801. From this time, it belonged to 
the Duchy of Aquitaine, and was 
governed by counts, until Charles 
the Bold made it an independent 
kingdom, to reward Count Wilfred 
el Velloso, who had aided him 
against the Normans. Count Ray- 
mond Berenguer IV. united Catalo- 
nia with Arragon, by marrying the 
heiress of that kingdom, from which 
time it was the rival of Genoa and 
Venice. It has always been the cen- 
tre of revolutionary movement, rest- 
lessly endeavoring to regain its inde- 
pendence. The Catalans are indus- 
trious, bold, and enterprising. In- 
deed, so much do they surpass the 
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people of other parts of Spain in ac- 
tivity and enterprise, that they are 
called the Spanish Yankees, and Bar- 
celona is termed the Manchester of 
Spain. Manufactories of cotton and 
silk; the most famous laces of Spain ; 
a most flourishing trade, as well as 
fine schools and public libraries, are 
to be found here. They boast that 
the first experiment with steam for 
navigation purposes was made in 
Barcelona, the inventor having dis- 
played his steamboat before Charles 
V. and Philip IL., in 1543. Charles, 
being occupied in foreign conquests, 
took little notice of this, and, through 
fear of explosion, the discovery was 
abandoned, and the secret died with 
the inventor. 

Barcelona has a very large French 
population. In the Calle Fernando, 
we see shops handsome as those of 
Paris. Already we find most tempt- 
ing Spanish fans for a mere trifle ; 
and at every turn the delicious choco- 
late is being made into cakes by 
machinery. There are many fine 
churches. The cathedral is a grand 
specimen of the Gothic Catalan of 
the thirteenth century—one of the 
most imposing churches we have seen 
in Europe. “Sober, elegant, harmo- 
nious, and simple,” as some traveller 
describes it. The Moors converted 
the old cathedral of their Gothic pre- 
decessors into a mosque. James IL, 
“el conquistador,” one of the greatest 
of the Catalan heroes, commenced 
this in 1293. ‘The cloisters are very 
interesting ; have a pretty court, with 
orange-trees and flowers, and a curi- 
ous old fountain of a knight on horse- 
back; the water flowing from the 
knight’s head, his toes, and from the 
tail and mouth of the horse. In the 
crypt is the body of St. Eulalia, the 
patron saint of Barcelona; removed 
from St. Maria del Mar, where it had 
keen kept since the year 878. Be- 
fore this shrine Francis I. heard 
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mass, when a prisoner in Spain, after 
the battle of Pavia. In the chow, 
over each finely sculptured stall, is 
painted the shield of each of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece. Here 
was held a “chapter,” or general 
assembly, presided over by Charles 
V., March sth, 1519. Charles, then 
only king of Spain, occupied a throne 
on one side hung with damask and 
gold; opposite was the empty throne 
of Maximilian, first emperor of Ger- 
many, (his grandfather,) hung in 
black. Around the king were assem- 
bled Christian, King of Denmark; 
Sigismund, King of Poland; the 
Prince of Orange, the Dukes of Alba, 
Friaz, Cruz, and the flower of the 
nobility of Spain and Flanders. 

There are some curious old monu- 
ments in the church, and a crucifix 
called “Cristo de Lepanto,” which 
was carried on the prow of the flag- 
ship of Don John, of Austria, in the 
battle of Lepanto. The figure—of 
life size—is all inclined to one side; 
and the faithful of that day assure us 
that the sacred image turned itself 
aside, to avoid the Moslem bullets 
which were aimed at it. Certain, it 
was never struck. 

While in the church, we see a fune- 
ral mass, which is peculiar in some 
of its ceremonies, and very solemn in 
the dim religious cathedral light, 
where every kneeling figure, with its 
black mantilla, seems to be a mour- 
ner. After the credo, little tapers are 
distributed, and, at a certain part 
of the mass, are lighted. ‘The priest 
comes to the foot of the altar. Each 
person, bearing a lighted taper, goes 
forward in procession, the men on 
one side, the women on the other. 
Each one kisses the cross upon the 
stole of the priest, as if in submission 
to the will of God. The candles are 
extinguished, and deposited in a plate. 

Walking on the Rambla this even- 
ing, we hear a drum, and, following 
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the crowd, witness the performance 
of a Spanish mountebank, whose say- 
ings must have been very witty, to 
judge by the plaudits of the crowd. 
He had a learned dog, which so far 
surpassed all the dogs we had ever 
seen that I am persuaded he was 
cleverer than his master. 


Saturday, September 12. 

A rainy day. But we take a long 
walk through the crooked, nar- 
row streets; going into the Calle de 
la Plateria (the street of the jewel- 
lers) to see the curious long filagree 
earrings worn by the peasants. We 
are as much objects of curiosity 
to these people, as they are to us, 
(bonnets and parasols being rarely 
seen in Spain.) An old man, touch- 
ed my blue veil, yesterday, asking, 
“Queste paese?” and when I toid 
him we were “Americanos,” he re- 
joined, “ Me speak England; me like 
Americanos.” Even the poorest peo- 
ple here are courteous and respectful ; 
and their language seems to have 
borrowed so much that is flowery and 
poetic from their Arab progenitors, 
that it would seem exaggerated and 
insincere, were it not accompanied 
by a grave and earnest manner as well 
as gesticulation. We ask a beggar the 
way to a certain street. He accom- 
panies us all the way, declines any 
remuneration, and at parting says, 
“Go, and may God go with you!” 
A policeman, seeing us endeavor to 
enter the Plaza Real, to look at the 
monument to the king, opens the 
gate, though the public are not ad- 
mitted. We thank him for making 
an exception in our favor; and upon 
going out, he bids us “ Adios,” ad- 
ding, “ May your beauty never be 
less.” At the “fable ad'hote, every 
Spaniard bows as we enter, and all 
rise when we leave the table. In the 
centre of the table is a pyramid of 
cigars and matches most fantastically 


arranged; and it is the custom for 
gentlemen to smoke at every meal! 
We visit St. Maria del Mar, a church 
considered by many to be superior 
to the cathedral, architecturally. It 
was built in 1329, on the site of a 
former church, erected to contain the 
body of St. Eulalia. The arched 
roof is of immense height; the main 
altar of black and yellow marble. 
The church is hung with many pic- 
tures by Spanish artists, and has the 
usual amount of stucco and gilding 
for which Spanish churches have been 
remarkable since the days of Colum- 
bus, when gold was so plentiful with 
them. 
Sunday, 13th. 

We hear mass in the little Gothic 
church of St. Monica, hard by, and 
go afterward to the cathedral, which 
is even more impressive upon a second 
view. Several baptisms are going on, 
and the very babies are dressed in 
mantillas—the white mantillas worn 
by the lower classes, which are very 
pretty. White silk, trimmed with 
white lace, or of the lace alone; the 
silk, which is a long strip, is pinned 
to the hair on top of the head, and 
the lace falls over the face, or is fold- 
ed back. Young ladies wear them 
of black lace, in the street or for 
visits; silk, for the churches; and 
these with the never-failing accom- 
paniment of the fan, belong to all 
alike; rich and poor, old and young. 
The fan serves as parasol, and strange 
to say, that, with this alone to shelter 
them from the sun, these women should 
be so beautifully fair; and in Valen- 
cia they are famed for their white 
complexions! Surely the sunin Spain 
is kinder than in America, for freck- 
les and sun-burn are never seen. 

The men wear a red or purple cap, 
which they call “gorro;” a sort of 
bag which hangs down behind, or at 
the side, or is more generally folded 
flat across the forehead; a red or 




















purple sash, (faa ;) a short jacket; 
sandals (espardinya) of hemp or straw, 
tied with strings. We drive through 
the streets, and find most of the shops 
closed, (Sunday ;) and see through the 
open doors that every house, even the 
very poorest, looks nice and clean, 

In the evening, we drive upon the 
Prado del Gracia, which terminates 
in the little town of Gracia, where 
are pretty villas, and stop at a con- 
vent for the evening service. It is 
of this very convent that they tell 
how, in the Moorish invasion of Al 
Mansour, when his. soldiers were re- 
cruiting for the harems of the Balea- 
ric Islands, (Minorca and Majorca,) 
the poor nuns, thinking to avoid so 
horrible a fate, heroically cut off their 
noses to disfigure themselves; but it 
did not avail to save them; for his- 
tory records that they were carried 
off, in spite of their noses, or, rather, 
in spite of the want of them. 

Barceloneta is a suburb where live 
the fishermen, and where we find 
docks crowded with shipping. From 
this we have a fine view of the Fort 
Montuich, built upon a high rock. 
There is also a citadel near the s&, 
and a beautiful promenade upon 
the walls, (Muralea del Mar.) And 
amongst the public buildings is a uni- 
versity, said to be the finest in Spain ; 
many hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, and a theatre (the Lycée) 
which they claim to be larger than 
San Carlo, in Naples, the Scala, in 
Milan, or even the new-opera house 
in Paris. Barcelona is the birthplace 
of Balmes, the author of that great 
work, Protestantism and Catholicity 
compared in their Influence upon 
Civilization. 


VALENCIA DEL Crp, Sept. 14, 
Yesterday, at six in the morning, 
- we leave Barcelona for “the City of 
the Cid,” arriving at ten o’clock at 
night ; a long, fatiguing, but interesting 
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day. The railway runs by the blue 
Mediterranean, with stern, bleak 
mountains close on the other side; 
or through vineyards, and fig and 
olive groves, with which are mingled 
peaches, apples, and quinces, show- 
ing that all varieties of fruits meet 
together in this favored clime. In 
passing Martorell, the third or fourth 
station from Barcelona, we have a fine 
view of Montserrat; a picturesque, 
jagged mountain 1000 feet high, 
where is a monastery, one of the 
most celebrated pilgrimages in Spain. 
On the opposite side is a famous old 
Roman bridge (over the Llobregat 
river) called “del Diablo,” built in 
531 B.c., by Hannibal, in honor 
of Hamilcar. At one end is atrium- 
phal arch. Here the views are par- 
ticularly fine. 

Villafranca comes next, the earliest 
Carthaginian colony in Catalonia, 
founded by Hamilcar. Next we see 
Terragona, an ancient city, on a steep 
and craggy eminence, founded by the 
Scipios. It was long the seat of the 
Roman government in Spain; now 
famous for its fine wines. 

_ Here the costume of the peasants 
begins to look more eastern. The 
full, short linen pantaloons, (on each 
leg a petticoat ;) a red handkerchief, 
worn as a turban; sometimes leather 
leggings, but more frequently legs 
red from the wine-press, where they 
have been treading out the grape- 
juice. The peasants are simple and 
friendly, and, seeing few strangers, 
look upon them as guests, and seem 
never disposed to speculate upon our 
ignorance of the prices of things. 
One of our party offered to pay for 
a tempting bunch of grapes which we 
saw in a man’s basket, who pressed 
to look at us in one of the stations. 
With difficulty he was prevailed upon 
to take a real, (five cents.) He then 
offered more, which we in turn de- 
clined, Waiting till the train moved 
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off, he sprang forward, and dropped 
into my lap a bunch which must have 
weighed several pounds, and I looked 
back to see him smiling most trium- 
phantly. At another station (a poor 
place in the mountains) a modest, 
clean-looking woman came forward 
with glasses of water. No one paid 
anything for drinking it. But when 
she came to our carriage, one of the 
party gave her two reals, (ten cents 
in silver.) ‘The poor thing shook her 
head sadly, saying, “No tengo cam- 
bia.” (But I have no change.) When 
she was made to comprehend that 
she was to,keep it a//, her face glowed 
with delighted surprise; and as we 
moved off, we saw her showing the 
money to all around her. No doubt 
she took my friend for the queen her- 
self ! 

At Tortosa, on the Ebro, we begin 
to see the palm-trees. And here we 
enter the province of Valencia, the 
brightest jewel in the crown of Spain. 
The Moors placed here their para- 
dise, and under their rule it became 
the garden of Spain. From them 
the Cid rescued it in 1094, and here 
he governed like a king, and died 
here in rogg. It was then annexed 
to Castile and Arragon. It is a forti- 
fied town, about three miles from the 
sea; and with its narrow streets, tall 
houses, balconies, with curtains and 
blinds hanging outside into the 
street, looks perennially southern and 
Spanish. We come up from the sta- 
tion in a “ tartana,” a vehicle peculiar 
to Valencia, a sort of omnibus on 
two wheels, made to hold six persons ; 
without springs, and with one horse. 
The driver sits on the shaft, with his 
legs dangling down, or supported by 
a strap. This vehicle jolts horribly, 
but is very cheap and convenient. 


Tuesday, September 13. 
To-day we first see the museum, in 
which are many pictures of Spanish 


artists, both ancient and modern— 
two of Spagnoletto, and several of 
Ribalta and Juanes—two Valencian 
artists of whom they are very proud. 
The last is especially famed for his 
beautiful pictures of our Lord. We 
saw here the ancient altar used by 
James the Conqueror, “ Don Jaime,” 
as he is called —the great hero 
of Catalonia, son of Pedro I. He 
was one of the first sovereigns who 
established standing armies in Eu- 
rope. Amongst other wise institu- 
tions, the municipal body of Barce- 
lona was his work. He died in Va- 
lencia, 1276, on his way to the monas- 
tery of Poblet to become a monk, 
confiding his goodly sword, “ La Ti- 
zona,” to his son Don Pedro, in whose 
favor he had abdicated that year. 

In this museum are many remains 
of the ancient Saguntum, (now called 
Murviedro,) which is but a few miles 
from Valencia, and a model of its old 
Roman theatre. In the court of the 
building are some palm-trees three 
hundred years old. 

We next visit an ancient church of 
the Jesuits to see one of Murillo’s 
‘@mmaculate Conceptions,” which is 
very beautiful. Then the “ Audien- 
cia,” an ancient building of the six- 
teenth century, where are the courts of 
justice and other courts. Here is 
some wonderful old carving, and curi- 
ous portraits of Inquisitors; civil, on 
one side, ecclesiastical on the other. 
We were glad to see that the former 
greatly outnumbered the latter. After 


this, we go to one of the finest hospi-’ 


tals in the world; with marble floors, 
and pillars supporting a lofty ceiling ; 
the great windows opening into gar- 
dens of orange, and myrtle, and jessa- 
mine ; all clean, fresh, and cool; with 
an altar so placed in the centre, 
under a lofty dome, that every patient 
could see and hear the divine office. 
The whole building was alike well 
arranged; the kitchen large and con- 
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venient, and the dispensary grand. 
Certainly, in all our experience—and 
we have visited hospitals everywhere 
—we have seen nothing so inviting, 
so really elegant, as this. Here we 
meet the two loveliest women we 
have seen in Spain; both sisters of 
charity; one having charge of the 
dispensary, and the other of the found- 
ling institution connected with the 
hospital. Such white complexions; 
lovely color; such eyes, and eye- 
lashes, and teeth! Specimens of the 
beauty of Valencia. And such char- 
ming groups of children as we saw 
amongst these unhappy disowned 
ones! Unconscious of their fate, 
they played merrily in the cool court, 
till, seeing strangers, many ran to 
hide their beautiful eyes behind the 
sister's apron. The _ school-room 
would have done honor to the most 
“enlightened nation,’ which might 
here take a lesson from “ denighted 
Spain.” Great placards hold the 
“A BC.” Slates hang in order by 
the little benches against the wall; 
pictures of beasts and birds, for natu- 
ral history; maps, for geography; 
drawings, for mathematics; balls 
strung on wires, for counting; large 
books filled with colored engravings 
of Bible history, from the birth of 
Adam to the end of the Apocalypse. 
And such neatness and order! There 
is one department for the little ones 
whose mothers leave them each mor- 
ning, when they go out to work, re- 
turning for them at night. Their tiny 
baskets hung in a row. Some, who 
were quite babies, were being greatly 
petted, because it was their first day 
away from the mother. 

While in the school-room, one of 
the party began examining a large 
map of Spain with reference to our 
projected route. The sister seeing 
this, lowered the map by a cord, and 
calling a little fellow of five years, he 
pointed out the oceans by which 
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Spain is surrounded, named the rivers 
and mountains, the provinces of 
Spain, and the principal towns ; never 
once making a blunder, though he 
often paused to recollect himself. 

We drive to see the queen’s gar- 
den, where is every tropical tree and 
flower. This, with other gardens, 
borders upon the Alameda, a broad, 
shady promenade extending three 
miles to the sea. There is another 
promenade called the “Glorieta,” 
where the band plays every morn- 
ing from nine to eleven. We see, 
also, the Plaza de Toros, (the arena for 
the bull-fights,) one of the finest in 
Spain, capable of holding twenty thou- 
sand people; built so exactly like 
a Roman amphitheatre that we feel 
as if we looked upon the Colosseum 
in the days of its glory. It is evident 
that these people inherit the love ot 
this their national pastime from their 
Roman ancestors. Happily, the 
fashion is dying out. In Valencia, 
the bull-fights occur but once or 
twice a year. They are now making 
preparations for a three days’ “ fun- 
cion,” to begin on the 24th. We saw 
the poor horses doomed to death. 
Forty a day is the average number. 
The men are rarely killed, but often 
badly hurt. 


Wednesday, September 16. 

This morning we go to the markets 
to see the wonderful display of fruits 
for which Valencia is so famous. 
Never were such grapes and peaches, 
melons and figs, oranges and lemons, 
apples and pears, the last as fine as 
could be seen in all New England; 
the nuts and vegetables equally 
good. Potatoes, and tomatoes, and 
peppers, of mammoth size, and even 
the Indian corn and rice as good as 
those of America. But even the Spa- 
nish gravity is here upset at sight 
of our round hats, short veils, and 
parasols. The women hold their 
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sides with laughter, and we are driven 
to resolve upon wearing mantillas 
and fans, which fashion we soon after, 
in self-defence, adopt. We go to the 
shops to buy fans, which are a spe- 
cialty of Valencia, as are also the 
beautiful striped blankets, (mantas,) 
which are as indispensable to a Va- 
lencian as the fan is to the Valen- 
cienne; and is at once his cloak, his 
bag, his bed, his coverlet, and his 
towel. They say of a Valencian, 
that he has two uses for a water- 
melon—to eat his dinner, and make 
his toilette. After eating the melon, 
he washes his face with the rind, and 
wipes upon his manta. They wear 
it slung gracefully over the left shoul- 
der, or over both shoulders, the ends 
falling behind; and over the head- 
handkerchief is often worn the point- 
ed hat of Philip II.’s time, with wide, 
turned-up brim. 

To-day we visit the cathedral and 
San Juanes. Like most of the great 
churches of Spain, the cathedral occu- 
pies the site of a Roman temple. 
This, made into a church by the 
Goths, was changed to a mosque by 
the Arabs, and now (since 1240) it 
is again a Christian church. Some 
of the doors, and many of the orna- 
ments, are Moorish. The gratings— 
of brass—are very handsome; as are 
the altars and screen, of marble and 
alabaster. This last is most abundant 
in Spain. A palace opposite to our 
hotel (that of the Marquis de los 
Aguas) is beautifully adorned on the 
outside with statues, and vases, and 
flowers of alabaster in relievo. 

All these Spanish churches are 
much ornamented with stucco and 
gilding, according to the taste of the 
time in which they were built. The 
cathedral has some good pictures in 
the sacristy ; and within the sanctuary 
hang the spurs of Don Jaime upon 


his shield. His body is in one of the 


chapels. 


In an old chapter-house we were 
shown some great chains taken from 
the Moors, and a series of portraits 
of all the archbishops of Valencia; 
and so much is it the habit to gesticu- 
late in this country, that even these 
dignitaries, instead of being painted 
in ecclesiastical attitudes, have their 
fingers in every imaginable position. 
One must know their expressive lan- 
guage to read what each of these 
worthies may be saying. 

After some shopping, we go to call 
upon the present archbishop, a grace- 
ful and dignified person, who received 
us most kindly, and presented us 
each a chapelette and scapular. He 
has a grand old palace, very plainly 
furnished ; a pretty chapel; and, in 
a fine old hall, with groined roof, were 
portraits of his predecessors from the 
sixth century to the present day. 

We have a visit from the English 
consul, to whom we brought letters. 
He is very kind and friendly, and 
full of offers of service. The Spanish 
sun seems to have warmed the Eng- 
lish heart, which seldom gives out so 
much, save in its own foggy island. 
He sends us some fine wine, which, 
with some iced orgeat, secures us a 
merry evening. 

Thursday, 17, 

This morning we hear mass in the 
Church of the Patriarch, into which 
no woman may enter without being 
veiled. Then we visit the house in 
which St. Vincent Ferrer, the patron 
of Valencia, was born, and where 
is a fountain greatly esteemed for its 
miraculous powers. 

While at breakfast, a young man 
enters, whom we take for a Spaniard, 
but who proves to be an American, 
and from Maine! He has lived in 
Cuba, however, and it turns out 
that his father is a friend of the Spa- 
nish ladies with whom we are travel- 
ling. He gives a pleasant account 
of his travels in the north of Spain; 
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tells of the wonders of Burgos; of the 
railway between that and Miranda, 
which shows such extraordinary engi- 
neering skill; and of the fine scenery 
through which he has passed. Yes- 
terday, on the mountains, he saw 
three sunsets; or rather, saw the sun 
set three times, in descending from 
range to range. 

It is delightful to meet an Ameri- 
can who, instead of complaining of 
the discomforts of travelling in Spain, 
as most of our people do, sees only 
what is pleasant. For ourselves, we 
have been most fortunate; good ho- 
tels, most obliging people, and, so 
far from being extortionate, (as we 
were told to expect,) we find Spanish 
hotels cheaper than those of any 
other part of Europe. To-day we 
eat the “ pollo con arroz,” one of the 
national dishes, (rice with chicken 
and saffron,) and find it very good. 

Hans Andersen, in his little book 
on Spain, says : 


“Connected with Valencia, are several 
of the old Spanish romances about the Cid 
—he who in all his battles, and on occasions 
when he was misjudged, remained true to 
his God, his people, and himself; he who, 
in his own time, took rank with the monarchs 
of Spain, and down to our own time is the 
pride of the country which he was mainly 
instrumental in rescuing from the infidels. 
As a conqueror he entered Valencia, and 
here lived with his noble and heroic wife, 
Zimena, and his daughters, Dofia Sol and 
Dofia Elvira; and here he died in 1099. 
Here stood around his bed of death all who 
were dear to him. Even his very war- 
horse, Babieca, was ordered to be called 
thither. In song, it is said that the horse 
stood like a lamb, and gazed with his large 
eyes upon his master, who could no more 
speak than the poor horse himself. . . 
Through the streets of Valencia passed at 
night the extraordinary cavalcade to San 
Peder de Cordojfia, which the departed chief 
had desired should be his burial-place. 
The victorious colors of the Cid were carried 
in front. Four hundred knights protected 
them. Then came the corpse. Upright 


upon his war-horse sat the dead; arrayed 
in his armor with his shield and his helmet, 
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his long white beard flowing down to his 
breast. 

“Gil Diaz and Bishop Jeronymo escorted 
the body on either side ; then followed Dofia 
Zimena with three hundred noblemen. The 
gate of Valencia toward Castile was opened, 
and the procession passed silently and slow- 
ly out into the open fields, where the Moor- 
ish army was encamped. A dark Moorish 
woman shot at them a poisoned arrow, but 
she and a hundred of her sisters paid the 
forfeit of their lives for that deed. Thirty- 
six Moorish princes were in the camp ; but 
terror seized upon them when they beheld 
the dead hero on his white charger. 


* And to their vessels they took flight, 
And many sprang into the waves. 
Two thousand, certainly, that night 
Amid the billows found their graves.’ 


“ And the Cid Campeador thus won, after 
he was dead, good tents, gold and silver ; 
and the poorest in Valencia became rich. 
So says the old ‘ Song of the Cid in Valen- 
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CORDOVA— PROVINCE OF ANDALUSIA~— 
FONDA SUIZA—HOTEL SUISSE, 


September 18. 

After a long night journey, (by 
rail,) we reach a hotel rivalling the 
cleanness and comfort of the genuine 
Swiss hotel, and find ourselves in the 
ancient capital of the Moorish empire, 
and in that lovely, bright Andalusia, 
so famed throughout the world. 

From the time we leave Valencia 
until we reach Jativa, (about fifty 
miles,) we pass over the “ Huerta ”(the 
“ garden”) of Valencia, one continu- 
ous plain of verdure ; pastures which 
are cut from twelve to seventeen 
times a year. Golden oranges, and 
other fruits hang above these green 
fields; and dates, and figs, and 
peaches, and pears, and quinces, 
pomegranates, plums, apples, melons, 
and grapes, and olives, with Indian 
corn, rice, and every vegetable in 
equal perfection. Well might the 
Moors term this plain (with Anda- 
lusia) “the Paradise of the East.” 
For centuries after their expulsion, 
their poets still sang verses expressive 
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of their grief for its loss, and it is said 
they still mention it in their evening 
prayers, and supplicate Heaven to re- 
store it to them. 

And this fertility is all their work. 
Every stream has been turned from 
its channel into numberless little ca- 
nals, which water this luxurious soil; 
and these are arranged with such 
skill and care that crop after crop 
has its share of irrigation, and in its 
just proportion. From Jativa the 
country becomes more mountainous. 
We pass the ruins of an old chateau 
on a high hill, (Montesa,) seat of an 
ancient order of chivalry which exis- 
ted after the suppression of the Tem- 
plars. We next pass Almanzar, Chin- 
chilla, Albacete, where they sell the 
famous “Toledo blades,” now hardly 
so famous. Here we are in La Man- 
cha, and when we stop in Alcazar at 
midnight, we are near the village of 
Toboso, which Cervantes makes the 
dwelling of Don Quixote’s Dulcinea. 
Alcazar is claimed as the birth-place 
of Cervantes. 

Here we leave our road for the 
grand route between Madrid and 
Cordova; and here we are crowded 
into carriages with other ladies, a fate 
from which we have hitherto been 
defended; each conductor treating 
us as if we had been especially com- 
mitted to his care, and sparing us all 
annoyance. Fortunately, at Manza- 
nares two of these ladies leave us, 
and we make acquaintance with the 
third, who is very kind and _ polite ; 
offers us a share of her luncheon, 
and gives us much information of 
people and things in Spain. She is 
a Portuguese, and tells us how much 
larger and finer are the olive-trees in 
her country than in Spain; she re- 
members one tree which eight men 
could not clasp. From her we hear 
much of the queen as from an un- 
prejudiced source, and learn, what we 
gathered afterward from many cre- 


dible sources, that this poor queen is 
a good woman, a very pious woman, 
full of talents and accomplishments, 
generous to a fault, with strong feel- 
ings and affections, which induce her 
to reward to excess those whom she 
loves or who have served her; and 
this has given rise to the injurious 
reports which have found their way 
to every foreign newspaper, but which 
no good people in Spain believe. 

From Andujar the country is very 
uninteresting, more of a grazing coun- 
try, where we see immense herds of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and goats, with 
picturesque shepherds minding them. 
The men wear short trousers, open- 
ed several inches at the ankle, show- 
ing the untanned leathern buskin, (as 
is seen in the old pictures of Philip 
II.’s time,) a red sash, and the black 
hat turned up all around. Presently 
we come upon the Gaudalquivir, upon 
which Cordova is situated, and which 
is crossed here by a bridge of black 
marble. We drive up the cool, sha- 
dy streets, catching glimpses, through 
open doors and curtains, of the little 
paradise within—the marble courts, 
with fountain, and orange-trees, and 
flowers, and vines—a vestige of the 
old Moorish time. In fact, everything 
here so preserves its Arabic character 
that one is transported six centuries 
back, into the palmy days of the Ka- 
lifs, when this city was said to have 
contained half a million of inhabi- 
tants, 200,000 houses, 60,000 palaces, 
700 mosques, goo baths, 50 hospitals, 
and a public library of 600,000 vol- 
umes. Of all these glories only the 
mosque remains to show by its mag- 
nificence that these accounts cannot 
be exaggerated. 


Saturday, September 19. 
We hasten to see the mosque, (the 
cathedral now,) and, entering a low 
door-way in the wall which surrounds 
it, you find yourself in a beautiful 
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oriental court, with fountains, and 
rows Of tall palms, and ancient orange- 
treesand cypress. ‘This is called “ the 
court of ranges.” Open colon- 
nades surround the court on all sides 
save one, from which twenty doors 
once opened into the mosque; only 
one of these is now open. Enter 
this, and you find yourself in a forest 
of pillars—a thousand are yet left— 
of every hue and shade, no two alike, 
of jasper, and verde antique, and 
porphyry, and alabaster, and every 
colored marble, fluted, and spiral ; 
and over these, rises arch upon arch 
overlapping each other. These di- 
vide the mosque into twenty-nine 
aisles from north to south, and nine- 
teen from west to east; intersecting 
each other in the most harmonious 
and beautiful manner. The Moors 
brought these pillars from the ancient 
temples of Rome, and Nismes, and 
Carthage. The mosque was built in 
the eighth century, by Abd El Rah- 
man, who aimed to make it rival those 
of Damascus and Bagdad. It is said 
he worked upon it an hour every day 
with his own hand, and it is certain 
that it ranked in sanctity with the 
“Caaba” of Mecca, and the great 
mosque of Jerusalem. ‘Ten thousand 
lamps illuminated it at the hour of 
prayer; the roof was made of arbor 
vite, which is considered imperisha- 
ble, and was burnished with gold. 
The chapel, where is the holy of ho- 
lies—where was kept the Koran— 
gives one an idea of what the orna- 
ments of the whole must have been. 
Here the carvings are of the most ex- 
quisite fineness, like patterns of lace; 
the gold enamel, the beautiful mosa- 
ics, are as bright as if made yesterday. 
In the holy of holies—a recess in 
this chapel—the roof is of one block 
of marble, carved in the form of a 
shell, supported by pillars of various- 
colored marble. Around this wall a 
path is worn in the marble pavement, 
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by the knees of the faithful making 
the mystic “seven rounds;” and our 
guide tells us that, when a few years 
ago, the brother of the king of Mo- 
rocco came here, he went round this 
holy of holies upon his knees, seven 
times, crying bitterly all the while. 
The chapel of the Kalifs is also re- 
markable, from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, the marble being carved in these 
beautiful and delicate patterns. 

From the cathedral, we go to visit 
the old Roman bridge of sixteen 
arches, which spans the Guadalquivir.. 
This looks upon some ruins of Moor- 
ish mills, and the orange-gardens of 
the Alcazar, (now in ruins,) once the 
palace of Roderick, the last of the 
Goths. As we pass the modern Al- 
cazar, (used as a pnison,) an old cav- 
alry officer comes out of the govern- 
ment stables, and invites us to look 
at the horses—the silky-coated Anda- 
lusians of which we have heard so 
much, and the fleet-footed, graceful 
Arabians. Each horse had his name 
and pedigree on a shield over his 
stall. Returning to our hotel for 
breakfast, we go out again to see the 
markets and the shops; visit some 
churches, and the lovely promenade 
by the Guadalquivir. Our costumes 
excite great remark ; one woman says 
to another, “ They are masqueraders ;” 
another lifts her hands and exclaims 
“ Ave Maria ;” and but for the inter- 
vention of our guide, who reproves 
their curiosity, we should be followed 
by a troop of children. 


Sunday, 20. 

Coming to breakfast, we are charm- 
ed to find our young American 
friend whom we had left in Valencia; 
and, in spite of a pouring rain, we all 
set out to hear high mass in the cathe- 
dral. The mosque was consecrated, 
and made the cathedral, when the 
city was captured by St. Ferdinand 
in 1236. Several chapels and altars 
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were then added, and in 1521, the 
transept and choir were begun, to 
make room for which, eighty pillars 
were sacrificed. Charles V., who 
gave permission for this act of van- 
dalism, was deeply mortified when he 
saw what had been done, and reprov- 
ed the canons of the church, saying, 
they had destroyed what was unique 
in the world, to raise that which could 
be found anywhere. 

While we are at mass, our young 
American arrives with the guide, to tell 
us that a revolution has broken out, 
and entreats us to return to the hotel. 
Some of the ladies are much alarmed ; 
‘but my friend and myself, remember- 
‘ing that revolutions are chronic in 


‘Spanish countries, and are generally 


bloodless, we maintain our ground, 
too old soldiers to be driven from the 
field before a gun is fired; and the 
result justifies our faith. 

Nobody quits the church. We have 
a solemn procession of the Blessed Sa- 
crament after mass, winding through 
these beautiful aisles, accompanied 
by a band of wind instruments, the 
whole congregation following. We 
reach home to find our fellow-travel- 
lers very much frightened and annoy- 
ed at the prospect of a long deten- 
tion; but we are assured that the 
worst which can befall us is a delay 
of a few days, to which we can 
well submit in this comfortable inn. 
Making acquaintance with our fellow- 
prisoners, we grow jolly over our mis- 
fortunes. The railways are all cut; 
General Prim and his colleagues (the 
exiled generals) are besieging Cadiz ; 
and the queen has fled to Biarritz, to 
claim the intervention of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon. These are some of 
the rumors which are rife during the 
day. Hosts of red umbrellas parade 
the town—the most formidable wea- 
pon which we encounter; a few 
voices faintly cry “Libertad!” and 
“Viva!” some damp-looking soldiers 


pass by, with lances from which de- 
pend little red flags, looking limp and 
hopeless in the heavy rain. ‘These 
troops declare for the people. We ask 
one of these what they want; the 
answer is, “ Liberty.” (Of course.) 
“ And what is that ?” “We want a 
King. Weill not be governed by 
a woman.” Inflammatory hand-bills 
are distributed amongst the crowd, 
very vague in their demands, “ an 
empty throne” being the first requi- 
site on the list. 

One man is killed, (a fine young 
officer of the queen’s troops merciless- 
ly shot down,) and another man is 
wounded. In the evening, we hear 
that the revolution is accomplished in 
Cordova; the insurrectionists have 
the city! 

Monday, 21. 

All is peaceful in appearance, and 
we go out to shop, to find some of 
the filagree jewelry for which Cordo- 
va is remarkable—an art retained 
from the time of the Moors. The 
rain drives us in, and we spend the 
day with music, books, and in conver- 
sation with our new friends—a Span- 
ish lady of rank, who has come to 
Cordova about a lawsuit, and who 
shakes with fright, and goes about 
with a glass of water and a cup of 
vinegar to quiet her nerves; the poor 
lady neither eats nor sleeps. The oth- 
ers are of different calibre; a sturdy 
Scotch lady, and her companion, a 
sweet and charming German girl. 
* Who’s afeard !” 

Tuesday, 22. 

We are roused by the sound of 
military music, and find that 5000 of 
the queen’s troops are entering the 
city. Such splendid-looking fellows! 
Such handsome officers! It is plain 
the city is taken in earnest now/ 
The inconstant populace clamor and 
shout ; all is enthusiasm ; the report 
is, that the insurrectionists are fled to 
Seville; the roads are repaired, but 
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we are not allowed to leave the city. 
Still prisoners of war/ Later in the 
day, we hear that the troops we saw 
this morning are those which had 
joined the insurgents at Seville. The 
queen’s troops, commanded by the 
Marquis de Novaliches, are outside 
the town, fearing to be too few for 
those within, and waiting the turn of 
events. It is supposed there will be 
some compromise entered into; a 
convention patched up; and no 
fighting. ‘The prime minister, Gon- 
zales Bravo, has fled from Madrid, 
where all is anarchy. This man, who 
has been the author of all the oppres- 
sive measures, and all the banishments 
which have made the queen’s govern- 
ment unpopular, now, in her hour of 
need leaves her to her fate, after cru- 
elly deceiving her. When she feared 
the danger of revolution, he assured 
her she might leave the country with- 
out any anxiety ; and she went to Biar- 
ritz in ignorance of the truth ; thus giv- 
ing her enemies the very opportunity 
they desired. Even now, (they say,) 
were she to return, and throw herself 
upon the generosity of the people, she 
would be received kindly; such is the 
loyalty of Spaniards to their mon- 
archs. The influence of Bravo ban- 
ished the Montpensiers, (the queen’s 
sister and her husband, the son of 
Louis Philippe,) who were naturally 
her best friends, and to whom she 
had showed every kindness. He 
sent away many of her most popular 
generals; and now they return, with 
men and arms, and British and Prus- 
sian gold; the people sympathize 
with them, the troops join them; we 
hear from Cadiz, that there was a 
perfect ovation upon their landing. 
To-day, we have a fine walk ina 
beautiful park, on one side of the 
city, from whence we have a charming 
view of the mountains; on one side, 
so grand and bold, with olive groves, 
and white country houses sparkling 
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in the sunshine; on the other side, 
the hills are low, and their graceful, 
wavy outlines have the peculiar pur- 
ple hue belonging to Spain, and form 
a striking contrast to the others. Be- 
tween the two, lies the city, and the 
fertile plains about it. We lose our 
way in the tortuous streets, and spend 
the morning peeping into the beauti- 
ful patios, (courts,) which open to the 
heavens, or have sometimes a linen 
awning over them; with marble 
pavements, over which the cool foun- 
tains play; with orange-trees, and 
flowers, amongst which sofas, and 
chairs, and pictures are disposed ; and 
around which often runs a ‘marble 
corridor, with pillars and curtains, 
communicating with the other apart- 
ments. Here the family sit, and here 
take place the “tirtulias,” the meet- 
ings for talk and music. A picture 
of one of these patios is thus charm- 
ingly translated from one of Fernan 
Caballero’s beautiful tales by a late 
English traveller; and which any one 
who has been in Spain will recog- 
nize: “The house was spacious, and 
scrupulously clean: on each side 
the door was a bench of stone. In 
the porch hung a little lamp before 
the image of our Lord in a niche 
over the entrance, according to the 
Catholic custom of putting all things 
under holy protection. In the mid- 
dle was the ‘patio,’ a necessity to 
the Andalusian. And in the centre 
of this spacious court an enormous 
orange-tree raised its leafy head from 
its robust trunk. For an infinity of 
generations - had this beautiful tree 
been a source of delight to the family. 
The women made tonic decoctions 
from its leaves; the daughters adorn- 
ed themselves with its flowers; the 
boys cooled their blood with its fruits ; 
the birds made their home in its 
boughs. The rooms opened out of 
the ‘ patio,’ and borrowed their light 
from thence. This ‘patio’ was the 
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centre of all the ‘home;’ the place 
of gathering when the day’s work 
was over. The orange-tree loaded 
the air with its heavy perfume, and 
the waters of the fountain fell in soft 
showers on the marble basin, fringed 
with the delicate maiden-hair fern. 
And the father, leaning against the 
tree, smoked his ‘cigarro de papel ;’ 
and the mother sat at her work, while 
the little ones played at her feet, the 
eldest resting his head on a big dog, 
which lay stretched at full length on 
the cool marble slabs. All was still, 
and peaceful, and beautiful.” 

We close the day with a farewell 
visit to the cathedral. Surely it .is 
the most wonderful building in the 
world. Even St. Peter’s hardly fills 
one with greater astonishment. ‘This 
is altogether unique; and its grace, 
and elegance, and harmony win one 
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to love it. We lingered by the cha- 
pel of the holy of holies, finding beau- 
ties which we had not before seen, 
and bade farewell to it with deep 
regret; then wandered to the bridge 
over the Guadalquivir, and gazed 
upon the truly eastern prospect it 
reveals. 

To-day, a great robber from the 
mountains, upon whose head a price 
had been fixed by the late govern- 
ment, comes boldly into town. The 
people cry, “Viva Pacheco!” In 
half an hour after, we hear he has 
been shot—the victim of private re- 
venge. 

Cordova is the birthplace of Lu- 
can, the author of the Pharsalia ; of 
the two Senecas; of many eminent 
Moslem poets and authors, and of 
the famous Gonzales de Cordova, 
“ F] Gran Capitan.” 





POPE OR 


WE confess to having read with 
no little surprise an elaborate article 
in the Congregationalist and Boston 
Recorder entitled Pope or People. 
Had we met the article in a profess- 
edly Unitarian journal or periodical 
we should have thought little of it; 
but meeting it in the recognized or- 
gan of the so-called orthodox Con- 
gregationalists of Massachusetts, we 
have read it with no ordinary interest. 
It shows that the Protestant, espe- 
cially the old Puritan mind of the 
country, is profoundly agitated with 
the church question under one of its 
most important aspects. He who 
reads with any attention the leading 


*The Congregationalist and Boston Recorder, 
Boston, March 4th, 1869. 


PEOPLE. * 


American sectarian journals can 
hardly fail to perceive that there is 
a growing distrust in the Protestant 
world of the Protestant rule of faith, 
and a growing conviction that the only 
alternative, as the journal before us 
expresses it, is either pope or people. 
Of course the journal in question has 
no clear apprehension of either of 
the alternatives it suggests, but it 
does see and feel the need of cer- 
tainty in matters of religious belief, 
and is in pursuit of it. It says: 


“One of our great men once declared that 
the thing most to be desired in this world, 
by an intelligent mind, is an unfaltering 
religious belief. In the sense in which he 
meant it, his remark is unquestionably 
true ; and it explains the philosophy of 

















much of the success of the Romish Church. 
Men do crave certainty in their convic- 
tion; such certainty demands infallibility 
on which to found itself, and the papal 
system offers the promise of just that in- 
fallibility. And thousands upon thousands 
of minds rest in that; and being able to 
receive it, it meets that innate and inextin- 
guishable craving of the soul for stability 
under its feet, and gives them a great 
—though it be a fallacious—peace. 

“But multitudes, and some even among 
the nominal adherents of the papacy, are 
not able so to receive that doctrine, and 
are consequently driven to seek for some 
other rock on which to found the house of 
their faith; too often with the result of 
building it on the sand, with its seductive 
security for fair weather, and its terrible 
and irremediable fall when the tempestu- 
ous night-time of death shall come. But 
for those who reject the pope and that cer- 
titude of conviction which he offers, what 
solid ground is there on which to stand 
secure ?” 


If the writer knew the Catholic 
religion better, he would know that 
the peace we find in believing is not 
“fallacious,” for “we know in whom 
we believe and are certain;” but he 
does see that to an unfaltering reli- 
gious belief infallibility of some sort 
is absolutely indispensable, and that 
the Catholic Church promises it; yet, 
unable or unwilling to accept the 
pope or the church, he looks around 
to see if he cannot find elsewhere 
some infallible authority in which 
one may confide, an immovable rock 
or some solid ground on which one 
may stand and feel that his footing 
is sure. Does he succeed? We 
think not. He finds an alternative 
indeed, but not an infallible autho- 
rity, and he has proved very conclu- 
sively that outside of the church there 
is and can be no such authority for 
faith. He says: 


“As we look at it, only two alternatives 
are possible in this matter of an infallible 
faith ; either the conditions of it exist out- 
side of the soul in some constituted and 
certified authority, or within the soul in the 
purest and loftiest exercise of its reason— 
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and we use this word as including con- 
science—under the enlightenment of God’s 
Spirit through his Word. If outside of the 
soul, in any central and constituted autho- 
rity, then in the pope; for it may as well 
be in him as anybody, nobody else claims 
it, and he does. If inside the soul, then 
any pope is an impossibility and an insult, 
and God remits every man to those condi- 
tions of secure decision which he has es- 
tablished in his breast, and holds him 
responsible for a judgment and a life found- 
ed upon them, And this latter, precisely, 
is God’s way with men. He never com- 
mands them to hang their faith on the 
pope or the bishop; but rather inquires— 
in that tone of asking which is equivalent 
to the highest form of injunction—‘ Why, 
(aph’ heauton, ) out of your own selves, do ye 
not judge what isright?? Even in that pre- 
cept which many will be swift to quote 
against us in this connection, ‘Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves,’ it is first true that these ‘ru- 
lers,’ as the context proves, are mere 
(hégoumenén ) \eaders, and men of example 
who were already dead, with no flavor of 
potentiality therefore about them; whose 
‘faith’ is to be imitated rather than whose 
commands are to be submitted to; and 
true, in the second place, that the entire 
appeal of the apostle is to the tribunal of 
the Hebrews’ reason as the court of ulti- 
mate decision, inasmuch as he declares 
that for them to fail thus to follow the good 
example of the illustrious and holy dead 
who had walked before them in the hea- 
venly way, would be ‘unprofitable’ for 
them; leaving the necessary inference 
that men are bound to do what is for their 
highest profit, and therefore bound to 
decide, in all solemnity, what will be for 
that profit, and, so deciding, by inevitable 
necessity, to assume in the last analysis 
the function of positive masterhood over 
themselves and their destiny.” 


The alternative here presented is 
not pope or people, but pope or no 
external authority for faith. But 
why, supposing the internal or sub- 
jective authority to be all that is here 
alleged, is the pope an impossibility 
or an insult? Why may there not 
be two witnesses, the one internal, 
the other external? Is the revela- 
tion of God less credible because 
confirmed by two witnesses, each 
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worthy of credit? The external and 
the internal do not necessarily ex- 
clude, and, if both are infallible, can- 
not exclude each other, or stand op- 
posed one to the other. I do not 
deny or diminish the need or worth 
of reason by asserting the infallibility 
of the church, nor the importance 
and necessity of the infallible church 
by asserting the full power and free- 
dom of reason. The Catholic as- 
serts both, and has all the internal 
light and authority of reason that 
our Puritan doctor can pretend to, 
and has the infallible church in addi- 
tion. 

We may say the same when is 
added to “the purest and _loftiest 
exercise of reason” the enlightenment 
of God's Spirit through his Word. 
This word, on the hypothesis, must 
be spoken inside of the soul, or else 
it is an authority outside of the soul, 
which the writer cannot admit. His 
rule of faith is reason and the interior 
illumination of the Holy Ghost. The 
Catholic rule by no means excludes 
this; it includes it, and adds to it 
the external word and the infallible 
authority of the church. Catholics 
assert the interior illumination and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit as fully 
and as strenuously as the Puritan does 
or can. The authority inside the 
soul, be it more or be it less, does not 
exclude the external authority of the 
church, nor does the external autho- 
rity of the church exclude the in- 
ternal authority of reason and the 
Spirit. Catholicity asserts both, and 
interprets each by the authority of 
the other. Catholics have all the 
reason and all the interior “ enlight- 
enment of God’s Spirit” that Pro- 
testants have, and lay as much stress 
on each, to say the least, as Protes- 
tants do or can. 

The great mistake of non-catho- 
lics is in the supposition that the 
assertion of an external infallible 


authority necessarily excludes, or at 
least supersedes, reason and the inte- 
rior illumination of the Spirit. This 
is false in logic, and, as every one 
who understands Catholic theology 
knows, is equally false in fact. There 
is a maxim accepted and insisted on 
by all Catholic theologians, that 
settles, in principle, the whole con- 
troversy ; namely, gratia supponit na- 
turam, Grace supposes nature, reve- 
lation supposes reason, and the ex- 
ternal supposes the internal; and 
hence no Catholic holds that faith 
is or can be produced by the exter- 
nal authority of the church alone, 
though infallible, or without the 
grace of God, that illuminates the 
understanding and inspires the will. 
Hence our Lord says, “No man 
cometh to me, unless the Father 
draws him.” In our controversies 
with Protestants we necessarily in- 
sist on the external authority, be- 
cause that is what they deny; hence 
is produced an impression in many 
minds that we deny the internal, or 
make no account of it. Nothing can 
be more untrue or unjust, as any 
one may know who will make him- 
self at all familiar with the writings 
of Catholic ascetics, or with the 
Catholic direction of souls. 

But while we assert the internal 
we do not concede that it is alone 
sufficient. “ Dearly beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits, 
whether they be of God,” (1 John 
iv. 1.) Saints may mistake their own 
imaginations or enthusiasm for the 
inspirations of the Spirit, and even 
in their case it is necessary to try 
the spirit, and, in the very nature of 
the case, the trial must be by an ex- 
ternal test or authority. The test 
of the internal by the internal 
is simply no test at all. The be- 
loved apostle in this same chapter 
of his first epistle gives two tests, the 
one doctrinal and the other apostoli- 














cal: “ By this is the Spirit of God 
known: every spirit that confesseth 
Jesus Christ to have come in the 
flesh is of God, and every spirit that 
dissolveth Jesus (by denying either 
his humanity or his divinity) is not 
of God.” “We are of God. He 
that knoweth God heareth us; he 
that is not of God heareth us not; 
by this we know the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error.” The inter- 
nal, then, must be brought to the 
test of apostolic doctrine and of 
the apostolic communion or the apos- 
tolic authority, both of which are ex- 
ternal, or outside of the soul. The as- 
sertion of the external does not super- 
sede the internal, nor does the assertion 
of the internal supersede the necessity 
of the external infallible authority. 
The error of our Puritan journalist 
is in supposing that if the one is ta- 
ken the other must be rejected; he 
should know that no one is obliged 
to choose between them, and that 
both, each in its proper place and 
function, may be and must be ac- 
cepted. It is true, neither reason 
nor the inspiration of the Spirit can 
deceive or mislead us; but we may 
be deceived as to what reason really 
dictates, and as to whether the inter- 
nal phenomena really are interior in- 
spirations of the Spirit; and therefore 
to the safety and certainty of our 
faith, even subjectively considered, 
the external infallible authority of the 
pope oF church is indispensable. 

This is evident enough of itself, and 
still more so from the article before 
us. The insufficiency of reason and 
the spiritual light, either in the writer 
or in us, appears in his understanding 
of the text of St. Paul, Hebrews xiii., 
which, as he cites it, reads, “ Obey 
them that have rule over you, and 
submit yourselves ;” but as we read 
it, “Obey your prelates and submit 
to them.” Which of us has the true 
version of the words of the apostle? 
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The Puritan interpreter says these 
prelates, or “ these rulers,” were mere 
leaders, and men of example, who 
were already dead, with no flavor of 
potentiality, (sic,) therefore, about 
them; and whose “ faith” is to be im- 
itated, rather than whose commands 
are to be submitted to. We are dispos- 
ed to believe that they were not dead 
men, but living rulers placed by the 
Holy Ghost over the faithful, to whom 
the apostle commands them to sub- 
mit; and we are confirmed in this 
view by the reason which the apos- 
tle assigns for his command: “ For 
they watch as having to give an ac- 
count of your souls, that they may 
do this with joy, not with grief.” 
Which of us is right? The journalist 
tells us, moreover, that “the entire ap- 
peal of the apostle is to the tribunal of 
the Hebrews’ reason as the court of ul- 
timate decision.” We hold that the 
apostle, from beginning to end, ap- 
peals to the revelation held by the 
Hebrews, and argues from that and 
the character of théir sacrifices and 
the levitical priesthood, that both were 
types and figures of the real and ever- 
lasting priesthood of Christ and his 
one all-sufficient sacrifice. Christ hav- 
ing come in the end of the world, and 
offered himself once for all, the types 
and figures must give way to the real- 
ity they prefigured and announced. 
Therefore the Hebrews should accept 
Christ as the fulfilment of their law. 
He undoubtedly reasons, and reasons 
powerfully, but from revealed prem- 
ises. Here we and the journalist are 
at odds; we cannot both be right: 
who shall decide between us? While 
we thus differ, supposing us equally 
able, learned, and honest, how can 
either find his cravings for certainty 
satisfied ? 

It is a very common prejudice 
among Protestants and rationalists 
that Catholics eschew reason, and 
only an external authority 
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which operates only on the will. It 
seems to be forgotten that it was the 
reformers who denied reason, and set 
up the authority of the written Word 
against it. No one, as far as our 
knowledge extends, ever spoke more 
contemptuously of reason than did 
Doctor Martin Luther; and the old 
Puritan and Presbyterian ministers to 
whose preaching we listened in our 
boyhood were continually warning us 
to beware of the false and deceit- 
ful light of reason, which “ dazzles 
but to blind.” This was in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of total de- 
pravity with which the reformers start- 
ed; man being clean gone in sin and 
totally corrupt in his nature, his rea- 
son, as well as his will, must be corrupt, 
turned against God and truth, and 
therefore worthy of no confidence. 
No doubt, Protestants have softened 
the harshness of many of the doc- 
trines of the reformers, and in several 
respects have drawn nearer to what 
has always been the teaching of the 
church ; but it is hardly fair in them 
to charge the errors of their ancestors, 
which they have outgrown or aban- 
doned, upon the church which has al- 
ways condemned them. The Bishop 
of Avranches, Pascal, the Tradition- 
alists, and some others, commonly re- 
garded as Catholics, yet for the most 
part tinctured with Jansenism, have 
indeed seemed to depreciate reason 
in order the better to defend faith; but 
the church has expressly or virtually 
condemned them, and vindicated the 
rights of reason. Whoever knows Cath- 
olic theology, knows that the church 
never opposes faith or authority to 
reason, but asserts both with equal 
earnestness and emphasis, and denies 
that there is or can be any antagonism 
between them. 

The reformers did not assume that 
no external infallible authority is ne- 
cessary to faith. They denied the infal- 
lible authority of popes and councils, 


but asserted that of the written Word, 
interpreted by private judgment, or 
rather, by the private illumination of 
the Spirit, called by some in our day 
the Christian conscience, or con- 
sciousness. Our Puritan journalist, 
though he rejects not the Scriptures, 
very ably refutes this theory of the 
reformers : 


“ There lies before us a recent number of 
a religious quarterly containing an elabo- 
rate article entitled ‘An Infallible Church 
or an infallible Book—which?’ the great 
object of which is to dethrone the Pope and 
enthrone the bible, as the subject of indu- 
bitable faith, with that religious certitude 
with which it may logically comfort the soul. 
To quote its own language, it would make 
the Bible ‘the supreme and only arbiter in 
things spiritual.’ And this, it thinks, would 
cause ‘ divisions to cease among us for ever.’ 
But this forgets that the Bible is always at 
the mercy of its interpreters, and that its 
unity becomes continual diversity—being 
all things to all men, as they compel it, by 
the manner in which they receive it. This 
is not true merely in the extreme cases of 
those who are—and who know that they are 
—‘handling the Word of God deceitfully ;’ 
it is true, as well, of those who mean to treat 
it with extremest reverence and humility or 
receptive faith. Here, for example, are two 
meek and lowly, yet wonderfully clear-head- 
ed disciples, like Francis Wayland and Bela 
Bates Edwards; both able scholars and 
patient students of the Word ; both, so far 
as human eye can judge, eminently seek- 
ing and securing the habitual guidance of 
the Holy Spirit: and yet, as a matter of 
fact, reaching, upon certain points which 
both feel to be of serious importance, con- 
clusions as to what is taught in the Bible, 
diametrically opposite, and beyond possi- 
bility of reconciliation. And who can deny 
that the one—seeming to himself to find 
them in the Bible—was as sacredly bound 
to hold, practise, and teach Baptist, as the 
other, Pedobaptist views.” 


We need add nothing to this refu- 
tation. Protestants have had from 
the first all the Bible, all the private 
judgment, or private illumination, they 
now have or can hope to have; and 
yet they have never been able to 
agree among themselves on a single 
dogma of faith. The only point on 
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which they have been unanimous is 
their hostility to the Catholic Church. 
They have no standard by which to 
try the spirit; and the Bible, not 
a few among them are accustomed 
to say, profanely, “is a fiddle on 
which a skilful player may play any 
tune he pleases.” Protestants may 
go to the Bible to prove the doctrines 
they have been taught by their pa- 
rents or ministers, or held from Pro- 
testant tradition; but they never, or 
rarely ever, obtain their doctrines from 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Hence, sects the most divergent ap- 
peal alike to the Bible; and each 
seems to find texts in its favor. How 
can any thinking Protestant, who 
knows this, not be perplexed and un- 
certain as to what he should believe ? 
The writer admits the difficulty, and 
asks : 


* Are we to understand, then, that Christ 
is divided? Is there no such thing as abso- 
lute truth? This cannot be admitted, and 
we avoid the admission of it by the claim 
that God’s absolute truth is a truth of love 
and life, through dogma yet not of dogma; 
so that it may be reached and realized by 
approaches not only from different but 
sometimes from opposite directions.” 


But this does not, as far as we can 
see, help the matter. Concede that 
charity or love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and that nothing more is required 
of any one than perfect charity, yet 
the love here asserted is, though not 
of dogma, “through dogma.” Un- 
less, then, we are sure of the absolute 
truth of the dogma, how can we be 
sure of the truth of the love and life, 
since there are many sorts of love? 
The dogma, according to the Puritan 
writer, is not the principle, indeed, 
but it is the medium of the love and 
life. Will a false medium be as effec- 
tual in relation to the end as a true 
medium? Can a falsehood be, in 
the nature of things, any medium at 
all? If we say the absolute truth 
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is a truth of love and life through 
dogma, it seems to us absolutely 
necessary that the dogma should be 
absolutely true; but, whether the 
dogma is absolutely true or not, the 
writer concedes that those who reject 
the infallibility of the church have 
no certain means of determining. If 
it be said that the true love and life 
are practicable with contradictory 
dogmas, as is said in the last extract 
made, then dogmas are indifferent ; 
and whether we believe the truth or 
falsehood of God or Christ; of the 
human soul; of the origin and end of 
man; of man’s duties, and the means 
of discharging them,—can make no 
difference as to the truth of our love 
and life. The truth of love and life 
is not, then, an intellectual truth; 
a truth apprehended by the mind; 
but must be a mere affection of the 
heart, or, rather, a mere feeling, depen- 
dent on no operation of the under- 
standing, but on some internal or 
external affection of the sensibility. 
The love will not be a rational affec- 
tion, but a simple sentiment, sensitive 
affection, or sensible emotion, and as 
far removed from charity as-is the 
sensuous appetite for food or drink. 

The Congregationalist and Recorder 
seems aware that it has not yet found 
a solid ground to stand on, and fairly 
abandons its pretension to be able 
to arrive at absolute truth at all with- 
out the pope. It says: 


“Tt is, then, both the privilege and the 
duty of every man to be a law unto himself ; 
and out of his own reason and conscience, 
enlightened from all knowledge that can be 
made available by, his own researches and 
those of his fellows, and more especially by 
the patient and docile study of the Bible— 
all in the most profound, uninterrupted, and 
prayerful dependence upon the Holy Spirit 
—to judge what is right. From the deci- 
sion which he thus reaches there can be, for 
him, no appeal. Whether it is anybody’s 
else duty to follow the course prescribed 
therein, or not, it is Ais duty todo so. He 
has plead his cause before his infallible tri- 
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bunal, and its decision over him is neces- 
sarily supreme and inexorable. Not to 
obey it, would be to be false equally to 
God and to himself. Jf it be not absolute 
right which he has reached, it stands in the 
place of absolute right for him; and only 
along its road, however thorny, and steep, 
and high, can he climb up toward heaven. 
Practically, then, we insist upon it, there is 
no infallibility possible to man, but that 
which is resident in his own soul.” 


The conclusion is that to which all 
who seek their rule of faith in private 
judgment and private illumination, or 
inside the soul, must come at last; 
namely, the man is a law unto himself; 
that is, is his own law, and, therefore, 
his own truth. Out of his own reason 
and conscience, enlightened by the 
best study he can make, he is to judge 
supremely what is right. This, we 
need not say, is pure rationalism. It is 
man’s duty to abide by the conclusion 
at which he arrives; for although it 
may not be the absolute right, yet it is 
the absolute right for him. This makes 
truth and duty relative; what each 
one, for himself, thinks them to be. 
What infallibility is here to oppose to 
the infallibility of the church? Sup- 
pose it is announced to a man that 
God has established a church which 
he by his.presence renders infallible, 
to teach all men and nations; will it 
not be the duty of that man to listen 
to the announcement, and to investi- 
gate to the best of his ability, and 
with all diligence, whether it be so 
or not? If, through prejudice, indif- 
ference, or any other cause, he fails 
to do so, will his conviction against 
such church be excusable, and abso- 
lute truth or right, even for him ? 

The article continues : 


“And, in the matter of systems, we sub- 
mit that there is no logical pause possible 
between the two extremes to which we re- 
ferred, near the beginning of this article— 
that each man’s own conscientious reason 
be his umpire, or that that reason be im- 
plicitly surrendered to some sole arbiter 
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without. It must be pope or people; the 
absolutism of the papacy or the democracy 
of Congregationalism. There is no inter- 
mediate stand-point on which the aristocra- 
cy of Presbyterianism, or the limited mon- 
archy of Methodism, or Episcopacy, can 
solidly build itself. And this is, in point of 
fact, the unintended confession of actions 
that are louder than words, in all these sys- 
tems ; inasmuch as an appeal to the people 
in their individuality is their quick, sharp 
sword which cuts every knot that draws 
hard and cannot be untied.” 


But we do not see how this fol- 
lows. The writer, if he has proved 
anything, has proved, not that Con- 
gregationalism is a ground on which 
one can stand, but that the individual 
is. He places the infallible tribunal 
in the inside of the individual soul ; 
Congregationalism places it, if any- 
where, in the congregation or brother- 
hood. He should have said, there- 
fore, that it is either pope or individu- 
alism. We readily agree that there 
is no solid ground between the pope 
and the people, taken individually, 
on which any third or middle party 
can stand; but is individualism, or 
the individual soul, a solid ground on 
which any one can stand, without 
danger of its giving way under him ? 
We have seen that it is not, because 
an external standard is needed by 
which to try the internal; and the 
writer himself concedes it, if he under- 
stands the force of the terms he uses. 
He confesses that a man, after due 
investigation, with all the helps he 
can derive from the Holy Scriptures 
and the Spirit, cannot be certain 
of arriving at absolute truth—that 
is, at truth at all; he can only ar- 
rive at what is true and right for 
him, though it may not be so for any 
one else. At best, then, he attains 
only to the relative, and no man can 
stand on the relative, for the relative 
itself cannot stand except in the abso- 
lute. His whole doctrine amounts 
simply to this: What I honestly and 
conscientiously think is true and right, 
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is true and right for me; that is, I 
may follow what I think is true and 
right with a safe conscience: but 
whether I think right or wrong; in 
accordance with the objective reality 
or not, I do not and cannot know. 
What is this but saying that infalli- 
bility is both impossible and unneces- 
sary? Relying on what is inside of 
the soul, then, without any authority 
outside of it, we cannot attain to that 
certainty the writer began by affirming 
to be necessary, and craved by the 
soul; and which he proposed to show 
us could be had without the pope. 
All the writer does, is to show us that 
without the infallibility of the pope 
or church, we cannot have infallible 
faith; and to attempt to prove that 
we do not need it, and can do very 
well without it. What does he esta- 
blish, then, but what Catholics have 
always told him, that there is no 
alternative but pope or no infallibil- 
ity? He says: 


“We are even prepared to go so far as to 
claim that, as human nature has been di- 
vinely constituted, it is a psychological im- 
possibility for any man to waive this pre- 
rogative of being the supreme authority over 
himself in regard to his religion ; for if he 
decides to accept the pope and his dictum 
as conveying to him the sure will of God, 
that infallibility can only be received as 
such by an express volition of his own thus 
to receive it; that is, the man infallible 
stands behind the pope infallible, and de- 
crees that he shall become to him an infalli- 
ble pope ; so that all the infallibility which 
the pope can have is just only what the 
man had before, and gives to him by his vo- 
lition.”’ 


In this it is not only conceded that 
the internal, as we have seen, does 
not give infallibility, but asserted that 
man is so constituted that he is inca- 
pable of having an infallible faith. 
Consequently, there can be no infalli- 
ble teaching. It goes farther, and 
denies the supreme authority of God 
in matters of religion; and, like all 
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error, puts man in the place of God. 
It says: “It is a psychological impos- 
sibility for any man to waive his pre- 
rogative of being the supreme autho- 
rity over himself in regard to his reli- 
gion.” ‘This is the necessary conclu- 
sion from the writer’s assumption in 
the outset, that the infallible authority 
is inside the soul, not outside of it; 
therefore, purely subjective and hu- 
man. Consequently, man is his own 
law, his own sovereign; therefore 
independent of God, and the author 
and finisher of his own faith. This 
is pretty well for a Calvinist, and the 
organ of New England Puritanism! 
But we charitably trust that the writer 
hardly understands the reach of what 
he says. He confounds the action 
or office of reason in receiving the 
faith, or the internal act of believing, 
with the authority on which one be- 
lieves, or on which the faith is re- 
ceived. The act is the act of the 
rational subject, and therefore inter- 
nal. ‘The authority on which the act 
is elicited is accredited to the subject, 
and therefore necessarily objective or 
external. I believe on testimony 
which comes to me from without, or 
a fact or an event duly accredited 
tome. I believe the messenger from 
God duly accredited to me as his 
messenger, although he announces 
to me things far above my own per- 
sonal knowledge, and even mysteries 
which my reason is utterly unable to 
comprehend. Hence, Christians be- 
lieve the mysteries recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures, because recorded by 
men duly instructed and authorized by 
God himself to teach in his name. 
The Puritan writer will hardly deny 
that St. Peter was a duly accredited 
apostle of our Lord, and therefore, 
that what he declares to be the Word 
of God is the Word of God, and 
therefore true, since .God is» truth 
itself. Suppose, then, the pope to be 
duly accredited to us as the divinely 
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authorized and divinely assisted teach- 
er and interpreter of the teaching of 
our Lord, whether in person or by 
the mouth of the apostles, would rea- 
son find any greater difficulty in be- 
lieving him than in believing St. Peter 
himself? Of course not. Now, Ca- 
tholics look upon the pope as the 
successor or the continuator of Peter, 
and therefore as teaching with precise- 
ly the same apostolic authority with 
which Peter himself would teach if 
he were personally present. It is not 
more difficult to prove that the pope 
succeeds to Peter than it is to prove 
that Peter was an apostle of our Lord, 
and taught by his divine authority. 
The same kind of evidence that suf- 
fices to prove the one suffices to prove 
the other. Suppose it proved, should 
we not then have an infallible autho- 
rity for faith other than that which is 
inside the soul? Should we not be 
bound by reason itself to believe 
whatever, in the case supposed, the 
pope should declare to be “ the faith 
once delivered to the saints ” ? 

Our Puritan psychologist, and Pro- 
testants very generally, contend that, 
since the authority of the pope is ac- 
credited to reason, and we by reason 
judge of the credentials, therefore 
we have in the pope only the autho- 
rity of our own reason. This is a mis- 
take. We might as well argue that 
an ambassador accredited to a foreign 
court can speak only by authority of 
the court to which he is accredited, 
since it judges of the sufficiency of the 
credentials he presents, and not at all 
by the authority of the court that sends 
him. This would be simply absurd. 
The ambassador represents the sove- 
reign that sends him, not the sove- 
reign to whom he is sent or accredited. 
The credentials of the pope are pre- 
sented to our judgment, but what the 
pope, the accredited ambassador from 
God, announces as the will of his sove- 
reign and ours, must be taken not on 


the authority of our own judgment, 
but on the authority of the ambassa- 
dor. The pope is not, indeed, com- 
missioned to reveal the truth, for the 
revelation is already made by our 
Lord and his apostles, and deposited 
with the church. The pope simply 
teaches what is the faith so revealed 
and deposited, and settles controversies 
respecting it. Our own reason, operat- 
ing on the facts of the case, judges 
the credentials of the pope or the 
evidences of his divine commission, 
but not of the revelation to which 
he bears witness. ‘The fact that God 
has revealed and deposited with the 
church what the pope declares God 
has so revealed and deposited, we 
take on his authority. It is a mistake, 
then, to say that there can be no au- 
thority in faith or religion but the au- 
thority which every man has even 
of himself. To deny it is simply to 
deny the ability of God to make usa 
revelation through inspired messen- 
gers, or otherwise than through our 
natural reason. 

It is equally a mistake to suppose 
that belief or an external infallible au- 
thority is simply a volition or an act 
of the will, without any intellectual 
assent. We might as well argue that 
the credit a jury yields to the testimo- 
ny of a competent and credible wit- 
ness is simply a volition without any 
conviction of the understanding. In- 
fallible authority convinces the under- 
standing as well as moves the will. 
We do not believe the revealed truth 
on the authority of the pope; we be- 
lieve it on the word of God, who 
can neither deceive nor be deceived ; 
but we believe on the authority of the 
pope or church the fact that God has 
revealed it. The church or the pope is 
not authority for the truth of what is 
revealed—for God’s word suffices for 
that; and we believe it on his verac- 
ity—but is the infallible witness of the 
fact that God has revealed or said it. 
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If God has made a revelation of super- 
natural truth, as all Christians hold, 
the fact that he has made it, since it 
confessedly is not made to us individ- 
ually, must be received by us, if at all, 
on the testimony of a witness. This 
is what is meant by believing on au- 
thority. If we believe the fact at all, 
we must believe it either on some au- 
thority or on no authority. If onno 
authority, we have no reason for be- 
lieving it, and our belief is groundless. 
If on some authority, then either on a 
fallible or an infallible authority. A fal- 
lible authority is no authority for faith. 
Then an infallible authority, and as 
the authority must be duly accredi- 
ted to us—therefore, be itself outside 
of us—it must be an infallible external 
authority. The Puritan journal should 
therefore have headed its article, not 
Pope or People, but, Pope or no 
Faith. Without the infallible authority 
or witness, we may have opinions, 
conjectures, guesses, more or less pro- 
bable, but not faith, which excludes 
doubt, and is the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen. The Puritan is able, but 
has not mastered his subject. There 
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are many things for him yet to 
learn. 

We have called attention to the ar- 
ticle we have reviewed, as one of the 
signs of what is going on in the Pro- 
testant evangelical world. It is be- 
ginning to learn that there is no rest- 
ing in the infallible Book without an 
infallible interpreter. It begins to see 
that it has therefore no authority for 
dogmas, and it is gradually giving 
them the go-by. Dogmas discarded, 
Christianity, as a revelation of myste- 
ries or of truth for the intellect, goes 
with them, and Christianity becomes 
a truth only for the heart and con- 
science. Then it is resolved into love, 
and love without understanding, there- 
fore a sentimental love, and, with the 
more advanced party, purely sensual 
love. This is whither Protestantism 
is undeniably tending, and well may 
Dr. Ewer say that, as a system of reli- 
gion, it has proved a failure. It has lost 
the church, lost practically the Bible, 
lost faith, lost doctrine, lost charity, 
lost spirituality, fallen into a sickly 
sentimentalism, and is plunging into 
gross sensuality. Here endeth the 
“ glorious reformation.” 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS, 


EMILY LINDER. 


II.—HER CONVERSION. 


WE are now arrived at the most 
important period of her life. Miss 
Linder often referrred with thankful 
heart to God’s guiding providence ; 
and in the steady progress of her 
spiritual life thus fat is this not te be 
mistaken. Naturally religious, and 
inspired with an unaffected yearning 
for the entire truth, she was happily 


conducted into a circle of friends 
where her dawning faith received 
both impulse and guidance. Exterior 
incidents strengthened a certain inte- 
rior magnetic bias. Since the day 
which rendered Assisi so dear to her, 
an invisible power had drawn her 
toward the visible church, and her 
leaning to Catholicity was impercep- 
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tibly strengthened. Her activity in 
art deepened her sympathies . with 
a church in which art finds its true 
place and consecration. An intellec- 
tual intercourse of many years with 
friendly Catholic men and families 
could not fail to remove many a pre- 
judice. Thus had an unexpected 
but powerful combination of circum- 
stances conspired to lead a mind 
ingenuously seeking the truth to 
Catholicity. It would be quite a 
mistake, however, to suppose, as has 
been thought by some, that the per- 
sonal influence of any friend whatever 
had worked decisively upon her de- 
termination to take the final step. 
No one could do this; not even Bren- 
tano, strong as was his interest in her 
spiritual life. 

Clemens Brentano had come to 
Munich in October, 1833, and made 
his domestic arrangements in his 
usual characteristic style at Professor 
Schlotthauer’s, “in one of the most 
pious and genial of Noah’s arks,” 
as he facetiously describes it. His 
associations led him into the same 
social circle in which Miss Linder 
moved, and .soon after his arrival 
he made her acquaintance. Her 
pious earnestness, her cultivated, 
artistic nature, her charming and 
judicious benevolence, enchained his 
interest; and he believed, as is stated 
in his biography, to have found in 
her just the nature for the Catholic 
faith. One knows with what strength 
and zeal Brentano devoted himself 
(and in increasing ratio with increas- 
ing years) to such friends as were 
dear to him in the matter, particu- 
larly, of their acquaintance with the 
faith of his own church, and their 
participation in her blessings. His 


animated desire to instruct, which 
was ever without affectation or con- 
cealment, expressed itself in just such 
cases with the utmost freedom and 
frankness: Whoever reads that cle- 
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ver letter, “ To a Lady Friend,” writ- 
ten during these years at Munich, 
can tolerably well judge of the tone 
and style with which he brought 
home to a pious Protestant the 
warmth and depth of his religious 
convictions. 

Certain is it that Miss Linder gain- 
ed, through Brentano, a deep insight 
into the inner life of the church and 
the hidden graces and forces which 
stream through her. He had the 
power, as she said, “ of making some 
things intelligible which might other- 
wise remain for ever closed to one.” 
The life and the visions of Katharina 
Emmerich, which he read aloud on 
her weekly reading-evenings, made 
a profound impression upon her. As 
though in confirmation of what she 
heard, she saw with her own eyes at 
Kaldern a similar phenomenon in 
Maria von Mo6rl, that astounding 
living wonder, and was penetrated 
with the atmosphere of truth with 
which, as Gorres expresses it, Maria 
von Morl seemed enveloped. She 
caused a portrait of this phenomenon 
to be executed by her lady friend, 
Ellenrieder; and always gladly gave 
her visitors (as is stated by Emma 
Niendorf) a full description of the 
stigmated, just as Brentano was wont 
to do in his letters. In this, as in 
other ways, was her intercourse with 
Brentano of service to her. To many 
an outwork of knowledge did he 
build a bridge, a fontifex maximus, 
as he once jestingly applied the term 
to himself. Finally, his own Chris- 
tian death made a profound and last- 
ing impression upon her. 

Any other influence than mild, 
patient instruction was, once for all, 
excluded by her. Even the holiest 
zeal, if it sought, in any way, to crowd 
in upon her, could only force a nature 
like hers into antagonism, and check 
everything like quiet development. 
With all her humility, this lady pos- 
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sessed the self-reliance and genuine 
independence of a Swiss. She sought 
the way of truth with such deep long- 
ing that she willingly accepted gui- 
dance ; but with such severe scrutiny, 
that she was not to be confused, and 
was inaccessible to every kind of 
coaxing from any side. For, from 
the quarter of her old theological 
standpoint there was no lack of 
friendly advice, or of opinions bring- 
ing great weight with them,—sup- 
posing that mere human opinions 
could ever have decided such a ques- 
tion. Even raillery was not lacking. 
Platen gave his particular attention 
to this kind of weapon, and put him- 
self to no little trouble to ridicule her 
out of her Catholic proclivities. The 
theologica: tendency she had taken 
since the days passed at Sorrento had 
become to the poet of the Adassiden 
altogether “too romantic,” and he 
hoped to cool her religious zeal with 
a cold irony. Thus, he once satiri- 
cally addressed himself to her from 
Florence, (February 24th, 1835,) 
“ Might one be so bold as to enquire 
what progress you have made in your 
conversion to the only saving church ; 
or is this a secret? In case of a 
change of religion, I trust you will 
follow the advice of a friend, and 
turn. rather, to the Greek Church. 
For, if you prize Catholicism on ac- 
count of its antiquity, the Greek 
Church is doubtless older. And is it 
the ceremonial which particularly 
attracts you; then here, too, is the 
Greek service far more zsthetic and 
imposing.” Count Platen doubtless 
felt that in a theological controversy 
he was no match for his well-informed 
friend; and therefore, in his letters 
he appealed to her as an artiste. 
True, the barrenness of Protestantism 
in art he quietly admitted; but all 
the better success he promised him- 
self in an attempt to belittle the 
merit of the church in the field of 
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art by certain cunning sophistries. 
In several of his letters he stumbled 
upon the neither very bright nor 
novel idea of presenting the church 
as at an obsolete standpoint. “ Cer- 
tainly,” he admonishes the artist, “ Ca- 
tholicity, as a thing of a former age, 
is highly to be esteemed, but not for 
the present. Her time is past, even 
for art. Perhaps by and by an art- 
era may dawn upon her, but this will 
be of a purely zsthetic nature; for 
a blending of art with religion is no 
longer among the possibilities,” etc. 
The thought that his friend, after all, 
might take some such fatal step evi- 
dently gave the poet much uneasi- 
ness; for even in his last letter to her, 
written but two weeks before his 
death, he makes another attempt at 
the same style of argument. It is 
contained in a description of Paler- 
mo, written at Naples, September 
7th, 1835: “I received your welcome 
letter shortly after my return from 
Calabria. I know not how my mo- 
ther could write you that Palermo 
did not please me; or, if so, to what 
extent this was the case. I simply 
remember saying that the location ot 
Palermo bore no comparison with 
that of Naples. There are certainly 
lacking the islands, Vesuvius, and 
the coast of Sorrento; although the 
mountain background of Palermo is 
very beautiful. The Rogers chapel, 
there, is something that would please 
you—a church of the twelfth century, 
in perfect preservation ; its style that 
of the old Venetian and Roman 
churches ; and although of smaller di- 
mensions, yet the finest of them all. 
It is the more interesting to attend a 
service there, because one sees that 
Catholic culture was calculated solely 
for the Byzantine style of architec- 
ture; for with such surroundings, 
only, could it be effective. Thus 
does Catholicity, even as to architec- 
ture, prove itself a thing of the past.” 
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Enough of this. Such platitudes 
as these were not calculated to en- 
tangle a nature far too deep for them, 
or check the development of a work 
so earnestly undertaken. Emily Lin- 
der well knew that the church has 
already outlived many just such “ ob- 
solete standpoints,” and many such 
prophets of evil, who have mistaken 
their wishes for reality, and phrases 
for axioms. How dignified and how 
welcome, in comparison with this 
sophistry from Naples, must have 
seemed to her the greeting of an old 
friend and art companion addressed 
to her from Rome, in the spring of 
1833: “Be assured that I often fer- 
vently remember you to our Lord. 
Do you the same by me. May a 
holy unrest and impatience fill us to 
take ‘by violence’ the kingdom of 
heaven !” 

This holy unrest had indeed for 
some time possessed her, and on many 
an occasion broke forth in expres- 
sions of touching and yearning expec- 
tancy. While viewing the cathedral 
of Cologne, in the year 1835, she 
ardently exclaims, “ Ah! of a certain- 
ty an age whose lofty inspirations 
(and of no transient kind) could pro- 
duce such monuments as this, de- 
served neither the epithet of rude nor 
dark. There resided in it a light 
which we, with our (gas!) illumina- 
tion, could never produce.” Again, 
as to the interior of the grand cathe- 
dral—* I know not why, but I cannot 
repress my tears. An irrepressible 
melancholy and yearning seizes me 
here.” ‘The same year, after viewing 
with Schubert the minster at Ulm, 
she makes this noteworthy observa- 
tion in her journal, “ It almost pained 
me that the old cathedral is no longer 
used for Catholic service, and that 
the choir and sanctuary are now so 
desolate.” Already had she adopted 
many Catholic views. At an early 
period she believed in an active sym- 
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pathy between this and the other 
world, and a purification of the soul 
in that world. The church’s benedic- 
tion was highly prized by her; for 
which reason, even as Protestant, she 
was in the habit of bearing about 
with her on her travels a little flask 
of holy water. Many of her views 
were as yet very undecided; but 
strong and irrepressible was her long- 
ing for that truth which should bring 
her peace. ‘This clung by her in all 
her wanderings, and often drew from 
her a deep cry of the heart. The 
notes which she made during a trip 
to Holland, in company with Schu- 
bert, in the year 1835, closed with 
the following words, “These lonely 
days of travel have left me much 
time for meditation. ‘To-day a crowd 
of thoughts and emotions fairly 
thronged upon me. I said to myself, 
To what purpose all this? Whi- 
ther is this invisible power impelling 
us? Are we really advanced by it, 
or made the happier? Often this 
affluence of emotion rises to a kind 
of transport; then, again, it turns to 
pain, for I know not the why nor the 
whither. Is there a connectedness 
in all this? Is it enduring? Once 
more, then, why? During this jour- 
ney of mine I have often prayed, 
O Lord, let me know thy will. Let 
me follow the path which is pleasing 
to thee. Lead me but to thyself, 
and in any way thou mayst choose. 
Let it become clear what thou really 
desirest of me. By this means I ex- 
perienced great relief, and also the 
certainty that He, who with such sig- 
nal fidelity had thus far led me, would 
clearly make known to me his will, 
would guide me into his paths.” 

As the interior movement increas- 
ed, she was impelled to confer with 
intelligent friends in the distance con- 
cerning this most momentous interest 
of her life. Especially with Over- 
beck there ensued a correspondence 
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which, continuing for years, was of 
great assistance in attaining to re- 
ligious clearness. Overbeck took 
kindest interest in her dowbts and 
scruples. He had formerly gone over 
the same ground, and could therefore 
confer with her about such matters 
“as a brother.” His letters grew 
into a connected vindication of Catho- 
lic doctrine, and the truth and beauty 
of the church, expressed in the mild, 
clear, fervent, and touching language 
of one equally worthy of respect as 
man and artist. With a nature like 
Overbeck’s, where the man and the 
artist are not two distinct individuali- 
ties, but are united in a higher form 


—Christianity—words have a more. 


elevated significance; and a corre- 
spondence with him must have neces- 
sarily possessed an import more than 
usually edifying. Emily Linder deep- 
ly felt this. We take her own testi- 
mony when we say that Overbeck’s 
letters contributed largely toward her 
religious development; and, by the 
overwhelming conviction of his words, 
no less than by his own deep spiritu- 
ality, she attained to a knowledge 
of very vital truths. She viewed the 
assistance he rendered her in the light 
of a perpetual obligation; and in 
later years, long after she became a 
Catholic, she breathed, in her letters 
to the admirable master, a “God 
reward you for it.” 

Meantime, however, she had to 
pass through many a severe struggle. 
The wrestling and testing which her 
conscientiousness imposed upon her 
was of long continuance. The dread 
of a hasty step which might afterward 
plunge her into the deepest unrest, 
caused her to advance but cautiously. 
Her mental vacillation continued for 
quite a period, during which she was 
filled with unsatisfied spiritual yearn- 
ings. She stood just on the portal of 
the church, afraid to enter. Many 
a prayer, far and near, ascended in 
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her behalf to heaven. Brentano lived 
not to witness the conversion he so 
longed for. But the hope which 
gladdened his last days attained a 
realization the year after his death. 

In 1842, she wrote to an artist 
friend in Frankfort, “ I am fully satis- 
fied that I entertain no prejudices, 
and honestly wish to know God’s 
will. He has already cleared away 
many a spiritual obstacle, and trans- 
formed much within me. When it 
is his holy will to lead me into the 
church, I am confident that he will 
remove every remaining hinderance 
to my conviction.” She thought, 
however, that the church did not 
give Protestants a very easy time. 
Their acceptance of the Tridentine 
confession 6f faith was a hard matter. 
Still, her mind had already attained 
to such clearness that she now desired 
the instruction of some competent 
priest. Through the instrumentality 
of Diepenbrock, a theological teacher 
was brought to her, who gained her 
confidence. She earnestly began her 
task, zealously and perseveringly de- 
voting to it several hours a week for 
an entire year. The structure of Ca- 
tholic faith began to open itself to her 
now with all its interior consistency 
and harmony. One scruple after 
another vanished, including those 
which finally troubled her ; as, for in- 
stance, the expression, “ Mother of 
God ;” the alleged mutilation of the 
holy sacrament, by withdrawal of the 
cup from the laity,etc. In the words 
of her spiritual guide, she learned to 
distinguish that which is divine, and 
essential, and immutable in the 
church, from that which is human, 
and incidental, and mutabie; and 
what had hitherto proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle, the seemingly 
mechanical, and often rude devotions: 
of the common people, as also the 
worldly splendor of the hierarchy— 
this ceased to trouble her more. 
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In the autumn of 1843, Miss Lin- 
der made another tour to the Tyrol 
and Upper Italy, and few could sur- 
mise that she was so near to the de- 
cisive step. She w@ites from Munich, 
on the 16th of October, “I have just 
made with the Schuberts a somewhat 
fatiguing trip as far as Verona, where, 
by the way, I had almost come to a 
standstill, to copy a picture there. 
We then remained for a couple of 
weeks in Botzen, where all was so 
quiet, and reposeful, and secluded, 
that it was right grateful to me.” 
Amid this stillness and seclusion to 
which she abandoned herself, still 
more than in Munich, was finally 
brought to maturity “the great work 
of redemption.” 

Toward the end of November, 
1843, on the approach of Advent, 
there burst upon her spiritual life a 
new era, and her long suspense and 
yearning resolved itself into the cry, 
“«T will enter the church!” The final 
word of decision was immediately 
winged to heaven on a prayer. Upon 
the threshold of that expectant sea- 
son, when the church sings, “ Drop 
down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
,and let the clouds rain the just,” she 
participated, one morning, with the 
most ardent devotion, in a low mass 
-celebrated in conformity with her 
intention. This was the decisive 
hour. She left the chapel with the 
joyous and unalterable resolve to 
enter into fellowship with the Catho- 
lic Church.’ All was overcome, aid- 
ed and enlightened by the grace of 
God. Standing before her little 
house altar, she rehearsed, for the 
first time, the Catholic creed. 

The first to whom the glad intelli- 
gence flew was a noble pair, Apol- 
lonia Diepenbrock and her brother, 
the latter of whom was subsequently 
the celebrated cardinal and bishop 
-of Breslau, but at that time, the vicar- 
general of Regensburg. Both were 
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associated with the pious artiste in 
a friendship of many years, and had 
been long familiar with the course of 
her religious development. Melchior 
von Diepenbrock, during just this last 
period, had been a faithful and intelli- 
gent adviser to her. The disciple 
of Sailers responded to the joyous 
intelligence with a peace-greeting 
befitting a shepherd of the church 
He wrote on the 29th of November, 
1843: 


“Hindered by very unwelcome business, 
I was unable, either yesterday or the day 
before, to express my heartfelt sympathy 
and delight over the surprising intelligence 
of your note of Saturday. Surprising, be- 
cause I had not anticipated so sudden a 
loosening of the fruit, ripe as it was. But 
the wind ‘ which bloweth where it listeth,’ 
stirred the tree, and the ripe, mellow fruit 
fell into the lap of the true mother, where 
it will now be well cared for, growing mel- 
lower and sweeter until the coming of the 
Bridegroom. My hope and prayer for you 
now is, that peace and rest may be yours 
after a suspense and unrest which has thus 
loosed itself in the simple and welcome 
words, ‘I will enter the church.’ But you 
have every reason to be at rest; for a 
church which has given birth to a Witt- 
man, a Sailer, a Fénélon, a Vincent de 
Paul, a Tauler, a Suso, a Thérése, a Ber- 
nard, an Augustine, an Athanasius, a Poly- 
carp, and so on, up to the apostles them- 
selves, and which has nursed them on her 
breast with the self-same heavenly doc- 
trine ; from whose mouth and from whose 
life, in turn, this same identical doctrine 
has been breathed down like a fragrant 
aroma, through a course of eighteen hun- 
dred years; in such a church is there safe 
and good travelling companionship for 
heaven. Following their guidance, you 
need not fear going astray. I therefore, 
from my very soul, bid you welcome to 
this noble company to which you have long 
since, through your intense yearning, and 
by anticipation, belonged, but now have 
identified yourself with openly, by a grasp 
of the hand and a kiss of reconciliation ; 
with whom you will soon fully and finally 
be incorporated by that most sacred seal 
and covenant, that highest consecration 
of love, the holy eucharist. You have had 
a rough and thorny path to travel, and 
passed throngh long years of struggle, 
doubt, and conflict, to arrive at this goal. 
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Bind, now, the olive wreath of peace cool- 
ingly around your heated temples. Let 
all labor of the brain, all strain of the intel- 
lect, now subside. Live a life of tranquil- 
lity. Open your heart to a reception of 
the holy gifts which the church, as you 
enter, proffers you. And above all, ban- 
ish all anxiety and doubt, for therewith 
you gain nothing, and spoil all. Let your 
barque, wafted by the breath of God, glide 
peacefully down the broad stream of the 
church’s life. Revel in the stars, and the 
flowers which mirror themselves therein, 
the denizens that disport there; and, 
should now and then an uncouth, repulsive 
creature catch your eye, reflect that the 
kingdom of God is still entangled in the 
contradictions of developement. Think 
upon that great world-net which gathers 
souls of every description, and upon the 
angel who, upon the great day, will separate 
them all. And now I commend you to 
God. Once more, may peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost be your morning-gift.” 


And soon this “ morning-gift ” pos- 
sessed her soul. Being fully pre- 
pared, her admission, as she had 
wished, could be immediate. But she 
desired to take the step in all quiet- 
ness, and only a few of her friends, 
like Professor Haneberg and Phil- 
lips, were informed of it the evening 
before, she desiring to secure for her- 
self their prayers. 

On the 4th of December, 1843, 
Emily Linder, accompanied by her 
friend Apollonia, in the Georgian 
Seminary chapel made solemn pro- 
fession of the Catholic faith. On the 
day following, the papal nuncio, 
Viale Prela, administered to her, in 
his house-chapel the sacrament of 
confirmation ; delivering, at the same 
time, an eloquent address in German. 
The friend before mentioned was 
godmother, and, as one present re- 
marked, by her faith, her love, her 
prayers, and her efforts, she had in- 
deed proved her spiritual mother. 
In company with this friend, she. went 
to Regensburg, in order to withdraw 
into retirement, and to be alone with 
her new-born joy. 
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Her letters during this period give 
animated testimony to what extent, 
and with what daily increase, this 
joy was experienced. A jubilant rap- 
ture pervades the letters which an- 
nounce the event to distant friends, 
particularly those addressed to Over- 
beck in Rome and Steinle in Frank- 
fort; both friends and companions. in 
art. These and a few others had 
been admitted to her confidence in 
spiritual matters. To the latter, 
whom, of her younger friends, she 
particularly prized and respected, she 
thus announces the circumstance, 
“This time I come to you with but 
few words; words no longer condi- 
tional, but right conclusive. I am a 
Catholic. Could I have written to 
you, as I wished, to ask your prayers 
for me before the eventful hour, even 
then you might have been taken by 
surprise; but now the news has 
doubtless reached you from Munich, 
and I write this letter simply as con- 
firmation, and because I wish that 
you should be informed of it by me 
personally. You have lately hardly 
thought, I suppose, that it would 
come so soon; and yet I was long 
prepared for it. After many a strug- 
gle, particularly of late, it had become 
to me a positive necessity, a natural 
and necessary development of my 
spiritual life. When I had once an- 
nounced my determination to the 
clergyman who for some time had 
been instructing me, my desire was 
to take the step right quickly. My 
good Apollonia left Regensburg im- 
mediately for Munich, to be present 
at my reception into the church ; and 
the day following this I was confirm- 
ed. I have now accompanied my 
friend hither to escape from all excite- 
ment and pass some days in retire- 
ment ; needed opportunity of fortifying 
myself against much that must neces- 
ces sarily come, that is hard and disa- 
greedble. Yet has God been inex- 
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pressibly kind and gentle in his deal- 
ings with me thus far.” 

A letter to the same friend on the 
rgth of January thus reads: 


‘“* My last letter was very, very brief; but 
the glad tidings had to come first, and for 
this few words were needed. But now six 
weeks have flown, and it may give you plea- 
sure to hear that I am daily newly blest, 
newly affected by the great goodness of 
God. You may not have doubted this, yet 
you may be glad to be assured of it, having 
always taken such interest in my welfare. 
Ah dear Steinle! how sweet, how sweet 
a thing to be in the church! I ask my- 
self every day, Why then, 1? Why just 
to myself has this grace been vouchsafed, 
in preference to others so much worthier 
of it? How can this have come about? 
For no other reason, surely, than because 
so many faithful souls living close to God, 
have interceded, so untiringly interceded 
for me, that God could not resist their 
importunity. How often, how very often 
must I exclaim, as you have done, God 
be praised and extolled for ever. Now for 
the first time do I- understand that deep 
longing and incessant yearning of the heart. 
Oh! would that all, all were in God’s one, 
great house; would that all could experi- 
ence the friendliness, the inexpressible 
friendliness of the Lord, he whose mercy 
transcends all understanding and concep- 
tion. Ah dear friend! supplicate and im- 
plore God for me, that this grace—I will 
not say may be deserved, how could this 
ever be ?—but that I may daily more deeply 
comprehend and appreciate it, and that my 
life may become one song of thankfulness 
and benediction. I am still like a happy 
little child at rest in the lap of its mother. 
The cross will yet come, and perhaps must 
necessarily do so; yet am I not dismayed ; 
for well I know where, at any hour, cou- 
rage, and strength, and consolation are to be 
found. 

“Hitherto has God made it very easy to 
me. My sister—the only one I have—was 
surprised and grieved at the first intelli- 
gence ; but rather, I think, from a loving 
dread that I might be estranged from her. 
Now that she finds this is not the case, I 
hear no complaint from her. My nieces 
and my intimate friends at home are all 
unchanged. Just here, too, my friends 
have remained the same ; only two of my 
young lady acquaintances thought it due 
to their religious convictions to break with 
me ; but lo! on New Year’s day they both 
came and threw their arms around my 
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neck, . . . God be with us all! May 
he purify and sanctify us and help us 
mature to life eternal. Once again, pray 
to God for me. Join me in ascribing 
thanks to him for his inexpressible good- 
ness. With heartfelt friendship, 

“ EMILY LINDER.” 


From this time forth Advent pos- 
sessed for her a peculiarly festive 
significance. She celebrated each 
recurring anniversary with feelings 
of the humblest gratitude, making it 
a threefold festival, and greeting it 
with the joyousness and bliss of a 
child who had received on that day 
the costliest of gifts; for it was the 
anniversary of her day of final deci- 
sion, her reception into the church, 
and her confirmation. On the 27th 
of December, 1844, she thus writes 
again to the same friend: 


“Shall I attempt to depict to you the 
experience of my inner life? Oh! it is 
ever yet to me, to use your own expression, 
the pure mother-milk of inexpressible 
grace and goodness. Such, at times, is 
the intensity of my joy, that it is as though 
I must hold fast my heart with both hands. 
I have been celebrating of late a great festi- 
vals of the soul; for at advent time I en- 
tered the church, but included in my devo- 
tional intention, also, was the celebration 
of my decision and confirmation ; all these 
were occasions of spiritual festivity. One 
entire year of grace and _ blessedness! 

. « Thekind Tony F calls me ‘ the 
pet-child of the Lord.’ This may be so; 
but when I enquire, Whence this to me? 
oh! then I must deeply, deeply bow my- 
self, and with profoundest shame can only 
still enquire of my Lord, Whence this to 
me? . . . Nor will I entertain fore- 
bodings for the future. He who infuses 
such rapture into the heart, can—yes, must 
—impart strength and courage, when he 
lays the cross upon our shoulders. He 
will do it, too—benedictions on his holy 
name !” 





How idle, now, appeared all the 
fears and anxiety as to a too hasty 
step, which had rendered her final 
decision so difficult, while still stand- 
ing at the diverging pathways. Not 
a trace-more of the unrest which had 
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so troubled her. The morning-gift 
of peace and joy in faith, which 
Diepenbrock’s kind wishes bespoke 
her, had become indeed her assured 
inheritance. A song of thankfulness 
warbled unceasingly in her heart. 

A few more expressions which 
escaped her, will show that the trans- 
port she experienced was not the 
effect of transient excitement. On 
one occasion she thus addresses a 
friend: “You may be assured, of 
course, without written proof, that 
I often think of you: but how often 
I breathe to you spiritually my joy, 
my exceeding joy—do you know 
this? My heart often sings like 
that of a little child before a Christ- 
mas-tree, over the inexhaustible good- 
ness of God, and knows not how 
it should demean itself in the pos- 
session of such imperishable gifts. 
How good, how very good has God 
been thus to call me into his holy 
church!” On the recurrence of 
advent she writes again on the 8th 
of December, 1845, as to the celebra- 
tion of this festive period of hers: 


“During the past week I have been cele- 
brating my apparently quiet but really 
great and momentous festival, the anniver- 
sary of my reception into the church. 
Ah! dear Steinle, what can I say more 
than, Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me bless his holy name ! How 
inexpressibly great his mercy and grace, 
how past all thinking and conceiving! 
‘ To be safe-sheltered in the church 
in times like these, when no hold and no 
firm footing outside of her can be found! 
Oh! if our brethren but knew what peace 
is hers—if they could but imagine what they 
are thrusting away from them! It is 
enotgh to make one’s heart bleed. But 
this I can assure them, that only in the 
church can one really know her; only by 
living her life can one understand that life. 
Outside of the church can one learn much 
about her, of course, and to a certain ex- 
tent inform himself; but then, she is .not 
oniy a something that Aas been—an histo- 
rical church—she is a present-existing, liv- 
ing church, because Christ is still alive in 
her, and still active in his work of recon- 
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ciliation. Of such a church-life we can 
have no outside idea, just because we do 
not live it. How often should I like to 
tell Clemens how it is with me now. But, 
God willing, he surmises it and rejoices 
thereat. In all things be praise to God !” 
In these words there rings out, 
certainly, the genuine, clear tone of 
a heart happy in its faith. Equally 
evident in these passages is the fact, 
that her personal relations with her 
Protestant friends and relatives knew 
no change. With a certain pious 
fidelity of friendship, which was pe- 
culiar to her, she sought to hold 
fast to the old ties which had be- 
come so dear, and always met her 
former companions in faith with the 
same simple, trusting affection. Cor- 
nelius, who welcomed her conversion 
with heartfelt interest, after his re- 
turn from Rome writes to her from 
Berlin, on the 4th of June, 1844: 
“In Rome I learned that you had 
at last fully taken heart. It did not 
surprise me. God bless you, and 
protect you hereafter both from spi- 
ritual pride and indifference.” Cer- 
tainly no one could less need this 
admonition than Emily Linder, who 
was a pattern of lowly humility. No 
one was more sweetly considerate 
and liberal than she; and Abbot 
Haneberg most justly remarked at 
her grave, that, after her conversion, 
she was scrupulous to discharge all 
the duties of friendship toward her 
former companions in faith, and 
never failed fully to appreciate all 
who proved worthy of her respect. 
This unchanging fidelity induced 
her to make a trip, the very summer 
after her conversion, to her native 
city of Basle, and to Lucerne, where 
resided other relatives of hers. A 
personal visit just at that time seems 
to her then more a duty than ever, 
in order that her relatives might have 
ocular evidence “that the Catholic 
Church is not an estranging one, 
and cherishes no feeling like that of 
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hate.” This sentiment regulated her 
conduct throughout. A longing for 
a universal religious reunion strong- 
ly possessed her, and she was deeply 
grieved to see many honest Pro- 
testants standing so near Catholicity, 
who did not recognize “the historic 
church in the existing one,” mainly 
(judging by her own experience) 
from a lack of proper information 
and from a certain shyness, which 
they could not explain even to them- 
selves. “The emergency is great; 
souls are hungering and thirsting; 
but the more sensitive of the Pro- 
testants shrink from that shock to 
the feelings and social relations 
which they fear will ensue—a great 
mistake; for love will experience no 
diminution; it will be increased. 
But outside of the church they know 
nothing of this. Alas! how much 
do they not know!” 

This was written in 1846. Three 
years later she recurred again to her 
favorite idea in a charming letter ad- 
dressed to Professor Steinle from 
Regensburg, on Ascension-day, May 
17th, 1849: “As I stood gazing at 
the people thronging up the steps and 
through the grand old portals of our 
superb cathedral, my heart was 
strangely moved. I saw in spirit the 
time when all people, united again 
and happy, would stream with songs 
of hallelujah through these portals 
and proclaim the wonderful works of 
God. Could I but see this and then 
depart in peace! Such may not be 
my lot, but in eternity the intel- 
ligence may yet reach me and be a 
theme of thanksgiving to God.” 

As though from her very childhood 
a member of the church, she felt from 
the first moment entirely at home in 
her precincts and in the blessed activ- 
ity of her communion, becoming quick- 
ly and easily wonted to all Catholic 
practices, to which she gave herself 
up with all the intelligence and aban- 
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donment of her soul. How well she 
now appreciated the truth of the words 
addressed to her on joining the 
church by the noble Cardinal Die- 
penbrock, “ You press now the 
ground which, not only Christ’s own 
footsteps, but his very hands, betoken- 
ed as the foundation of his church ; 
which his spirit consecrated, which, 
his love hallowed: the soil whence 
all those vines should spring, which 
clinging around and clambering over 
his cross, may literally by and on him 
bear fruits of love, of humility, of 
fidelity, to all eternity!” And follow- 
ing his faithful precepts, she forthwith 
launched her barque, and, wafted by 
the breath of God, it glided peace- 
fully over the broad stream of the 
church-life. 

Amid the deep peace which flowed 
in upon her, she now recommenced 
with fresh vigor her artistic occupa- 
tions, devoting herself with more fer- 
vor than ever to religious painting. 
The forenoon was regularly passed at 
the easel. What a pleasure it must 
have been to her now to produce al- 
tar and other pictures for the house 
of the Lord! These she donated to 
poor churches, sending them some- 
times to great distances, even to poor 
Catholic communities in Greece and 
Paris. Whenever a call for assistance 
reached her, according to her capaci- 
ty she was ready with her offering. 
Her great industry in art enabled her 
to respond to numerous requests, and 
in the course of a long life she ren- 
dered many a poor parish happy, 
which would otherwise have been 
long compelled to dispense with 
churchly embellishment. Free from 
all artistic fastidiousness, she never 
disdained to make copies of other 
pictures. Thus with great interest 
and ability she made a copy of a pic- 
ture by Overbeck, which she had in 
her collection, for the chapel of the 
Sisters of Mercy in Munich. With a 
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modest esteem for her own abilities, 
she always worked under the super- 
vision of an old master, whose judg- 
ment never failed to have its weight 
with her. A deep and tender sensi- 
bility pervades her pictures; and if 
she betrays a certain timidity in the 
technical execution, there is evidence 
of great industry and attention to de- 
tail. One of her best works, perhaps, 
is a portrait of Brentano, an oil paint- 
ing remarkable for likeness and 
spirituality of expression. After his 
death, she had this lithographed by 
Knauth, and copies struck off. It is 
given in the first volume of his com- 
plete works, and is accompanied by a 
verse which serves as a burthen to one 
of his most beautiful legends, as it 
might to the legend of his life, com- 
mencing, 
“O star and flower, soul and clay, 
Love, suffering, time, eternity.” 


The ancient and laudable habit 


among lovers of art to enrich, by 
special orders and purchases, their 
own homes —that noble privilege of 
educated wealth !—she practised to a 


lavish extent. Her collection of pic- 
tures embraced gradually works of 
the most eminent artists. Besides the 
masters already mentioned, (Over- 
beck, Cornelius, Eberhard,) Steinle 
was represented in a series of glo- 
rious creations. Several of these, like 
the “ Manger-Festival of St. Francis,” 
the “Legend of St. Marina,” were 
the source of some of Brentano’s 
beautiful inspirations and are now in- 
cluded in his sacred poems. In ad- 
dition to these artists were Schnorr, 
Schraudolph, Schwind, Fiihrich, Ne- 
her, Eberle, Ahlborn, Koch, etc. In 
another respect, also, she approved 
herself a true artist, namely, by ren- 
dering constant assistance to such 
pupils of the distinguished masters 
with whoia she was friendly, as gave 
evidence of talent. Her helping hand 
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alone rendered, indeed, many an artis- 
tic undertaking possible; and not a 
few artists had occasion, in such in- 
stances, to admire not only the liber- 
ality but delicacy with which she dis- 
pensed orders and bore with trying 
delays. She exhibited an extraordina- 
ry degree of patience in the friendly 
manner with which she would con- 
form herself to personal circumstances 
and private relations which did not 
at all concern her, even in cases of 
work delayed for years and paid for 
in advance. She would even heap 
coals of fire upon their heads by sur- 
prising them with further money ad- 
vances —a charity which at times was 
exceedingly opportune. By this and 
similar methods Miss Linder, without 
any display, accomplished much good, 
and constantly experienced the pure 
pleasure of making others happy. And 
in yet another manner she showed a 
noble liberality. With rare unselfish- 
ness she would allow copies to be 
made and disseminated of the most 
valuable drawings in her collection, 
her own private property. She not 
only encouraged efforts of this kind, 
but sometimes at her own expense ac- 
tually initiated them. By this multi- 
plication of fine works of art she 
shared prominently in that noble task 
undertaken by Overbeck and his com- 
panions—the establishment of a more 
dignified and elevated art standard. 
True art seemed to assume with 
her, year by year, a graver aspect. 
In judging of a work, she deemed its 
intent just as important as its execu- 
tion. She discerned in art a reflect- 
ed radiance from the world of 
light: and all that did not tend up- 
ward to this she regarded as idle ef- 
fort and labor lost. She observed 


‘with pain an increasing tendency to 


the material, particularly since the 
year 1850; and nothing more deeply 
incensed her than a demeaning of art 
to low and base uses. Even in Mu- 
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nich, after Cornelius left and Louis. I. 
descended the throne, there existed 
no longer the ancient standard. What 
is now left of that school of sacred 
art, once blossoming out with such 
inspiriting vigor? It now leads the 
existence of a Cinderella. Even in 
the year 1850, Miss Linder remarked: 
“ Our academy affords me no longer 
any very great pleasure: the period 
of love and inspiration has passed. 
Shall we ever see its return ?” 

The gathering clouds in the politi- 
cal horizon and the disturbance of 
social relations were not encouraging 
to any hope like this. But at just 
such a time, when outside life was for- 
bidding, she found how grateful a de- 
finite aim and mission may be, and 
experienced the quiet delight of art 
and art-occupation more than ever. 
She thus writes from Pohl, a favorite 
resort of hers in summer, adjacent to 
the Ammersee, “I shall yet make a 
little tour in the Tyrol and then en- 
sconce myself in winter quarters, where 
I shall be happy in a work already 
commenced and which will immedi- 
ately engross me. It is a source of 
the greatest happiness in these days 
to have a given task. How much it 
enables one to get rid of!” On 
viewing Gallait’s picture of “ Egmont 
and Horn” in the exhibition, she re- 
marked, “I should not care to own 
the picture, and yet there is much to 
admire in it. The sphere of art is so 
extensive and yet so limited—after all, 


one cannot but feel that everything 


not in God’s service is, to say the 
least, superfluous.” 

An evening quiet overspread her 
relations with the outside world. But 
uninterruptedly until her death she 
kept up, in her own home, the accus- 
tomed hospitality. Her house was 
always a central point of really good 
society. No literary or artistic celeb- 
rity could long tarry in Munich with- 
out an invitation to her table, around 
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which every week a little circle was 
gathered. Privy-Counsellor von Ring- 
seis usually acted as host, a man 
whose varied knowledge, ripe experi- 
ence, and inexhaustible humor better 
befitted him than any other to blend 
the most opposite characteristics of 
the guests. With friends in the dis- 
tance she maintained an extensive 
correspondence, and also cultivated 
her friendly relations with them by 
regular summer trips: a passion for 
travel and a love of nature remaining 
true to her into advanced old age. 

A nature so profound, so true, and 


-so enlightened was constituted for 


friendship, and Emily Linder served 
as a model in this regard. She pos- 
sessed those two qualities by which it 
is best retained—candor and disinter- 
estedness. What she was capable of as 
to the latter quality has already been 
sufficiently shown. An open frank- 
ness was the groundwork of her cha- 
racter. She possessed a kind but im- 
partial judgment, and in the right 
place she knew how to assert it. The 
same sincerity was expected of others, 
and nothing with her outweighed 
truthfulness. Whoever offended in 
this point came to conclusions with 
her speedily. and once for all. <A 
half-and-half sincerity or pievarica- 
tion could force even her dovelike 
mildness to resentment. When called 
to pass judgment upon the work of a 
friendly artist, there arose a noble con- 
test between frankness and kindness. 
Her opinions were always to the point, 
and by the soundness of her judg- 
ment she gave food for reflection. 
But in cases of a change of opinion 
after more mature consideration, she 
was quick to acknowledge herself at 
fault. A single incident may illustrate 
this. On occasion of a defence, by 
an artist, of a celebrated master, to 
one of whose works she had taken ex- 
ceptions, she replied: “ My first judg- 
ment, thep, was unquestionably hasty. 
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But among friends I shall never like 
that degree of caution always insisted 
upon which admits of no quick and 
impulsive word; for thus would all 
open-heartedness be repressed ; a thing 
which no amount of shrewdness or 
cool deliberation could ever replace. 
I beg for myself the privilege there- 
fore, hereafter, just as often, and per- 
haps just as hastily, to express my 
opinion.” 

She reposed the same confidence 
in the judgment of others. All the 
more weighty art matters about which 
she concerned herself were submitted 
to the counsel and decision of intelli- 
gent friends of art. She took the 
most lively interest, also, in every im- 
portant event or crisis in the families 
of ‘these friends. Her thoughtful 
consideration loved to express itself 
in pleasant souvenirs and playful sur- 
prises of gifts; and her fidelity often 
extended even to the departed. 
Many a friend, after having passed to 
a long home, was endowed with a 
memorial Mass which she established 
for the repose of his soul. The Klee 
and Mohler memorial, a composition 
of Steinle, copies of which she caused 
at her own expense to be made, she 
intended (an intention, indeed, never 
realized) as an aid to the establish- 
ment of a Klee and Mohler fund; 
and a lasting monument it would 
have proved to the memory of these 
two noble men. For any expression 
of fidelity toward herself she was 
deeply grateful; particularly in her 
more advanced years, after she be- 
came more and more aware how rare 
a.thing is disinterested attachment in 
this age of unprincipled selfishness. 
“ Any instance of loyal attachment,” 
said she, “ moves me the more deeply 
in these times, when truly it is no 
fashionable virtue.” 

A special object of her loving 
thoughtfulness was her beloved Assisi, 
the little convent of the German sis- 
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ters of St. Francis. In times of great 
distress, particularly during the ra- 
vages of the Revolution, it was no small 
consolation and delight to receive 
thence, after a long interval, reassur- 
ing intelligence. Particularly was this 
the case during the Mazzini terrorism 
of 1849. In the autumn of this year, 
she announced to 4 friend, with some- 
thing like motherly pride: “I have 
received tidings lately from our Ger- 
man nuns at Assisi. Appalling things 
have happened at Rome, and indica- 
tions of the same have threatened else- 
where, even at Assisi. But the good 
women bravely set at naught all in- 
timidation and threat, and have come 
out entirely unharmed. Yes, even 
the gangs themselves are reported to 
have said: One cannot get the better 
of these Germans, they pray too much. 
May we all of us lay hands upon the 
same trusty weapon!” ‘The burgher- 
maiden whom she took with her as 
candidate to Assisi on her journey to 
Rome in 1829, has already been, for 
the last twenty-four years, Superior of 
the German convent; it so chanced 
that she attained to this position the 
very year that Emily Linder became 
a Catholic. During that time, more 
than twenty Bavarian maidens follow- 
ed her to Assisi. If the gratitude of 
happy people, who praise God daily 
that they have found “the true ark 
of peace,” ever proved a blessing, 
this blessing accrued, in rich measure, 
to the artist from Assisi. Her name 
is entered in the memorial book of 
the convent, and, so long as this spi- 
ritual order exists, she will live there 
as their “best benefactress, and as 
their dear, good mother in Christ.” 
Thus is she spoken of in the nume- 
rous and touching letters of the pious 
sisters. 

Seldom has a human being made 
a more magnanimous use of a large 
income than the departed Emily 
Linder. Her benevolence was on a 
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grand scale. Her whole nature was 
generosity itself; but that which at 
first was but natural good will to all 
became afterward, by the pious spirit 
which pervaded her, an element of 
her religious worship. She consider- 
ed herself but as the almoner of the 
riches God had entrusted to her. 
Her goodness was of that serene 
character which never showed aught 
of impatience toward those begging 
or initiating charities. She gave to 
both with equal friendliness. She 
contributed lavishly to public institu- 
tions for the sick and suffering. And 
yet what she gave to the individual 
poor, and such special families as 
were commended to her, must also 
have been a very considerable sum. 
In these simpler distributions of cha- 
rity she showed a marked delicacy. 
The modest poor who came to her 
house she never allowed to be waited 
on by her servants, but administered 
to their wants herself. In some in- 
stances she bore her gifts on certain 
specified days to their dwellings ; and 
in these cases she was just as syste- 
matic, and as punctual to the day 
and the hour, as in all things else. 
Christ-nas in her house was a festival 
of the poor. The lines of Clemens 
Brentano in his collection of sacred 
poems, entitled Zo the Benefactress, 
on the Occasion of her. Presentation to 
the Poor, refer to this incident. To 
what extent and in what instances 
she served as unknown guardian an- 
gel, her intimate friends rather guess- 
ed at than knew. The character 
of her benevolence, generally, was 
piously-noiseless and still. Through 
hidden channels she often reached 
far in the distance, sustaining and 
rescuing (both physically and spiritu- 
ally) where the need was very ur- 
gent. Often, thus, a gift flowed 
forth from her and sped like a sun- 
beam into some languishing heart. 
Many an obstacle has she removed 
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from the path of a struggling child 
of humanity; into many a stout but 
wounded spirit has she infused new 
life and energy. Clemens Brentano 
termed this a “heavenly little piece 
of strategy.” 

This noiseless activity in- art and 
benevolence did not withdraw her 
attention from what was going on 
outside, and although she never step- 
ped beyond the natural boundaries of 
her position, and was of too quiet a 
nature to mingle generally in the 
strife of parties, she nevertheless, to 
the last year of her life, maintained a 
lively interest in all the great church 
and political questions of the day. 
The prodigious changes which took 
place in the world during the fourth 
period of her life, what heart would 
not have been profoundly stirred by 
them? But, however painful to her 
the prevailing Machiavelism of the 
age, the insanity of the revolutionary 
leaders, the pitiable confusion of the 
people, and the undermining of all 
conservative bulwarks in state and 
society, courage and hope still main- 
tained the upper hand. The pres- 
sure upon the church and the Pope 
filled her perhaps with concern, but 
did not dismay her. She had the 
right standard, and the consolation 
which it brought, in judging of the 
destinies of the nations. When the 
revolutionary storms of 1848 and 
1849 burst upon them. and swept 
over Germany and Italy, she remark- 
ed: “The experience of all history, 
and the consolation it imparts, is just 
this: God allows men their way to 
a certain point, and where the end 
seems just achieved, But then is in- 
scribed with an almighty hand, the 
‘ Thus far” And though his church 
be shaken, this is far better for us 
than to be reposing upon cushions of 
ease.” 

Her confidence was similarly undis- 
turbed during the succeeding momen- 
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tous years. During her attendance 
upon the drama of Zhe Passion, at 
Oberammergau, in the year 1860, 
she was occupied with reflections 
upon the stupendous drama of pas- 
sion of our own times, “ There- is 
something so fearfully grand in the 
present events of the world,” she 
wrote to her friend in Frankfort, “ that 
a certain elevation fills the soul, rais- 
ing one above this little life of ours 
upon earth. The image in our mind 
of the holy father is already so 
spiritualized that it begins to be in- 
vested with the sanctity of the martyr. 
How many may have to follow in his 
martyr footsteps? Shall we live to 
see the victory? At my time of life, 
no; and yet a secret joy often pos- 
sesses me at the thought of this glori- 
ousera. But I say with you, the great 
task for us all isto gain heaven. God 
vouchsafe this!” The latest period 
of German distress she lived through 
with the intensest sympathy. She 
accepted the appalling catastrophe as 
a severe trial, even to her own person- 
al feelings and hopes, and recognized 
in this calamity the initiation of a still 
greater. “For me,” she wrote to the 
same friend, “the hope of any kind 
of a future is now past. I must sub- 
ject my heart to no more disappoint- 
ment; but the mercy of God for the 
individual is still attainable and great ; 
to every one accessible and possible. 
You belong, of course, to the younger 
generation, and can still dream of a 
sunrise for our German fatherland. 
The result of the present calamity, 
swiftly as it may seem to be plunging 
us into irremediable ruin, will, never- 
theless, never go the length intended 
by the Prince of Evil. God stands 
above him; that is certain. The fu- 
ture will be a different one, a very 
different one, from that which we 
could ever surmise or guess, even the 
future of the church. And this future 
will be God’s. Let that content us.” 
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Her life was a bright contrast to 
the demoralization, the unrest, the 
arrogant selfishness of our age. She 
presented to those among whom she 
lived the picture of ‘a self-sustained, 
unselfish, reposeful soul. Humility, 
trust in God, and compassion, this 
was the fundamental harmony of her 
daily life. Old age, which often, in- 
deed, smooths away from the good ail 
little imperfections and blemishes of 
character, rendered her still more con- 
siderate, patient, and gentle. Her 
love of simplicity was as great as 
were her means. In her own house- 
hold, well systemized, careful eco- 
nomy ; outside of this, severe, almost 
noticeable plainness. But to her ap- 
plied the line of the poet: 


‘* A blessing she could see in lowliness to be.” 


While denying herself, she gave 
with lavish hand to poverty and dis- 
tress, to art and to the church. She 
moved with measured, dignified pace ; 
but a certain religious harmony of 
action imparted to her being and 
doing an indescribable grace, which 
is always the accompaniment of in- 
ward purity, and a religion based upon 
humility. 

The Abbé Haneberg, in his beauti- 
ful tribute at her grave, remarked, 
“She seemed, during the last twenty 
years of her life, to emulate the most 
pious of her friends and daughters 
of Assisi, and to aim even to outdo 
them, so systematic and untiring was 
her service to God.” .Of this, how- 
ever, her friends knew but little. 
How much she thus quietly accom- 
plished was never fully known until 
after her death. It will suffice here 
to state that in the year 1851 she 
informed herself, through the Superior 
at Assisi, of their daily regulations, 
and the usual succession of religious 
exercises. Her everyday life was 
identified with the daily life of the 
church. She appreciated the signifi- 
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cant beauty and expressive symbol- 
ism of churchly ordinances, and in 
close observance joined in their cele- 
bration. To this.end, she followed 
the Ordo of her diocese, and her 
favorite prayer-book was the Missal. 
Her knowledge of languages stood 
her in good stead here; for, in addi- 
tion to the modern languages, she 
had also learned Latin, and had be- 
come sufficiently familiar with it to 
follow intelligently the language of 
the church. Cardinal Diepenbrock, 
in 1850, wrote to her of a lady who 
was occupying herself with the Latin, 
or church, language; “A worthy 
study,” he remarked. “Have you 
not also begun it? It strikes me 
that Clemens was saying something 
about it. But perhaps you were able 
to get no farther than the mensa ; the 
mensa Domini would naturally be 
enough for you.” But she went far- 
ther than this. In her manuscripts 
were found Latin exercises, written 
under the guidance of the worthy old 
Bréber. One room of her spacious 
residence was arranged as a chapel, 
in which was the superb altar-piece 
by Eberhard, “The Triumph of the 
Church.” This chapel was favored 
by the ordinariat with a Mass licence. 
On the anniversary of her union with 
the church she was accustomed to 
receive holy communion here; and 
here the departed Bishop Valentin, 
of Regensburg, once celebrated Mass. 
Here, also, she devoted daily a cer- 
tain time to meditation and the peru- 
sal of the Holy Scriptures. Her favo- 
rite place of devotion, however, was 
the little chapel of the ducal hospital 
which she frequented twice a day; 
early in the morning, and again at 
evening. She had for years a quiet 
little place in the organ gallery where, 
day by day, in all weather, and at all 
seasons of the year, she consecrated 
a couple of hours to prayer. 

As the years flew by, she withdrew 
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herself more and more from the 
world, and sought to be “hid in 
God.” The departure to their final 
home of so many friends, together 
with other events, served as slight 
admonitions, which by her thoughtful 
heart were not unheeded. She recog- 
nized in this matter fresh cause of 
gratitude to God, who was dealing 
so tenderly with her to the very end. 
“T consider it,” she wrote, “a special 
favor of the Lord that he grants me 
so long a preparation for my final 
hour.” Years previously, she had 
put herself in Christian readiness for 
her last journey, and only hoped that 
it might prove “a good death hour.” 
With customary precision, she had 
ordered all her temporal affairs. She 
had even made provision as to her 
interment, and the final burial service. 
Her arrangements for the latter of 
these, written in a bold and beautiful 
hand, were dated the 7th of October, 
1865. 

On the festival of the Epiphany, 
1867, she was for the last time in her 
favorite little chapel of the ducal hos- 
pital. Only a few weeks previously, 
she had begun to feel ill, and now 
symptoms of dropsy suddenly devel- 
oped themselves. The invalid recog- 
nized her condition with Christian re- 
signation, but did not yet relinquish 
hope of a recovery. “ The task now 
is, to resign myself and to be patient. 
God help me to this,” she wrote at 
the close of January. It was her 
last letter. Her friend Apollonia 
hastened from Regensburg, and she, 
who, twenty-three years before, had 
stood at her side when received into 
the church, was now to stand at her 
death-bed. The invalid requested 
that her friend should remain with 
her one week; and exactly at the 
close of the week she died. During 
her illness she found special consola- 
tion in the house-altar, where, to. her 
great spiritual comfort, her worthy 
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confessor repeatedly celebrated mass, 
From this Eberhard altar, where she 
first made profession of Catholic 
faith and where she yearly commemo- 
rated that happy event, she now re- 
ceived the viaticum and extreme unc- 
tion. In conformity with her wish, 
on the festival of St. Apollonia mass 
was again celebrated in her little cha- 
pel. It was her last mass, and the 
final union of the two friends in holy 
sacrament. She seemed now to re- 
joice in her approaching dissolution 
as though it were a return home. 
One morning as her priest entered, 
she stretched out her arms and ex- 
claimed, “May I—oh! may I go 
home?” “Yes, the guardian angel 
accompanies you, he guides you thith- 
er,” was the reply. Thereupon she 
was silent, remained in deep medita- 
tion, and spoke but little after. Yet 
she seemed to participate in all that 
transpired; if prayer were uttered, 
she prayed also; to all who drew 
near she gave a friendly glance, but, 
for the most part, remained absorbed 
and still. 

On the day preceding her death, 
she summoned all her strength, and 
with difficult effort gave expression to 
several wishes, the last of her earthly 
life. She recalled an admirable artist, 
whom she held in high personal es- 
teem, from whom she had long desir- 
ed a picture as an addition to her 
collection. She directed a very con- 
siderable sum to be sent to him for a 
historical picture, which was now to 
be painted for the museum at Bale. 
The future of her poor, also, such as 
had been accustomed to receive little 
charities, engaged her thoughts; she 
desired that these charities should 
be continued until they had found 
other benefactors. Her last words 
were in allusion to Jerusalem. She 
bethought herself of the “Watch- 
ers at the Holy Sepulchre,” (of the 
order of St. Francis,) and also of the 
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“Zion Society,” to both of which she 
had made yearly contributions, and 
which she now similarly remembered. 
Thus had her life its characteristic 
close. Her last mental activity was 
exercised in works of charity, of art, 
and of religion. With a glance at 
Jerusalem and the sepulchre of her 
Saviour, she now went forward to- 
ward the new Jerusalem. Her end 
was the falling asleep of a child. In 
the early morning of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1867, without a single death- 
struggle, she sank into slumber— 
quietly, painlessly, peacefully. 

A gentleman, intimately befriended 
with her, remarked, “After her 
death, I had occasion to observe the 
intense grief of those who had been 
recipients of her bounty, and then 
first became aware what a truly royal 
munificence had been hers, which 
all were ignorant of, save God and 
the poor.” Such were the tears 
that followed her, together with 
those countless others, which during 
her life she had already dried. 

On the afternoon of the 14th of 
February a long funeral procession, 
composed of the best Catholic soci- 
ety of Munich, and throngs of the 
poor, together with the superinten- 
dent of public charities, (then repre- 
sented by the mayor of the city,) 
moved from the pleasant mansion 
on the corner of Carl street toward 
the cemetery, to render their last 
homage to this noble friend of art 
and the poor. The Abbé Haneberg, 
an old friend of hers, pronounced the 
benediction of the church over her 
grave, which was located not far 
from the grave of Mohler. In her 
written instructions, Emily Linder 
desired only a simple stone cross 
above her, the pedestal of the cross 
bearing the inscription : 
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The slumberer, here, 


in the mercy of God: 


the simplest, but in its simplicity, the 
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most touching testimony to a being 
whose interior life was all humility 
and trust in God, and whose exterior 
activity had been the purest mercy 
itself. To her might be applied a 
verse of the beautiful requiem ad- 
dressed by Brentano to another de- 
parted friend : 
“ He, for whom our willing gifts 
On the needy we confer, 


From his eight beatitudes 
Singled Mercy out for her.” 


The whole spirit which accompa- 
nied her through a life of seventy 
years still lived on in her bequests. 
The half of her large fortune she left 
to benevolent and charitable objects ; 
chiefly to schools and __ hospitals. 
True Swiss that she was, she was 
specially mindful of her native city. 
The largest amount donated—zo00,- 
ooo florins—was bequeathed to the 
Bishop of Bale, for the benefit of his 
diocese. Her art-treasures were, 
with few exceptions, incorporated 
with the museum of Bale, to whose 
first establishment she had originally 


contributed no small amount, and 
which, with true patrician feeling, 
she had lavishly endowed during her 
life. 

In these bequests to art and to 
the church, Emily Linder reared for 
herself a monument which will keep 
her in blessed remembrance; and 
this monument is only the last mile- 
stone of record on the pathway of 
a life thickly studded with works of 
charity. Truly a significant, stead- 
fast existence, harmonious from its 
commencement to its very close. 

In days of depression and per- 
plexity would we gaze upon a por- 
trait of true humanity, ennobled and 
enlightened by Christianity, (a por- 
trait we might well present as a study 
to the young,) we may point with 
quiet confidence to the departed 
Emily Linder, and exclaim: Behold 
here a character noble, unselfish, and 
complete—a nature of rare purity 
and depth—a transparent and beau- 
tiful spirit, who verified her faith by 
her love. 





THE IRISH CHURCH ACT OF 1869. 


“Tuy” (the Anglican ministers of Ireland) 
“will not fleece the sheep they cannot feed, and 
spend the spoils of a people conquered, not won.”’— 
London Times, March 4th, 1869. 

Tue measure for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Eng- 
lish Church in Ireland, recently intro- 
duced by the English premier into 
the British Parliament, is one of the 
most startling and boldest steps 
which has yet been taken by that 
body to rectify the criminal blunders 
of three hundred years of mistaken 
legislation. Mr. Gladstone, in mov- 
ing the first reading of the act, in a 


very long speech, evidently prepared 
with great care, while admitting it to 
be “the most grave and arduous 
work of legislature that ever has 
been laid before the House of Com- 
mons,” felt the necessity of cautious 
ly and almost apologetically stating 
the case and explaining the views of 
those with whom he acted. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the leader of the opposition, 
while agreeing with his distinguished 
successor in office in nothing else, 
was forced to allow the scheme to be 
“one of the most gigantic that had 
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ever been brought before the house”— 
an opinion which, judging from the 
temper of all parties inside and outside 
of parliament, appears to be unani- 
mously entertained. 

The friends of the act are numer- 
ous in England as well as in Ireland, 
embracing all the Catholic population 
and a very large portion of dissent- 
ing Protestants of more advanced 
and liBeral views in both countries. 
The Catholics of Ireland see in it the 
destruction of that infamous system 
which has not only robbed them of 
their altars and the graves of their 
ancestors, but compelled them to 
support in idleness and luxury what 
even Disraeli himself long since de- 
nounced as “an alien church.” 
Though the partial restitution con- 
templated at this late day by this act 
bears no corresponding comparison 
with the magnitude of the evils borne, 
it is still restitution, and a most signi- 
ficant and, in a sense, abject admis- 
sion of the utter failure of the experi- 
ment of the English government to 
force Protestantism on an unwilling 
people. The successful passage of 
the act will also necessitate the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money 
for purely charitable purposes, and 
what, in a national sense, is of more 
importance, it will remove one of the 
most salient and fruitful causes of 
Irish discontent. But it is in Eng- 
land that the question assumes the 
most portentous magnitude; for it 
has become apparent to every one 
there that the fall of the Irish Estab- 
lishment is but the first act in the dra- 
ma of the total severance of church 
and state in the entire British empire. 
The entering wedge well driven home 
in Ireland, the results in other parts 
of the United Kingdom become 
merely a matter of time. Sir John 
Grey, one of the strongest supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone’s bill, himself a 
Protestant, hints at this in an article 
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in a late number of his paper, the 
Dublin Freeman's Fournal, in which 
he says: “ He (Gladstone) will soon 
have powerful auxiliaries in the Eng- 
lish curates, and they have more in- 
fluence in forming public opinion in 
England than the bench of bishops 
and the ten thousand incumbents. 
The Irish curates will be in Mr. 
Gladstone’s favor, and if ever dis- 
establishment should be the lot of 
England—and he would be a rash 
politician who would negative such a 
proposition —the English  curates 
would have in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
measure a precedent for an equal 
measure of justice to themselves.” 
The opposition to the act comes 
in the first place from the whole 
body of Anglican bishops and: cler- 
gymen in Ireland, if we except the 
Bishop of Down and a few badly 
paid curates who would benefit by 
its passage. The Orangemen, that 
most pestiferous of all social and po- 
litical scourges, of course sustain 
their reverend friends, and their loy- 
alty on this occasion has culminated 
in a remonstrance signed, it is said, 
by over two thousand noblemen 
and landed “gentry.” Hostility to 
the policy foreshadowed by Mr. 
Gladstone was very active and viru- 
lent in England during the late elec- 
tions, and is now exhibited in the 
Commons by a large and active tory 
minority. The English ecclesiastics 
have also taken up the cry with equal 
earnestness and scarcely less vehe- 
mence. At the last sitting of the 
New Convocation of Canterbury in 
London, an address to the queen in 
Opposition to the provisions of the 
act was proposed and carried by the 
upper house, and upon being sent 
down to the lower house for adop- 
tion, the following and similar amend- 
ments were enthusiastically added: 
“ Above all,” say those reverend gen- 
tlemen, “ we-are constrained by our 
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sense of duty to your majesty and to 
the Reformed Church of England and 
Ireland, humbly to represent to your 
majesty that disestablishment of the 
church in Ireland cannot be had 
without repudiation, on the part of 
the nation, of the necessity and va- 
lue of the Reformation.” This lan- 
guage is explicit and forcible enough, 
but the Synod of both Houses of 
Convocation of the Province of 
York, held on the same day, goes a 
little farther. “This convocation,” 
they affirm, “view with sorrow and 
alarm the proposed attempt to dis- 
establish and disendow the Irish 
branch of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as seriously affect- 
ing the interests of the church in 
that. part of the British dominions ; 
as a fatal encroachment on the pre- 
rogatives of the crown; as unsettling 
the constitution of church and state 
guaranteed by engagements entered 
into by acts of union, and confirmed 
to members of the church by the 
solemn sanction of the coronation 
oath.” 

That part of the coronation oath 
prescribed by the first William and 
Mary, chapter sixth, to which allu- 
sion is here made and which is the 
straw that the drowning Anglicans 
are endeavoring to grasp, reads as 
follows: “ Question ; Will you, to the 
utmost of your power, maintain the 
laws of God, the profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law? And 
will you preserve unto the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto them 
or any of them? ing and Queen: 
All this I promise to do, (king and 
queen lay hands on the holy Gospel, 
saying,) so help me God.” The 
condition of this solemn oath would 
at first sight appear to preclude the 


queen from signing the act, were we 
not assured by the confident tone, 
and even the express words, of Mr. 
Gladstone that her majesty’s views 
were entirely in accord with those 
of her first minister, and in fact, 
that she had already placed in the 
hands of.parliament her right of 
ecclesiastical appointments in Ire- 
land. 

The history of the Irish @hurch 
Establishment, now happily about 
to disappear for ever, is so familiar to 
most intelligent readers that it re- 
quires but a passing notice. Since 
its birth at a so-called Irish parlia- 
ment, summoned by Lord Grey in 
1536, down to the present time, so 
unjust have been its proceedings, so 
rapacious its ministers, and so op- 
pressive its exactions of an ill-gov- 
erned and neglected people, with 
whom it never had the least sym- 
pathy, that Christendom has stood 
aghast in mingled wonder and disgust. 
Not only were the Catholics of Ire- 
land despoiled of their churches, 
abbeys, and convents, the monu- 
ments of piety and learning and the 
dispensaries of Christian charity, 
reared by the hands of benevolent 
ancestors for over a thousand years, 
but the very humblest abodes of 
worship were handed over to a for- 
eign clergy, preaching a new religion 
at the point of the sword, ignorant 
of the very language of the country, 
and by birth and training bitterly 
hostile to every interest, spiritual 
and temporal, of the people they 
were sent to teach. Nor was this 
all. The despoiled masses were com- 
pelled to pay, and still pay, for the 
support of this “alien” church a 
tithe on every foot of cultivated land 
in the kingdom, and upon the pro- 
dace and stock derived from or rais- 
ed on the same. 

The amount of property thus 
filched from the overburdened farm- 
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ers and peasantry of Ireland under 
color of law, and the additional an- 
nual revenue wrung from that half- 
famished nation, is thus estimated by 
no less an authority than the English 
premier :* 


“The commissioners appointed in 1868 
estimated the annual value at £616,000, 
but, with all respect for their long labors, 
he must differ from them, for they had 
placed it too low; for one of their body, in 
a subsequent publication, estimates it at 
£835,000, but for the present purpose he 
would take it at £700,000. The capital- 
ized amount was as follows : 


£9,000,000 
6,250,000 
750,000 


Tithe rent charge, . . 
a % se & 
Other property in money, etc., 


* 


See, sm 6 £, 16,000,000 
The result is that the whole value of the 
ecclesiastical property of Ireland, reduced 
and cut down first of all by the almost un- 
bounded waste of life tenants, and secondly 
by the wisdom or unwisdom of well-inten- 
tioned parliaments—the remaining value 
is no less than £16,000,000 of money, con- 
siderably more than on a former occasion 
I ventured to estimate, but then my means 
of information were smaller than they now 
are.” 


From the contemplation of past 
injustice we can now turn with a 
sense of relief to the provisions of 
the act itself, and which, under such 
peculiar circumstances, are perhaps 
as wisely and judiciously framed as 
can be expected. On its passage 
it may be slightly altered in some 
of its minor details, but there is little 
room for doubt that the act substan- 
tially as first presented will become 
law. 

And first, those parts of the Acts of 
Union of the Irish and English par- 
liaments, passed at the beginning of 

* This, of course, is but a very small portion indeed 
of the property taken from the Catholic Church in 
Ireland under Henry VIII. and succeeding monarchs. 
Most of the abbey lands were first vested in the 
crown and then granted to courtiers and others 
at a nominal rent as the reward of their apostasy. 
Many of the wealthiest families in Ireland derive 
their titles to their lands from those acts of spolia- 
tion. 
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this century, permitting certain Irish 
bishops to sit ex officio as lords spi- 
ritual in the British House of Peers, 
and giving to the decrees, orders, 
and judgments of certain ecclesiasti- 
cal courts in Ireland the force and 
authority of law in that part of the 
realm, are unconditionally repealed. 
The thirteenth section of the act pre- 
scribes: “On the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1871, every ecclesiastical cor- 
poration in Ireland, whether sole or 
aggregate; every cathedral corpora- 
tion in Ireland as defined by this act 
shall be dissolved, and on and after 
that day no archbishop or bishop of 
the said church shall be summoned to 
or be qualified to sit in the House 
of Lords.” 

Thus we see that Irish Anglican 
bishops will no longer be considered 
worthy to sit beside their right reve- 
rend brethren of England on the 
benches of that respectable but rather 
sleepy conclave known as the House 
of Lords, and that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland will be resolved 
into a mere voluntary body consisting 
of clerics and laity, whose regulations 
will only affect themselves as matters 
of mutual contract, but who will 
have no legal jurisdiction nor recog- 
nition except such as may be con- 
ferred by subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment on local corporations. When we 
reflect that the prelates thus so un- 
ceremoniously thrust out of the Lords, 
and who with their confréres are 
stripped of all extrajudicial authority, 
were, and still are, the most active 
promoters of the Act of Union and 
the fiercest opponents of its repeal, 
we cannot help admiring the poetic 
justice which now offers the bitter 
draught to theirlips. Like Macbeth, 
they but taught “bloody instructions, 
which, being taught, return to plague 
the inventor.” 

The act next provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commission which 
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shall exist for ten years from the 
commencement of its operations, 
and be clothed with full power to 
reduce to its possession all the pro- 
perty, lands, tenements, and interests 
of or now belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, and to 
reconvey, sell, or dispose of the same 
according to the provisions of the 
act, after the 1st day of January, 
1871. The church-buildings now in 
use by the Established Church will be 
handed over, with all their rights, to 
the “governing body” of the par- 
ticular church under the voluntary 
system of organization; those not in 
general use or so dilapidated as to be 
incapable of repair, being from their 
antiquity or the beauty of their archi- 
tecture, like St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
to the number of twelve, will be 
transferred by the commissioner to the 
care of the Board of Public Works, 
with an adequate appropriation in 
money for their proper care and pre- 
servation. Against this latter ar- 
rangement we entirely and emphati- 
cally protest. St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
at least, if not every one of those 
twelve churches which the Anglicans 
have neither the numbers to decent- 
ly fill nor the generosity to keep 
in repair, instead of being put in 
care of poor-law commissioners or 
any other secular body, should be 
handed over to the Catholics of the 
country, the real owners and spiritual 
heirs of their founders. This, after 
all, would be nothing more than an 
act of tardy justice, and a reproof 
not only to the sacrileges committed 
in them by the “ Reformers” of the 
sixteenth century, but to Anglican 
poverty and niggardliness in the 
nineteenth century. In the hands 
of the poor-law commissions, who 
have shown little reverence and less 
antiquarian lore, those magnificent 
temples will become simply objects 
of wonder to the passing tourist; 
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surrounded by all the artistic and 
beautiful graces of our holy faith, 
they would be living, breathing evi- 
dences, as it were, of the unswerving 
devotion to and the glorious rejuve- 
nation of that faith in the Island of 
Saints. If not too late, we wish to 
see this portion of the act changed; 
if this cannot be done, we wish to 
see the Catholic and the liberal 
members of parliament move in the 
matter by the means of subsequent 
legislation. 

See and glebe houses and their 
curtilages and gardens vested in the 
commissioners may be sold to the 
governing body of any church to 
which they are attached, for a sum 
equal to twelve times the annual 
value of the house and land so con- 
veyed, payment to be made in in- 
stallments within twenty-two and a 
quarter years. Upon application 
from the same or a similar governing 
body, the commissioners may sell, in 
the case of a see house, thirty acres, 
and of any other ecclesiastical resi- 
dence, ten acres, contiguous land, for 
such sum as may be agreed upon by 
arbitration. It is further provided 
that, whenever any church or church 
sites vest in the commissioners, not 
subject to the above conditions, they 
shall dispose of the same by public 
sale at their discretion. This latter 
clause, though simple in its terms 
and apparently unimportant, consti- 
tutes in reality one of the most inter- 
esting features in the act. Knowing 
as we do the intense devotion of 
the Irish Catholics for the crumbling 
ruins of the old churches built by 
their brave and zealous ancestors, 
where in the olden time walked so 
many holy men now with the saints 
in heaven, and the cold indifference 
or ignorance of the Anglican clergy 
in relation to such sanctified places, 
we can confidently predict that not 
many years will elapse ere those 
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precious memorials of the past will 
be in the possession of the people 
who have so watched in silence and 
in tears their desecration by the fol- 
lowers of the religion of Henry and 
Elizabeth. It will also be remarked 
in this part of the act the constant 
recurrence of the term “ governing 
body,” so expressive of the total re- 
duction of the once proud Church of 
England in Ireland as by “law esta- 
blished” to the same condition as 
that occupied by mere Methodists 
and Presbyterians. 

Graveyards, a subject scarcely less 
attractive than churches, is next dealt 
with in this elaborate act. When a 
church having a burial ground attach- 
ed to it is vested in the commission- 
ers, and the church-building is subse- 
quently reinvested in the “ governing 
body,” the burial ground will be in- 
cluded in the order conveying the 
same; otherwise the burial grounds 
will be transferred to the poor-law 
guardians within whose district the 
same may be situated, to be used by 
them in a manner similar to those al- 
ready taken or purchased by such 
guardians, This clause when carried 
out will change many graveyards now 
exclusively controlled by Protestants, 
but which in reality are and formerly 
were the property of Catholics, into 
places of public burial, and, @ fortiori, 
Catholic. 

Having disposed of the material 
interests and franchises of the Irish 
Church, we next come to the most im- 
portant part (only, however, as far as 
the parties immediately affected are 
concerned) of the act, though the 
framers, evidently with a keen eye 
to the pockets of the disestablished, 
place it among the first in general in- 
terest. It appears under the unosten- 
tatious sub-title of “Compensation to 
persons deprived of Income.” It pro- 
vides that, on and after the rst of 
January, 1871, the commissioners, 
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having in the mean time ascertained 
the amount of annual income of the 
holder of any archbishopric, bishop- 
ric, benefice, or cathedral preferment, 
curacy, etc., shall pay to the holder 
of the same an annuity equal in 
amount to such income for life, or 
as long as such incumbent continues 
to perform the duties of such office ; 
or such incumbent may commute his 
annuity in return for a certain pay- 
ment in bulk, upon his own applica- 
tion and at the discretion of the com- 
mission. For these purposes the 
sum of about £5,000,000, or twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars, will be re- 
quired to be paid out of the assets 
in the hands of the commissioners, 
This amount divided between two 
thousand ecclesiastics would give an 
average of twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for each, but as that 
number includes the curates, the most 
numerous and worst paid of the An- 
glican clergymen, the archbishops and 
other high dignitaries will find them- 
selves in receipt of enormous reve- 
nues during the term of their natural 
lives. Then there are other persons 
who are to become pensioners on the 
public bounty to the amount of four 
million five hundred thousand dollars; 
such as parish clerks, sextons, officers 
of cathedrals and ecclesiastical courts, 
parochial school-masters, organists, 
and all that sanctimonious and useless 
tribe whose mock gravity and un- 
bending advocacy of church and 
state so frequently proved a source 
of amusement and derision to their 
less orthodox and perhaps less mer- 
cenary neighbors. With a sigh we 
part with that grave, shabby-genteel 
link between the Protestant curate 
and the seldom-met poor pauper of 
the Anglican Church, well remember- 
ing in our early boyhood with what 
awe we gazed upon their long, sallow 
visages as they stalked. by medita- 
tively, clothed in all the little brief-au- 
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thority of quasi-clerical life. Thirty 
millions of dollars may be considered 
a large sum with which to pension off 
the clergy and their followers of a 
church which does not count three 
quarters of a million of souls, of all 
degrees, sexes, and ages; but it will be 
money well spent if it heep to era- 
dicate an evil which has so long af- 
flicted a patient people.* 

The holders of advowsons, or the 
right to appoint to church livings— 
with the exception of the queen, cor- 
porations sole and aggregate dissolv- 
ed by the act, and trustees, officers, 
and persons acting in a public capaci- 
ty—are entitled to certain compensa- 
tion to be ascertained by arbitration ; 
one million five hundred thousand 
dollars being allowed for the liquida- 
tion of this description of claims. As 
no Catholic can exercise this right, 
even though the owner of the land in 
fee from which the right to appoint 
arises, it follows that whatever com- 
pensation is made will go to Protest- 
ants only. It would seem to any 
person other than an Anglican land- 

* A late number of The Catholic Opinion (London) 
gives us the following statistics: There are, it is 
said, 700,000 Anglicans in Ireland and 36,000,000 
Catholics in France ; that is, 51 times as many Catho- 
lics in France as Anglicans in Ireland. The budget 
therefore of Catholic worship in France should be 51 
times £800,000, or £40,800,000, to write which is 
enough to show the monstrous iniquity of which Ire- 
land has been the victim. The Presbyterians, num- 
bering 523,291 persons, receive a regium donum for 
their ministers amounting to £40,547, and a subsidy 
of £2050 for their theological college at Belfast, making 
a total of £42,597. Protestant dissenters have no en- 
dowment, nor yet Catholics, excepting a subsidy to 
the college at Maynooth of £26,360. Thus the An- 
glican Establishment in Ireland has a revenue of 
about £800,000 for 700,000 persons, or about £1 3s. 
per head. The Presbyterians receive from the govern- 
ment £ 42,597 for 523,29 persons, or about 1s. 7}¢d. 


per head. Catholics, £26,360 for 4,505,265 persons, 
that is, LESS THAN ONE PENNY HALFPENNY per 
head. 


According to the last census, that of 1861, there 


were in I 
Per Cent of the 
whole Population. 
4,505,265 Catholics, that is, 77-7 
693,357 members of the Established Church, 11.9 
9.0 


1.4 
2.0 


100.0 


lord that this clause is not only not 
in harmony with the equitable spirit 
of the body of the act, but that it is 
manifestly unjust. Advowsons are 
as much a relic of ancient feudal bar- 
barism as any that were abolished by 
law under the commonwealth or 
Charles II., and should have been 
swept away when all the other de- 
vices for defrauding the industrious 
poor were abolished centuries ago. 
We waive altogether the question of 
their simoniacal character; fora custom 
so convenient for the land-holder and 
so profitable for younger sons of aris- 
tocratic families would hardly be con- 
demned on that account by those 
who so largely profit by it. In addi- 
tion to all the money which the com- 
missioners are to reimburse as above 
mentioned, we find that upon the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church there is a 
building debt of some one million 
and a quarter dollars for the repair 
of churches, glebes, etc., which the 
commissioners are instructed to pay. 

Thus we see that the sum of nearly 
thirty-two millions of dollars has been 
set aside as an inducement to the 
loosening of the grip of a very small 
and mercenary faction on the public 
purse ostensibly, but in reality on the 
very vitals of the industrial interests 
of the country. Let us now see what 
corresponding compensation has been 
made for the Catholics and dissen- 
ters. 

It is well known that for over a 
century the Presbyterians of Ireland 
have been annually in the receipt of 
a limited sum of money called the 
regium donum. At first, as the 
term indicates, this was simply a gift 
from the crown, but of late years it 
has been regularly voted by parlia- 
ment, and last year it amounted to 
445,000. This grant is to be with- 
drawn; and as an equivalent, a sum 
of about four millions of dollars is to 
be capitalized by the commissioners, 
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the annual interest of which will be 
nearly equal to the present donation. 
In addition to this, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars are to be bestowed on 
the Presbyterian college of Belfast. 
But the Catholics, who, notwith- 
standing the vast emigration of the 
last twenty-five years, form three 
fourths of the entire population, fare 
even worse than their dissenting 
brethren. The paltry grant of £26,- 
ooo to Maynooth College is to cease, 
and a sum equal to less than a half of 
that appropriated to the Presbyteri- 
ans is to be substituted, the interest 
only of which will be devoted to the 
support of that distinguished nursery 
of Catholic learning. The building- 
debt of some twenty thousand pounds 
which the college owes to the Board 
of Public Works is to be paid off by 
the commissioners; but, apart from 
this trifling sum, the Catholics of Ire- 
land gain no direct material advan- 
tage from the enforcement of the new 
act; and it is to be hoped that, when 
time confirms the sagacity of the 
statesmen who have suggested the 
introduction of the present reform, 
and has done full justice to the 
moral courage of the men who have 
proposed it to the imperial parlia- 
ment, the self-denial and disinterest- 
edness of the Irish Catholic hierar- 
chy, clergy, and people will be duly 
appreciated. However little flatter- 
ing such unequal distribution of funds 
may be to the rightful claims of Ca- 
tholics, we presume they will not 
think it worth their while to object 
to it. Many of them, we are disposed 
to think, would be willing to dispense 
altogether with state aid, if the rule 
were made general as far as regards 
Protestant sects. The Catholic 
Church in Ireland has never been 
desirous of leaning for support: on 
the arm of the British government, 
and the experience of its members 
at home and in this country has 
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amply proved that the church is 
always more prosperous and more 
powerful for good in inverse propor- 
tion to its reliance on the secular arm. 

There is no provision made for 
Trinity college, that being left for 
future legislation, with an intimation 
from the premier that, while its inte- 
rests will be properly attended to, it 
shall be deprived of its exclusively 
sectarian character. This is well. 
Trinity was endowed with many 
thousand broad acres violently taken 
from the rightful owners, the Irish 
chiefs, by Elizabeth, which must now 
yield an enormous revenue. It has 
been in times past, to a great extent, 
the nursery of enlightened intolerance 
and philosophic indifference; but 
when we recall the names of Swift 
and Mollineux, Grattan, Curran, the 
Emmets, Petrie, and McCullough, 
and many other illustrious friends 
of Ireland, who studied in its venera- 
ble halls, and there partially deve- 
loped the germs of that keen wit, 
fiery eloquence, and scientific lore 
which graced a nation even in its 
darkest hour of humiliation, we can 
forgive their old a/ma mater a great 
many backslidings. Trinity should 
be allowed to retain her revenues, 
and when her wide gates are thrown 
open for the reception alike of the 
Catholic, the Anglican, and the Dis- 
senter, her sphere of usefulness will 
not only be enlarged, but doubly 
increased by the competition between 
the diverse elements of which the 
population of Ireland is composed. 
She will then cease to be sectarian, 
and become, in the truest sense, na- 
tional. 

We now come to the matter of 
assets to be reduced into posses- 
sion by the commissioners, out of 
which the several sums above men- 
tioned are to be paid—assets which, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s esti- 
mates, will amount to 416,000,000, 
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er eighty million dollars. Of this 
sum, £9,000,000, it is expected, will 
be derived from the commutation or 
obliteration of tithe rent charges ; that 
is to say, the owners of lands from 
which tithes are now derived can, by 
the payment of a fixed sum to the 
commissioners, be for ever relieved 
from the tithe exaction; and, should 
they be unable to pay the whole sum 
down, they are to be allowed forty- 
five years wherein to pay it by instal- 
ments. ‘Tithes, it must be remem- 
bered, have not, for nearly forty 
years, been collected directly from 
the cultivator of the soil, but from 
the owner, who, of course, added it 
to the rent, and thus, though the ob- 
jectionable adjuncts of distrain and 
imprisonment for tithes, as such, were 
done away, the tenant had still to 
pay the odious tax in another form. 
As the clause of the act regulating 
this branch of the duties of the com- 
missioners is perhaps the last of such 
a nature that will ever be allowed to 
encumber the statute-book of the 
British parliament, we quote it en- 
tire, simply premising that it seems 
fair enough, and in terms decidedly 
favorable to the landlords. Section 
32 recites : 


“The commissioners may at any time 
after the 1st day of January, 1871, sell any 
rent charge in lieu of tithes bestowed on 
them under this act to the owner of the 
land charged therewith, in consideration of 
a sum equal to twenty-two and a half times 
the amount of such rent charge, and upon 
any such sale being so made, the commis- 
sioners shall, by order, declare the rent 
charge to be merged in the land out of 
which it issued, and the same shall merge 
and be extinguished accordingly. Upon 
the application of any owner so purchasing, 
the commissioners may, by order, declare 
his purchase money, or any part thereof, 
to be payable by instalments, and the land 
eut of which such rent charge issued to be 
accordingly charged as from a day to be 
mentioned in such order, for forty-five years 
thence next ensuing, with an annual sum 
equal to four pounds ten shillings for every 


one hundred pounds of the purchase money, 
or part thereof, so payable in instalments, 
The annual sum charged by such order 
shall have priority over all charges and 
incumbrances, except quit or crown rents, 
and shall be payable by the same persons, 
and be recoverable in the same manner 
as the rent charge in lieu of tithes, hereto- 
fore payable out of the same lands. Owner, 
for the purposes of this section, shall mean 
the person for the time being liable to pay 
rent charge in lieu of tithes under the pro- 
visions of the acts of the first and second 
years of the reign of her present majesty, 
chap. 109.” 


When all the charges incumbent 
on the commissioners are provided 
for, including one million dollars for 
themselves, a matter which they will 
not be likely to neglect, there will be 
left of the effects of the defunct Estab- 
lishment the handsome sum of over 
seven million pounds sterling. What 
disposition to make of this money 
was a puzzling question for a long 
time among the legislative adminis- 
trators. That it was to be devoted 
to some Irish purpose was under- 
stood from the first; but grants of 
money to Ireland have heretofore 
turned out to be mere jobs, much more 
beneficial to government employees 
than to the supposed recipients of 
the bounty. Besides, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, they wanted to make this 
measure a finality, and to dispose 
of the money once and for ever. To 
have divided it among all religious 
denominations fer capita, would throw 
the bulk of it into possession of the 
Catholics, to the great chagrin of the 
sects; and to have expended it on 
one or two local internal improve- 
ments would have created sectional 
jealousy, and given rise to the cry of 
favoritism. Appreciating these diffi- 
culties, the friends of the act have 
resolved, and, we think, very wisely, 
to devote it to the general charities 
of the island, not directly connected 
with any particular denomination, 
as follows : 
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“1, The support of infirmaries, hospitals, 
and lunatic asylums in connection with the 
grand jury cess or other assessment in lieu 
thereof. 

“2, In support of reformatory and indus- 
trial schools Ireland acts, and in aid os 
other grants for that purpose. 

“3. The salaries of trained or skilled 
nurses for poor persons in sickness or in 
labor. 

“4. The suitable education and mainte- 
nance of the blind and of the deaf and dumb 
poor in separate asylums. 

“5. The suitable care, training, and main- 
tenance, in separate asylums, of poor ‘per- 
sons of weak intellect, not requiging to be 
kept under restraint. The commissioners 
may, from time to time, during their trust, 
report to her majesty whether there is any 
income available for the purposes mention- 
ed in this section, and, upon such report 
being made, it shall be lawful for her majes- 
ty, by order in council, to direct such availa- 
ble portion of income to be applied for the 
aforesaid purposes, or any of them, under 
such management and control as aforesaid.” 


The poor-law commissioners are to 
be entrusted with this capital sum, 
and the distribution of the annual 
revenue arising therefrom, which is 
calculated at £310,000. There are 
two very patent reasons for this dis- 
tribution. Already the sum of £140,- 
ooo for similar purposes is annually 
raised by a tax called “ county cess ;” 
“a heavy tax, an increasing tax,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “and a tax not 
divided, like the poor law, between 
the owner and the occupier, but 
paid wholly by the occupier; anda 
tax not limited, like the poor law, 
to occupations above four pounds in 
value, but going down to the most 
miserable huts and cabins. The 
holders of these most wretched tene- 
ments are now required in Ireland, 
and required increasingly from year 
to year, to pay, not that which is 
done by the wealthier portion of the 
occupants who contribute to the poor 
law, but to pay for that class of -want 
and suffering which ought undoubt- 
edly to be met, which in every Chris- 
tian country should be liberally met, 
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but which can only be met by the 
expenditure of considerable funds in 
comparison with those which are 
paid to support the pauper.” . The 
frightful increase of those classes of 
unfortunates to be thus provided for 
in view of the decrease of the entire 
population by emigration* calls loud- 
ly for some legal interposition. From 
1851 to 1861 the number of deaf and 
dumb persons increased from 5180 
to 5653; and during the same de- 
cade the blind increased from 5787 
to 6879, while the number of lunatics 
increased from g980 to 14,098, or 
nearly fifty per cent! 

With this last act of Christian cha- 
rity, we hope to see the traces of for- 
mer injustice gradually fade away from 
the public mind, and the bitter memo- 
ries and sectarian jealousies of the 
past give place to a new era of good 
feeling and brotherly affection. ‘Time 
is not only a great healer of wounds, 
but a great reformer of ideas. Tak- 
ing a retrospective glance at the his- 
tory of Ireland for the past hundred 
years, and watching how, step by 
step, the church in Ireland, from the 
veriest depths of despondency and 
contumely, has risen in power, 
strength, and numbers by its own 
innate vitality, we are not too san- 
guine in believing that it has a glori- 
ous future before it, unsurpassed by 
that of any country in Europe. 
Though its members embrace the 
great majority of the poorest classes 
in the land, they have, in that short 
period, studded the country with 
magnificent cathedrals and _substan- 
tial parish churches; though unaided 
by a government which, if not posi- 
tively hostile, was certainly indifferent, 
they have built and are generously 
sustaining, hundreds of colleges, con- 
vents, hospitals, and asylums, where 


*The emigration from Ireland from May rst, 
1851, to December 1st, 1865, amounted to 1,630,722 
souls. 
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learning flourishes as in the pristine 
ages, and where the poor, the needy, 
and afflicted are comforted and con- 
soled. And though famine has deci- 
mated the hardy peasantry, and emi- 
gration has torn millions of the “ bone 
and sinew ” from their native shores, 
the Catholics of Ireland are still, as 
they always will be, the people of 
Ireland. 

It is true that a great many chan- 
ges have yet to be effected through 
the means of legislation before the 
Irish or English Catholic is placed 
on an equal footing with his more 
favored fellow-subject. In Ireland, 
he must eventually have equal repre- 
sentation in the British parliament. 
The laws controlling the marriage 
of persons of different religious beliefs, 
those relating to the tenure of lands 
and spiritual devises, and to the dis- 
qualification for office on account 
of religious opinions, must be re- 
pealed and sent to dwell with all 
the other legal rubbish of a bygone 
age of bigotry. The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which is a disgrace to an 
enlightened government and a stand- 
ing insult to the bishops and people 
of the country, must share the same 
fate before the crown can expect or 
ought to receive that heartfelt loyalty 
which springs from good and impar- 
tial government. The times in which 
we live imperatively demand those 
reforms, and we are very much mis- 
taken in the strength and spirit of 
our co-religionists in the United 
Kingdom if they do not also quickly 
and pertinaciously demand them. 

We are gratified, in looking over 
our files of leading English journals, 
to find that they all with one voice, 
a few old and obscure tory papers ex- 
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cepted, support the liberal party in 
its leading measure, and are waging 
war with their trenchant pens against 
the effete anti-Catholic party in the 
Commons. We hope, also, to see 
our brothers of the American press, 
secular and religious, who so gene- 
rally advocate the support of churches 
by voluntary contributions, giving a 
word of encouragement to their cou- 
sins across the Atlantic. 

Granting that the passage and 
proper execution of the present act 
will be a most important step in the 
right direction, it still seems to us 
unfortunate that it was not taken 
years ago. With a fatality that so 
generally attends English political 
and religious concessions, it has been 
so long delayed that it now appears 
to be more the offspring of fear and 
intimidation than the result of wise 
and mature conviction. If British 
statesmen will yield only to force 
what they refuse to sound argument 
and the logic of facts, they must 
expect the same motive power to be 
again applied when demands neither 
so reasonable nor so well founded 
are to be put forward. In common 
with our brethren in every part of 
the world, we view with great satisfac- 
tion this awakening sense of public 
justice in the English mind; but let 
it not falter now, as if exhausted by 
one solitary effort. Let a good land- 
lord and tenant act be passed with- 
out unnecessary delay, and some 
comprehensive measures be adopted 
for the development of the industrial 
resources of the nation, and then, 
indeed, that chronic state of disaffec- 
tion which has afflicted every genera- 
tion in Ireland since the invasion may 
be radically cured. 
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MY MOTHER'S ONLY SON. 


THE rain is falling heavily, to-night. 
It has a dull, desolate, lonely sound, 
as if it were bent upon reminding me 
of another night more desolate, dull, 
and lonely even than the present. 
What right have I, who have so much 
happiness about me now, to be search- 
ing the dark annals of past sorrow, 
or to unearth a hidden misery, that 
will come like a blighting shadow be- 
tween me and all the pleasures that 
might be mine? Yet that rainy, dis- 
mal night does come back to me with 
a force and terror I would rather not 
remember. 

I would rather not remember it, 
because my son, just budding into 
manhood, has left me to-night, for the 
first time, and gone to take his place 
in an old firm in a neighboring city. 
The world and its allurements are 
temptingly laid out before him. He 
is a noble, handsome boy, so bright 
and promising. They tell me he will 
always have friends, plenty of friends; 
that he has all the elements of popu- 
larity, and is destined to become a 
general favorite. Dangerous attrac- 
tions these; they have made wiser 
heads than yours, my darling, very 
giddy and very light ; hearts, too, have 
been brought to mourning, while the 
admiring friends of yesterday could 
cast only a look of pity on their lost 
friends as they passed by. 

My own brother was all this; gift- 
ed in an eminent degree with energy 
and manly courage to sustain him in 
any generous undertaking. We had 
everything to hope from him; he had 
everything to hope from himself. 
With prospects fair and bright, an old 
banker, a friend of my father’s, gave 
him an eligible situation. It was an 


office of trust; he was proud of the 
confidence placed in him, and left 
home with the full resolve of filling it 
with honor to himself and credit to 
the good man who had placed him 
there. His letters were pleasant and 
joyous, full of the new pleasures he 
had never dreamed of in our quiet 
life at home. His graceful manners 
and natural gentleness soon establish- 
ed him as a favorite in society; his 
social pleasures were daily increasing, 
and his attention to business was both 
active and energetic. 

My mother had a slight misgiving. 
It was only the shadow of a thought, 
she said—that Arthur, in the new 
pleasures that surrounded him, might 
become weaned from us or might 
learn to be happy without us. In her 
deep love for her gifted boy she had 
never thought such an event possible, 
and instantly reproached herself for 
the thought. 

In going from home, my brother 
had left a great waste, an empty place 
behind him, and his letters were our 
only comfort. 

What light and pleasure they 
brought to our quiet fireside, that 
would have been so dreary without 
them. There were only three of us, 
and while his letters were so fresh and 
vigorous, they almost kept up the de- 
lusion that we were not separated ; 
but there came a change. 

We may have been slow in discov- 
ering it, but we did discover it, and 
then to miss him as we missed him 
through the long winter nights seem- 
ed like losing a star that had led us, 
that we had followed, until it passed 
under a cloud and left us, still wait- 
ing, still watching, for it to come 
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again. He paid us a flying visit now 
and then, and my mother, unconscious 
of the cause of his disquietude —for 
he was both anxious and disturbed— 
would redouble her exertions to bring 
back his waning love, making every 
allowance for the indifference, the 
coldness, and the neglect that were so 
glaringly apparent to other eyes, yet 
so delicately obscured from her moth- 
erly vision. Not that my brother 
made any effort to conceal his rest- 
less desire to leave us, or that his in- 
terests and pleasures were centred 
elsewhere. I was very young, yet old 
enough to see that there was a mercy 
in ¢his, my mother’s blindness. 

Her beautiful boy seemed to carry 
the sunshine of her life with him; 
she thought him caressed and pet- 
ted, the favorite of society, and the 
embodiment of all that was noble. 
He has seen so much of the luxury 
and elegance of life in the great city, 
how can we expect him to be con- 
tented with our home, where every- 
thing is so different? Thus she 
would reason with me, and thus, I 
sometimes thought, she would reluc- 
tantly reason with herself. 

One day, a letter came to us from 
the banking-house, where my bro- 
ther had gradually risen to an ho- 
nored position. It was from the 
banker himself, our dear old friend ; 
he told, in the tenderest manner, 
that Arthur had acquired habits 
which rendered him unfit for an of- 
fice of trust. He deeply regretted 
the necessity of making this known 
to her; he ended by suggesting that 
the gentle influence of home might 
do much toward bringing him to a 
sense of his condition. 

My mother read the letter, folded 
it carefully, reopened it, and read it 
again. She then handed it to me 
without speaking a word. When 
I had finished reading it, I looked 
at her; she was still immovable, help- 


less as a child in this her great 
despair. Her apathy was the more 
distressing to me as I was entirely 
alone. I dare not consult any one, 
dare not ask the advice of our kind 
neighbors. She had roused herself 
just enough to tell me it must be 
kept as secret as death. I was only 
sixteen, I had never acted for myself 
—there had been no occasion in our 
quiet life for a display of individual 
courage or independence. I had 
grown up under my mother’s gui- 
dance, had never been five miles 
away from home, where every day 
was like all the yesterdays that had 
gone before it. And now this great 
journey lay before me. There was 
no one else to go; / must take it 
alone. 

We were both ignorant of the 
nature of my brother’s disgrace. 
Mr. Lester had made no mention of 
it further than to say that he could 
keep him no longer in the bank. 
I could only conjecture in my own 
mind what it might be. Of course 
I thought of dishonesty; what else 
could have driven him from a situa- 
tion where he was so honored and 
trusted ? 

The railroad was some miles dis- 
tant from our little village; despatch 
was necessary; I must meet the 
evening train. My brother was ill; 
I was going to him; this would 
quiet our neighbors and put an end 
to curious speculations. Surely I 
was not far from the truth—he must 
have been ill indeed when his proud 
head was brought down so low. 

Again and again reassuring my 
mother that I would bring him back, 
telling her in all sincerity that I knew 
he would be able to clear himself 
in her eyes so that not a spot or 
blemish would be left on his fair 
name, (Heaven knows how easy 
this might be. Let him lay his head 
on her faithful breast, and twine an 
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arm about her neck, and lovingly 
whisper, “Mother, I am innocent, 
all is right;” the wor/d might sit in 
judgment and cry “ Guilty,” she 
would heed it not,) I became so 
preoccupied, so entirely absorbed 
with the odject of my journey, that 
the journey itself had no novelty for 
me, though everything was new and 
startling. Now I was hurrying to 
the great city that I had so often 
thought and dreamed about. It 
was only in a confused way that I 
could settle it in my mind that I was 
really going there. That I was 
strange, and new, and unused to the 
busy scenes that lay before me 
seemed no part of my business. My 
brother—would he come home with 
me? He might be angry that I had 
come. Could I ask him to tell me 
the truth? No, I could not see him 
so humiliated; I would rather hear 
the story of his shame from other lips 
than his. 

It was near midnight when I 
reached his lodgings. 

“Ts Arthur Graham at home?” I, 
trembling, asked of a kindly looking 
woman who opened the door. 

“ He is, miss, and sorely in need of 
some one to look after him.” 

Had it come to this? Was my 
brother an object of pity, even to her ? 
I asked to see him, not wishing to 
prolong this painful interview. She 
desired me to enter, and we ap- 
proached his room. I opened the 
door cautiously. ‘The woman’s man- 
ner was so mysterious, I trembled 
and began to be afraid; she had told 
mé he was not sick. Of course I 
thought he was a prisoner and per- 
haps chained in his own room. The 
light was very dim, and, as I advan- 
ced, I stumbled and was near falling 
over—what ?—over the prostrate form 
of my own brother, lost, degraded, 
fallen. 

As I bent down to see why he did 
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not speak to me,I discovered the 
truth. He, the pride and hope of 
our lives, had sunk into a drunkard. 
I uttered no cry; I was no longer 
terrified; I thought only of my mo- 
ther. 

I was all that was left her now, 
and, as I bent over him; wondered if 
that face was his, so changed, so sick- 
ening; neglect and ruin had already 
settled there. I tried to smooth the 
heavy hair, that lay in thick, dank 
masses about his reeking forehead. 
How old, how terribly old, he had 
grown in so short a time! I dare not 
cherish a feeling of loathing; he was 
my brother, and needed my love as 
he had never needed it before. For 
him—for in him I was protecting 
my mother—I must set aside all 
youth and girlhood. A woman was 
needed now, a woman calm, firm, and 
resolute. Of myself I was weak, 
but Heaven would help me. A con- 
viction settled upon me, as I sat 
there, with my travelling wrappings 
still unremoved, that his case was 
hopeless. I could see a lonely, dis- 
honored grave, far away from us in a 
strange land. I know not why this 
sight should rise before me, my bro- 
ther was young, and others as de- 
based as he had risen to a good and 
noble life. Thus I reasoned with 
myself, and yet that lonely mound of 
earth would come before me, and I 
felt powerless. 

But I had no time for misery. I 
had come to protect and assist. My 
girlhood was passing away with the 
shadows of the night, for to-morrow’s 
sun must find me a woman, prepared 
to meet the stern duties that were 
now mine. 

The night was far advanced, and I 
was trying to gather up my new- 
found energies, when I felt a kindly 
hand removing my bonnet. It was 
the good woman who had met me at 
the door; she was waiting to show 
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me my room and to offer me some 
refreshment. 

“You can do no good here,” she 
continued, as she assisted me to arise, 
“until morning.” 

She shook her head doubtfully as 
she whispered, “ You are very young, 
yes, quite too young to undertake it 
even then. But if you are afraid he 
will give you the slip before you are 
up, (he often does that,) just lock the 
door.” 

She did so and put the key in her 
own pocket, 

The little room assigned me was 
cleanly; it had an air of comfort 
about it greatly in contrast with the 
slovenly chamber I had just left. 
The gentle creature made nothing of 
undressing me, lamenting the while 
as if I had been a stricken child that 
had unexpectedly fallen into her mo- 
therly hands. 

I had made no allusion to my 
brother as yet. I could not speak 
of him, and only ventured to ask the 
woman as she was leaving me how 
long he had been in this condition. 

“T might ask you the same question, 
miss, for surely it is not a day nora 
month that has brought him to “his.” 

To this! What a world of misery 
there was in that one simple word! 
It seemed to carry with it the low 
wailing of a lost soul. 

We were to have paid my brother 
a visit soon, my mother and I. It 
was to have been a surprise, and I 


had gone so far as to arrange the 


dress I should wear, for I was anx- 
ious to appear at my best before 
Arthur’s friends. And here I was 
spending my first night in New York. 
No kin of mine had bid me welcome. 
No brother had folded me in his 
loved embrace, and held me out to 
see how pretty I had grown, proudly 
kissing me again and again, and tell- 
ing me how happy my coming had 
made him. 


In my peaceful days I had thought 
of all this; and oh! how easily it 
might have been ! 

I arose early; but, early as it was, 
the woman had apprised Arthur of 
my arrival. I found him morose and 
sullen. He demanded my reasons 
for coming so abruptly upon him. 
He had not asked after my mother, 
nor given me one word of kindly 
greeting; and when, in a harsh tone, 
he asked why I thus intruded myself, 
my great reserve of womanly strength 
fled from me, and I cried long and 
bitterly. 

He was naturally kind and gentle. 
He came to me, wiped the tears from 
my. cheek, and told me he did not 
intend to be cruel. His hand trem- 
bled violently, as he laid it on my 
head, and his whole frame shook and 
quivered, though I could see he made 
a desperate effort to control himself. 
When he had recovered his compo- 
sure, he seemed to know why I had 
come, and implored me not to say 
one word to him; he was miserable 
enough already. 

“Come home with me, Arthur 
dear,” I whispered. “You can soon 
change your life, and be your own 
self again.” 

I ventured to tell him that mother 
had been taken very ill, when, with 
a look, he begged me to say no 
more. He could not bear even an 
allusion to his condition, and I had 
no wish to harass him. What a slave 
he had become to the one ruling pas- 
sion of his life ! 

Regardless of my presence, he 
drank again and again from a bottle 
near him. Once when I laid my 
hand upon the glass, he told me that 
he needed it to steady his nerves, and 
he would be all right soon. It was 
in vain that I urged him to accom- 
pany me home. He told me he had 
another situation in view, not any- 
thing like the one he had just left, 
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but very good in its way. I could 
tell my mother this ; it might comfort 
her. ‘Twas all the hope I had to 
carry home. 

As years went by our sorrows were 
softened. We had become accus- 
tomed to Arthur’s manner of life. 
At times he seemed changing for the 
better, and again he would go back 
to his old habits. 

It was in early summer time, when 
everything on our little farm was at 
its best. The solitary womanly ha- 
bits that had come so early upon me 
were still very strong with me. I 
was not yet old, only twenty-two; 
and on this lovely summer night I 
was planning our quiet future, when 
a carriage stopped before the door, 
and Arthur came in, leading, or ra- 
ther carrying, a delicate young girl. 

“ Mother,” said he, “this is my 
wife! Grace, this is my mother and 
sister.” 

“Your wife!” we repeated. 

“Oh! yes,” he replied. “We have 
been married nearly a year, and I 
hoped to better my circumstances 
before I should make the fact known 
to you.” 

We saw that the poor child, for 
such she seemed, was sadly in want 
of woman’s kindly care. So pale, so 
sorrow-stricken, so young, yet so 
bowed down and disappointed! I 
knew nothing of her story, but she 
was my brother’s wife, and I gave 
her a sister’s love. That night I 
watched by her bed; and, as the pale 
moonlight fell upon her rippling hair, 
I wondered what art, what witchery 
or power my brother had used to 
bring this delicate creature to be a 
sharer of his misery and shame. She 
waked with a sudden start, and called 
in a wild, frightened way for help. 
She was really ill, now, and before 
morning the doctor laid a feeble baby 
in my mother’s arms. 

My new-found sister and her wailing 
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infant had all our tenderest care. We 
were glad that she had come to us 
that we might, in the love we gave 
her, make up in some degree for the 
sorry life the poor unfortunate child 
had taken upon herself. She staid 
with us; our home was hers. Arthur 
returned to New York. 

Her history was soon told. She 
was an orphan, entirely dependent 
upon the bounty of an aunt who had 
daughters of her own to be settled in 
life. She met Arthur. The fascina- 
tion of his manners and the interest 
he took in her friendless condition 
won her heart. The misfortune of 
his life was well known to her, but 
she trusted to her love, feeling sure 
that a life’s devotion must redeem 
him. A dangerous experiment, this ; 
too often tried, and too often found a 
hopeless failure. For her sake, he 
did try to be firm and strong, and 
manfully combated his besetting sin ; 
but an hour of weakness came; old 
associates returned, and old habits 
with them. In a moment of hilarity 
and pleasure all his firmness gave 
way ; his delicate young wife was for- 
gotten, and she awakened all too 
soon to the knowledge that her hus- 
band’s love for liquor was greater than 
his love for her. The dear, sweet girl” 
and her pretty infant had lived with 
us nearly a year, when, one cold, driz- 
zly night like this, Arthur came home. 
He had grown so reckless of late, that 
we were not surprised when he came 
reeling into our presence. He be- 
gan by demanding a small amount 
of money which Grace had been 
husbanding with care. She made no 
reply to any of his angry threats, nor 
did she give him the money. Dead 
to all sense of manhood, he rose to 
strike her. Her infant was sleeping 
on her breast. She leaped to flee 
from him, but before we could save 
her, he struck her. She fell heavily ; 
the sleeping babe was thrown against 
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the iron fender. It uttered one fee- 
ble cry, and closed its eyes for ever. 

The mother rose, and with a des- 
perate effort snatched her dead child 
from my arms, pressed it to her 
breast, rocked it to and fro, and 
tried to give it nourishment. My 
mother and I spent that terrible 
night with a dead infant, a frenzied 
mother, and a father lost in hopeless 
despair. Every rustle in the trees, 
every sound in the air, brought the 
horror of death upon us, for each 
murmur seemed fraught with ven- 
geance. Was my brother a mur- 
derer? His own tender infant had 
fallen dead at his feet. The act 
must pass without a name, for in our 
woe we had none to give it. 

He sat there through the weary 
hours of the night, a haggard, des- 
perate fear settling upon him. He 
dare not approach his wife; the 
sight of him increased her frenzy, 
and she prayed that she might never 
see his face again. 

Misery had made my mother 
strong and she could helpme. Calm, 
cool, and deliberate action was neces- 
sary now. 

Arthur must leave us before morn- 
ing. No one had known of his 
coming. The child’s sudden death 
must be in some way accounted 
for, in what way I knew not. My 
mother whispered God would help 
us. 

Arthur slunk away in his guilt and 
misery. He took no leave of us, 
but silently crept out in the darkness. 
There was darkness on every side, 


it was bearing down upon him with 
the weight of an avenging fury. I 
watched him, bowed and desolate, 
stealing away from us, away from all 
that was dear to him, from all that 
had loved him, and could not, even 
now, cast him off. I lingered until 
the last sound of his footsteps died 
away. I knew then as I know now, 
that we should never see him again. 
The rain fell upon him as he passed 
out. It fell upon me as I stood 
there, and I thought it was falling 
far away where I had seen a lonely 
grave. 

I washed our martyred babe and 
dressed it for the burial. There was 
a mark upon its little neck that the 
solemn wrappings of the grave must 
cover. It might be bared before 
the judgment-seat to plead for an 
erring father. 

My mother died soon after of a 
broken heart. She never recovered 
the shock of that terrible night. The 
curse that settled upon her poor, 
misguided son made him none the 
less her child; and she would try, 
with all the tenderness of her wound- 
ed spirit, to think of him as he was, 
innocent, true, and noble, when first 
he left her. When we learned that 
he had died on foreign shores, and 
was buried on a lonely island, she 
thanked God that he was no longer 
a homeless wanderer. 

My sister Grace is with me still, 
loving and cherishing my young 
children, leading them and me to 
better life by the chastened beauty 
of her own Christian character. 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER SIX, 


THE FINITE. 


In the pantheistic theory, the finite 
has no real existence of its own. It 
is a modification, a limit of the infi- 
nite. The sum of all the determina- 
tions which the primitive and germi- 
nal activity assumes, in the progress 
of its development, constitutes what 
is called cosmos. The interior and 
necessary movement of the infinite, 
which terminates in all these forms 
and determinations, is creation. The 
successive appearance of all these 
forms in this necessary development 
is the genesis of creation. The finite, 
therefore, in the pantheistic system, 
does not exist as something substan- 
tially distinct from the infinite, but 
is one form or other which it assumes 
in its spontaneous evolutions. 

As the reader may observe, this 
theory rests entirely upon the leading 
principle of the system that the infi- 
nite is something undefined, imperso- 
nal, indeterminate, and becomes con- 
crete and personal by a necessary, 
interior movement ; a principle which, 
viewed in reference to the finite, 
gives rise to two others, first, that the 
finite is a modification of the infinite ; 
second, that the finite is necessary 
to the infinite, as the term of its spon- 
taneous development. Now, in the 
preceding articles, we have demon- 
strated, first, that the infinite is actu- 
ality itself; that is, absolute and com- 
plete perfection ; second, that in order 
to be personal, he is not impelled to 
originate any modification or limit. 
Hence, two other principles concern- 
ing the finite, quite antagonistic to 
those of pantheism. First, the finite 


cannot be a modification of the infi- 
nite, because perfection, absolutely 
complete, cannot admit of ulterior 
progress. Second, the finite is not 
necessary to the infinite, because the 
interior and necessary action of the 
infinite does not terminate outside 
of, but within himself, and gives rise 
to the mystery of the Trinity, explain- 
ed and vindicated in the last two 
articles. Consequently, his necessary 
interior action being exercised within 
himself, he is not forced to originate 
the finite to satisfy that spontaneous 
movement, as Cousin and other pan- 
theists contend. The finite, there- 
fore, can neither be a modification 
nor a necessary development of the 
infinite. And this consequence sweeps 
away all systems of emanatism, of 
whatever form, that may be imagined. 
Whether we suppose the finite to be 
a growth or extension of the infinite, 
as the materialistic pantheists of old 
seemed to imagine; or mere pheno- 
menon of infinite substance, with Spi- 
noza ; or ideological exercise of the in- 
finite, as modern Germans seem to 
think—according to the principle laid 
down, the finite is impossible in any 
emanatistic sense whatever. To any 
one who has followed us closely in 
the preceding articles, it will appear 
evident that these few remarks abso- 
lutely dispose of the pantheistic theo- 
ry concerning the finite, and close the 
negative part of our task respecting 
this question. 

As to the positive part, to give a 
full explanation of the whole doctrine 
of Catholicity concerning the finite, 
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we must discuss the following ques- 
tions : 

In what sense is creation to be 
understood ? 

Is creation of finite substances pos- 
sible ? 

What is the end of the exterior 
action of God? 

What is the Whole plan of the exte- 
rior action of God ? 

Before we enter upon the discus- 
sion of the first question, we must lay 
down a few preliminary remarks 
necessary to the intelligence of all 
that shall follow. 

God’s action is identical with his 
essence, and this being absolutely sim- 
ple and undivided, his action also is 
absolutely one and simple. But it is 
infinite also, like his essence, and in 
this respect it gives rise, not only to 
the eternal and immanent originations 
within himself, but also may cause a 
numberless variety of effects really 
existing, and distinct from him, as we 
shall demonstrate. Now, if we re- 
gard the action of God, in itself origi- 
nating both ad intra and ad extra, 
that is, acting within and without 
himself, it cannot possibly admit of 
distinction. But our mind, being 
finite, and hence incapable of perceiv- 
ing at once the infinite action of 
God, and of grasping at one glance 
that one simple action originating 
numberless effects, is forced to take 
partial views of it, and mentally to 
divide it, to facilitate the intelligence 
of its different effects. These partial 
views and distinctions of our mind, 
of the same identical action of God, 
producing the divine persons within 
himself, and causing different effects 
outside himself, we shall call mo- 
ments of the action of God. 

There are, therefore, two supreme 
moments of the action of God, the 
interior and the exterior. Whenever 
we shall speak of the action of God 
producing an effect distinct from and 
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outside of him, we shall call it exte- 
rior action, to distinguish it from the 
interior, which originates the divine 
personalities. Moreover, we shall 
call exterior action of God, all the 
moments of it which produce differ- 
ent effects. We shall call creation 
that particular moment of his exter- 
nal action which, as we shall see, 
causes the existence of finite sub- 
stances, together with their essential 
properties and attributes. 

Now, as to the first question, in 
what sense can creation be under- 
stood; or, otherwise, what are the con- 
ditions according to which creation 
may be possible? On the following: 
First, the terms laid down by the ac- 
tion of God must be in nature dis- 
tinct from him. Second, they must 
be produced by an act which does 
not cause any mutation in the agent. 
Third, therefore, they must be finite 
substances. For, suppose the absence 
of the first condition, creation would 
be an emanation of the divine es- 
sence; since, if the terms created 
were not different from the nature of 
God, they would be identical with it, 
and consequently creation would be 
an emanation or development of the 
substance of God. The absence of 
the second condition would not only 
render it an emanation of the sub- 
stance of God—because, if creation 
implied a mutation in him, it would be 
his own modification—but it would 
render it altogether impossible, since 
no agent can modify itself but by the 
aid of another. If, therefore, creation 
cannot be either an emanation or a 
modification of God, it must be dis- 
tinct from his substance. Now, some- 
thing distinct from the substance of 
God, and really existing, and not a 
modification, cannot be anything but 
finite substance, Finite, because, the 
substance of God being infinite, noth- 
ing can be distinct from it but the 
finite; substance, because something 
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really existing, and which is not a 
modification, gives the idea of sub- 
stance. Creation, therefore, cannot 
be understood in any other sense ex- 
cept as implying the causation of 
finite substances. But is creation of 
finite substances possible ? In answer 
to this question, let it be remarked 
that the essence of a thing may have 
two distinct states: one, intelligible 
and objective ; the other, subjective and 
in existence. In other words, all things 
have a mode of intelligible existence, 
distinct from the being by which they 
exist, in themselves; the one may be 
called objective and infelligible ; the 
other, subjective. To give an in- 
stance, a building has two kinds of 
states: one, intelligible, in the mind of 
the architect; the other, subjective, 
when it exists in itself. 

Now, the possibility of a thing to 
have a subjective existence in itself, 
depends upon the intelligible and ob- 
jective state of the same thing. Be- 
cause that only is possible which does 
not involve any contradiction. But 
that which does not involve any re- 
pugnance, is intelligible. Therefore 
the possibility of a thing implies its 
intelligibility, and its subjective exis- 
tence depends upon its objective 
and intelligible state. This is so true, 
that the transcendental truth of be- 
ings, in their subjective state of ex- 
istence, consists in their conformity 
with their intelligible and objective 
state. As the truth of a building con- 
sists in it conformity with the plan in 
the mind of the architect. 

From these principles it follows 
that, in order to establish the possi- 
bility of the creation of finite sub- 
stances, we must prove three different 
things: First, that they have an in- 
telligible state; in other words, that 
their idea does not involve any repug- 
nance. Second, that there exists a 
supreme act of intelligence, in which 
the intelligible state of all possible 
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finite substances resides. Third, that 
there exists a supreme activity, which 
may cause finite substances to exist 
in a subjective state conformable to 
their objective and intelligible state. 
When we have proven these three 
propositions, the possibility of crea- 
tion will be put beyond all doubt. 
Now, as to the first proposition, 
pantheists have denied the possibility 
of finite substances. Admitting the 
general possibility of substance, they 
deny the intrinsic possibility of a finite 
one; and, as everything which is finite 
is necessarily caused, the whole ques- 
tion turns upon this—whether, in the 
idea of substance, there is any ele- 
ment which excludes causation and is 
repugnant to it. Every one acquaint- 
ed with the history of philosophy 
knows that Spinoza coined a defini- 
tion purposely to fit his system. He 
defined substance to be that which 
exists in itself, and cannot be con- 
ceived but by itself.* This definition 
is purposely insidious. That which 
exists in itself may have a twofold 
meaning; it may express a thing, the 
cause of whose existence lies in itself, 
a self-existing being; or it may imply 
a thing which can exist without in- 
hering in or leaning on any other. 
Again, that which cannot be conceived 
but by itself may be taken in a double 
sense—a thing which has no cause, 
and is self-existent, and consequently 
contains in itself the reason of its 
intelligibility; or it may signify a 
thing which may be conceived by 
itself, inasmuch as it does not lean 
upon any other to be able to exist. 
Spinoza, taking both terms of the de- 
finition in the first sense, had the way 
paved for pantheism ; for if substance 
be that which is intelligible by itself 
because self-existent, it is evident that 
there cannot be more than one sub- 
stance, and the cosmos cannot be any- 


* Eth. 1, Def. x. 
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thing but phenomenon of this sub- 
stance. Hence the question we have 
proposed: Is there, in the true idea 
of substance, any element which ne- 
cessarily implies self-existence, and ex- 
cludes causation? Catholic philoso- 
phy insists that there is none. For 
the idea of substance is made up of 
two elements: one positive, the other 
negative. The positive element is 
the permanence or consistence of an 
act or being—that is, the existing real- 
ly. The second element is the exclu- 
sion or absence of all inherence in 
another being in order to exist. 

Now, every one can easily per- 
ceive, that to exist really does not 
necessarily imply self-existence, or 
contradiction to the notion of having 
been caused by another. Because 
the notion of real existence or perma- 
nence of a being does not necessarily 
imply eternity of permanence, or, in 
other words, does not include infinity 
of being. If the permanence or real 
existence of a being included eternity 
of permanence, then it could not 
have a cause, and should neces- 
sarily be self-existent. But we can 
conceive a being really existing, 
which did not exist always, but had 
a beginning. ‘The better to illustrate 
this conception, let it be remembered 
that duration or permanence is one 
and the same thing with being; and 
that, ontologically, being and dura- 
tion differ in nothing. The perma- 
nence and duration of a being is, 
therefore, in proportion to the inten- 
sity of a being. If the being be 
infinite, the highest intensity of 
reality, the being is infinitely per- 
manent; that is, eternal, without 
beginning, end, or succession. If 
the being be finite and created, the 
permanence or duration is finite 
also; that is, has beginning, and may, 
absolutely speaking, have an end. 
Everything, therefore, really existing 


: without inhering in another, whether 


it be infinite or finite reality—that is, 
whether it have a cause or be self- 
existent—is ,a substance. If it be 
self-existent, it is infinite substance; 
if it be caused, it is finite substance. 

This is so evident that none, 
slightly accustomed to reflect, can 
fail to perceive the difference be- 
tween being self-existent and existing 
really. The two things can go sepa- 
rately without the one at all includ- 
ing the other. A thing may exist 
as really after being caused, as the 
snbstance which is self-existent and 
eternal, so far as existing really is 
concerned. 

To show that the idea of sub- 
stance, however, is such as we have 
been describing, it is sufficient to cast 
a glance at our own soul. It is-evi- 
dent from the testimony of conscious- 
ness, that there is a numberless vari- 
ety of thoughts, volitions, sensations ; 
all taking place in the me, all fol- 
lowing and succeeding each other 
without interruption, like the waves 
of the ocean rolling one upon the 
other, and keeping the sea always in 
agitation. We are conscious to our- 
selves of this continual influx of 
thoughts, volitions and sensations; 
but, at the same time that we are 
conscious of this, we are conscious 
also of the identity and permanence 
of the me amid the fluctuations of 
those modifications. We are con- 
scious that the me, which yesterday 
was affected with the passions of 
love and desire, is the same identical 
me which is to-day under the passion 
ef hate. This permanence or reality 
of the me, amid the passing and 
transitory affections, gives the idea 
of substance or real _ existence; 
whilst the numberless variety of 
thoughts and feelings which affect 
it, and which come and go while 
the me remains, gives the idea of 
modification, or a thing which inheres 
in another in order to exist. 
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The above remarks must put the 
possibility of finite substance beyond 
doubt. But before we pass to the 
second question, we remark that 
any one sooner than a pantheist 
could call in question the possibility 
of finite substance; because if, as we 
have demonstrated in the second 
article, the infinite of the pantheists 
be not an absolute nonentity, a pure 
abstraction, it is nothing but the 
idea of finite being or substance. 
Hence, to prove the possibility of 
finite substance to the pantheist, we 
might make use of the argument 
ad hominem. ‘That which is intelli- 
gible is possible, by the principle of 
contradiction. But the idea of finite 
substance is intelligible to the pan- 
theists, being the foundation of their 
system; therefore, finite substances 
are possible. 

Second question: Is there a su- 
preme act of intelligence, in which 
reside all possible finite substances 
in their objective and intelligible 
state ? 

The demonstration of the second 
proposition follows from that of the 
first. 

For the idea of finite substance 
does not involve any repugnance, by 
the principle of contradiction. There- 
fore it is necessarily possible, as we 
have demonstrated. But that which 
is necessarily possible, is necessarily 
intelligible; because everything that 
is possible may be conceived. There- 
fore the idea of finite substance is 
necessarily intelligible, and may be 
conceived by an intelligence able to 
grasp the whole series of possible 
finite substances. But God is infinite 
intelligence, and as such is capable 
of apprehending all possible finite 
substances. Therefore in God’s in- 
telligence resides the whole series of 
possible finite substances, in their 
intelligible and objective state. 

To render this argument more 
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convincing, let us look into the onto- 
logical foundation of the possibility 
of finite substances. Finite sub- 
stances are nothing but finite beings ; 
consequently they are not possible, 
except inasmuch as they agree with 
the essence of God, which is the 
infinite, the deing, and as such is the 
type of all things which come under 
the denomination and category of 
being. God, therefore, who fully 
comprehends his essence, compre- 
hends, at the same time, whatever | 
may agree with it; or, in other words, 
comprehends all possible imitations, 
so to speak, of his essence; and 
consequently, all the possible imita- 
tions of his essence residing in his 
intelligence, there dwells at the same 
time the intelligible and objective 
state of all possible finite substances. 
St. Thomas proves the same truth 
with a somewhat similar argument. 
“Whoever,” he says, “ comprehends 
a certain universal nature, compre- 
hends, at the same time, the manner 
according to which it may be imi- 
tated. But God, comprehending 
himself, comprehends the universal 
nature of being; consequently he 
comprehends also the manner ac- 
cording to which it may be imi- 
tated.” Now, the possibility of 
finite substance: is a similitude of the 
universal being. Hence, in God's 
intelligence resides the whole series 
of possible finite substances. 

Third proposition: There exists 
a supreme activity which may cause 
finite substances to exist in a subjec- 
tive state. For St. Thomas argues 
that the more perfect is a principle of 
action, the more its action can ex- 
tend to a greater number and more 
distant things. As for instance, if a 
fire be weak, it can heat only things 
which are near it; if strong, it can 
reach distant things. Now, a pure 
act, which is in God, is. more perfect 
than an act mixed of potentiality, as 
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it is in us. If therefore by the act 
which is in us we.can not only pro- 
duce immanent acts, as for instance, 
to think and to will, but also exterior 
acts by which we effect something ; 
with much greater reason can God, 
by the fact of his being actuality it- 
self, not only exercise intelligence and 
will, but also produce effects outside 
himself and thus be the cause of be- 
ing.* The great philosopher Ger- 
dil, appropriating this reason of St. 
Thomas, develops it thus: “In our- 
selves, and in particular beings, we 
find a certain activity; therefore ac- 
tivity is a reality which belongs to 
the deing or the infinite. The effect 
of activity when the agent applies it 
to the patient, consists in causing a 
mutation of state. The intensity of 
acts, depending on intelligence, has 
a force to introduce a mutation of 
state in the corporal movements. 
This may be seen in the real though 
hidden connection of which we are 
conscious to ourselves, between the 
intensity of our desires and the effect 
of the movements which are excited 
in the body; and better still, in cer- 
tain phenomena which sometimes 
occur, though rarely, when the ima- 
gination, apprehending something vi- 
vidly and forcibly, produces a muta- 
tion of state in the body which cor- 
responds somewhat with the appre- 
hension of the imagination.t Now 
this change in the body, correspond- 
ing to what takes place in the fancy, 
that is, in the objective and intelligi- 
ble state, shows that there exists a 
certain, though hidden, force and 
energy by which, from what exists in 
an intelligible state, may be introdu- 
ced a mutation in the corresponding 
state of subjective existence. There- 
fore the efficacy of the supreme in- 


*C. G. lib. ii. ch. 6. 

+ An imminent danger of being burned to death, 
vividly apprehended, has i entirely cured 
persons altogether paralyzed and unable to move. 
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telligence, being the greatest and 
the highest, in force of the supreme 
intensity of being which resides in it, 
may not only effect a change con- 
formable to a relative, intelligible 
state in things already existing, but 
also cause them to pass altogether 
from the intelligible state into the 
state of existence. And, assuredly, 
if the finite intensity of desire and of 
imagination may produce an effort of 
corporal movement, the supreme in- 
tensity of the Infinite Being may, 
certainly, produce a substantial, exis- 
ting being; since the supreme inten- 
sity of the Being bears infinitely 
greater proportion to the existence 
of a thing, than the intensity of de- 
sire does in relation to a corporal 
movement. The term, therefore, of 
the supreme activity, is to effect, out- 
side of itself, the existence of things 
which had only an intelligible and 
objective being in itself.”* It is well 
to remark here, that the supreme ac- 
tivity is not by any means determin- 
ed necessarily to create; for the acti- 
vity may be determined to a necessa- 
ry operation, in that case only when 
the agent is actually applied to the 
subject capable of receiving a change 
of state. But creation is not the re- 
sult of the application of the su- 
preme activity to a subject coexist- 
ing with itself; because nothing co- 
exists originally with the supreme ac- 
tivity. Therefore creation cannot be 
an action determined by any necessi- 
ty, but must depend only upon the 
energy or will of the supreme intelli- 
gence in which the highest activity 
dwells. Hence it follows, that crea- 
tion, as to its term, is not necessary, 
either because there is any principle 
in God impelling him necessarily to 
create, as we have seen, or because 
there is any principle outside of God 
forcing him to create ; because out- 
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side of the supreme activity nothing 
exists. What is necessary about the 
creation of finite substances, is their 
intelligible and objective state, or 
their intrinsic possibility. For every- 
thing which does not imply any re- 
pugnance by the principle of contra- 
diction, is intrinsically possible and 
intelligible. ‘That which is intrinsi- 
cally possible is essentially, necessari- 
ly,and eternally so. Consequently, 
the objective state of finite substan- 
ces is necessarily so. 

Pantheists, confounding the objec- 
tive and intelligible state of the cos- 
mos with its state of subjective exis- 
tence ; in other words, identifying the 
ideal with the real, the ideological 
with the ontological, have been led 
to admit the necessity of creation. 
This is particularly remarked in the 
systems of Schelling and Hegel; the 
one admitting, as first principle, the 
absolute identity of all things; the 
other identifying the idea with Jdeing. 
Both confounded the objective and 
intelligible state of the cosmos with 
its state of subjective existence; and 
once the two are identified, it follows 
that, as the one, which is the intelligi- 
ble, is necessary, eternal, and abso- 
lute, the other, the subjective, be- 
comes also necessary and eternal; 
and hence the necessity of creation. 
Catholicity, on the contrary, carefully 
distinguishing between the ideal and 
the real, the objective and the sub- 
jective, and admitting the necessity 
and eternity of the first, because 
everything intelligible necessarily and 
eternally resides in the supreme intel- 
ligence, denies the necessity of the 
second, because of that very intelligi- 
ble state which it admits to be neces- 
sarily and eternally so. 

For a finite substance is not, and 
cannot be conceived as possible or 
intelligible, except it is supposed to 
be contingent or indifferent in itself 
to be or not to be, not having in 
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itself the reason of its existence. 
This is the only condition according 
to which finite substances can be pos- 
sible. Were it otherwise, were a finite 
substance supposed to be necessary, 
it would be self-existent, and have in 
itself the reason of its existence; and 
in that case it would no longer be 
finite, but infinite. To suppose, there- 
fore, a finite substance not contin- 
gent is to suppose it necessary, is 
to suppose a self-existing finite sub- 
stance, or, in other words, an infinite 
finite substance, which is absurd, and, 
therefore, unintelligible and impossi- 
ble. 

The intelligibility, therefore, or ob- 
jective state of finite substances, 
which is necessary, eternal, and abso- 
lute itself, requires the contingency 
of their existence in a subjective 
state; and, consequently, their contin- 
gency is necessary because their 
intelligibility is necessary; and their 
creation is free, because whatever 
is indifferent in itself to be or not to 
be, absolutely depends, as to its exis- 
tence, upon the will of the supreme 
intelligence. 

An objection is here raised by pan- 
theists impugning the possibility of 
the creative act. It is as follows: 
Given the full cause, the effect exists. 
Now, the creative act, the full cause 
of creation, is eternal; therefore, its 
effect must exist eternally. But, an 
eternal effect is a contradiction in 
terms ; because it means a thing cre- 
ated and uncreated at the same time. 
Therefore, creation is impossible in 
the Catholic sense, and can be no- 
thing more than the eternal develop- 
ment and unfolding of the divine 
substance. Given the cause, the 
effect exists. Such an effect, and in 
such a manner as the cause is natu- 
rally calculated to produce, it is 
granted; such an effect and in such 
a manner as the cause naturally is 
not intended to produce, it is denied. 
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Now, what is the cause of creation 
but the will of God? And how does 
the will naturally act, except by a 
free determination, and in the manner 
according to which it determines it- 
self? Consequently, creation being 
an effect of the will of God, it will 
follow just when and how the will 
of God has determined it shall. 
Hence the will of God being eternal, 
it does not follow that the effect 
should be eternal also. In other 
words, given the full cause, the effect 
exists when the cause is impelled to 
act by a necessary intrinsic move- 
ment. But when the cause is free, 
and perfectly master of its own action 
and energy, the cause given is not 
a sufficient element for the existence 
of the effect, but, two elements are 
required, the cause and its determina- 
tion, and the free conditions which 
the cause has attached to its determi- 
nation. Nor does this imply any 
change in the action of God when 
creation actually takes place. For 
that same act which determines itself 
from eternity to create, and to cause 
substances and time, the measure of 
their duration, continues immutable 
until the creation actually takes 
place; and the creation is not an 
effect of a new act, but of that same 
immutable and eternal determination 
of God. 

We conclude, finite substances are 
intrinsically possible; they have an 
intelligible and objective state in the 
infinite intelligence of God. God’s 
infinite activity may cause them to 
exist in a subjective state conforma- 
ble to their intelligible mode of exis- 
tence. ‘Therefore, creation in the 
Catholic sense is possible. 

Before we pass to the next ques- 
tion, we must draw some corollaries. 

First. God can act outside him- 
self, since he can create finite sub- 
stances with all the properties and 
faculties which are necessary elements 
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of their essence, and naturally and 
necessarily spring from it. 

Second. The creative act implies 
two secondary moments; one, called 
preservation, and the other, concur- 
rence. Hence, if God does create, 
he must necessarily preserve his ef- 
fects, and concur in the development 
of their activity. Preservation im- 
plies the immanence of the creative 
act, or the continuation of the crea- 
tive act of God, maintaining finite 
substances in their existence. The 
necessity of this movement is proved 
by the following reason : 

Every finite being is, in force of its 
nature, indifferent to be or not to be; 
that is, every finite being contains no 
intrinsic reason necessarily requiring 
its existence. Hence, the reason 
of its existence lies in an exterior 
agent or cause. But the finite be- 
ing once existing, does not change 
its nature, but intrinsically continues 
to be contingent, that is, indifferent 
to be or not to be. Therefore, the 
reason of the continuation of its exis- 
tence cannot be found in its intrinsic 
nature, but in an exterior agent ; that 
is, in the action of the Creator. So 
long, therefore, as the action of God 
continues to determine the intrinsic 
indifference of contingent being to be 
or not to be, so long does the finite 
exist. In the supposition of the act 
ceasing, the finite would simultane- 
ously cease to be. 

Nor does this argument impugn 
the substance of finite beings. For, 
as we have seen, substance is that 
which exists really, though the reason 
of its existence lie in the creative act ; 
whereas, what we deny here in the 
argument is the continuation of exis- 
tence by an intrinsic reason, which 
would change the essence of the finite, 
and, from contingent, render it neces- 


The second moment of the creative 
Finite substance 


act is concurrence. 
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is a being in the way of develop- 
ment; a being capable of modifica- 
tion. Now, no being can modify 
itself, can produce a modification of 
which it is itself the subject, without 
the aid of another being who is pure 
actuality. Therefore, finite sub- 
stances cannot modify themselves 
without the aid of God. The action 
of God aiding finite substances to 
develop themselves, is called concur- 
rence. We have already proved, in 
the second article, the principle upon 
which this moment of the action of 
God is founded. We shall here add 
another argument. A finite substance 
is a being in the way of develop- 
ment; a being in potency of modifi- 
cation; and when the modification 
takes place, it passes from the power 
or potency to the act. Now, no 
being can pass from the power to the 
act except by the aid of being already 
in act. Consequently, finite sub- 
stances cannot modify themselves 
except by the aid of being already in 
act. Nor can it be supposed that 
finite substances can be at the same 
time in potency and in act with re- 
gard to the same modification; for 
this would be a contradiction in 
terms. It follows, then, that having 
power of being modified, they cannot 
pass from the power to the move- 
ment without the help of another 
being already in act. This cannot 
be a being which may itself be in 
power and in act, for then it would 
itself require aid. It follows, there- 
fore, that this being, aiding finite 
substances to modify themselves, 
must be one which is pure actuality, 
that is, God. 

Third corollary: From all we have 


said follows, also, the possibility of’ 


God acting upon his creatures by a 
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new moment of his action, and put- 
ting in them new forces higher than 
those forces which naturally spring 
from their essence, nor due to them 
either as natural properties, attributes 
or faculties. For, if God can act 
outside himself, and effect finite sub- 
stances distinct from him; substances 
endowed with all the essential attri- 
butes and faculties springing from 
their nature; if he can continue to 
maintain them in existence, and aid 
them in their natural development, 
we see no contradiction in supposing 
that he may, if he choose, grant his 
creatures other forces superior alto- 
gether to their natural forces, and, 
consequently, not due to them as 
properties or attributes of their nature. 

For the contradiction could not 
exist either on the part of God or on 
the part of the creature. Not in the 
former, because God’s action being 
infinite, may give rise to an infinity 
of effects, one higher and more sub- 
lime, in the hierarchy of beings, than 
the other. Not in the latter, because 
the capacity of the creature is indefi- 
nite. It may receive an indefinite 
growth and development, and never 
reach a point beyond which it could 
not go. Therefore, the supposition 
we have made does not imply any 
repugnance either in God or in the 
finite, the two terms of the question. 
Now, that which involves no repug- 
nance is possible. It is possible, 
therefore, that God may act upon his 
creatures by a moment of his action 
distinct from the creative moment, 
and put in them forces higher than 
their natural forces, and not due to 
them as any essential element or fa- 
culty. 

The other questions in the next 
article. 








THE first if not the strongest at- 
traction this book will have for 
American curiosity is not in its con- 
tents, but in their selection. The 
poems presented are culled from a 
much greater number, especially and 
expressly for the American market, 
and the choice interests us vividly 
as indicating an English author's 
deliberate dusiness opinion of that 
market. This edition has not been 
prepared without thought: Mr. De 
Vere does not often do anything 
without thought. Moreover, it has 
been, if we are not misinformed, 
somewhat unusually long in press, 
and several of the poems already 
published have been actually revised 
and improved on by their painstak- 
ing author to the very last copy, and 
differ in quite a number of minutiz 
from their former selves. Hence 
Americans must be all the more sur- 
prised at the singular estimate of 
taste and the singular conception of 
their character, which appear to under- 
lie this book. We cannot help think- 
ing—nay, we cannot help seeing— 
that Mr. De Vere has not selected 
so well as he would have done if 
he had ever lived in America, or, if 
he had had intelligent, practical, and 
experienced American advice. There 
was only one way to do this thing 
rightly. It was to consider either 
what we, the Americans, ought to like 
the best, or what we would like the 
best ; to weigh the facts well, to settle 
on some definite plan or theory of 
selection, and carry this out with 
some little sternness to the end, only 
leaving the path for the very choicest 


* Irish Odes and Other Poems. By Aubrey De 
Vere. New York: The Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety, 126 Nassau street. 1869. 
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flowers. We cannot trace any strict- 
ness of system in this book: it has 
neither spinal column nor spinal cord, 
but is made up of miscellaneous sam- 
ples—disjecta membra poeta. Some- 
times we imagine it to be a compro- 
mise of plans, and sometimes a ran- 
dom jumble. Too many of the best 
poems we miss, and some of the 
author’s most taking mes of thought 
stated nearly, and some totally un- 
represented. On the other hand, 
some mediocre pieces abound as to 
which we seek but cannot find an ex- 
trinsic cause for their reproduction. 
Our own suggestion to Mr. De Vere 
would have been to make general 
interest his prime criterion in choos- 
ing. We are a very heterogeneous 
nation, and it is not every topic that 
can unite our various tastes. For 
any wide or national success here, a 
book must have at least a kernel of 
thought or sentiment which shall 
appeal directly to. almost the only 
thing we have in common here—our 
humanity. Next to such poems— 
and Mr. De Vere has written not 
a few—we should have taken the 
best expressed; the boldest or most 
beautiful. This indeed is but a branch 
corollary of the other principle, 
because we all love fine expressions 
of ideas. On these two principles 
we think we could have made up 
from the copies of Mr. De Vere’s 
poetry one of the most attractive 
books of the year. We think he has 
missed this in several ways.- To 
begin with, we cannot see anywhere 
that he ever once grasped the idea 
of addressing himself to the whole 
American people. There is pabulum 
enough for Boston, and for devout 
Catholics everywhere; but where is 
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the intelligence of Georgia, or Cali- 
fornia, or Ohio in his estimates for 
the popularity of this volume? Some 
of the poems err in the direction of 
abstruseness, many in being founded 
on obscure facts; a few embody the 
gross fault of being occasional pieces 
—the flattest and most surely flat of 
all possible forms of dulness. That 
Mr. De Vere could forget himself to 
this last degree is to us proof positive 
that he never thought of pleasing the 
whole American reading community. 

We have heard this praised as 
sagacity, since this work’s appear- 
ance, on the ground that, as an out- 
spoken Catholic and Irishman, he 
could never have succeeded. To 
this the American observer says, 
“ Distinguo.” Mr. De Vere is too 


elevated and refined a thinker to be 
a poet of the people anywhere; but 
it is, if anything, his religion, not his 
Celtic outbursts, that stand in his way 


here. We are—heaven knows with 
good reason—tolerably well past 
literary prejudices against foreigners. 
A foreign author, having no friends 
nor enemies, no clique nor counter- 
clique among the critics here, will 
have a fair trial by American public 
opinion always, on the one condition 
that he do not stand upon his being 
a foreigner and insist on cramming 
pet theories down our throats. 

But we do question whether there 
may not be a measure of truth in the 
suggestion that Mr. De Vere, here 
as everywhere, is too conspicuously 
Catholic for popularity. We see 
little of sectarian prejudice among 
our best non-Catholic men; perhaps 
because so many of them are free- 
thinkers or indifferentists in religion. 
But Protestant prejudice controls 
some otherwise first-class criticism, 
much more of lower grade, and very 
many ordinary readers and buyers 
of books. Perhaps Mr. De Vere is 
too pronounced for these-—too full 
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and too proud of his faith, Many a 
bigoted Protestant who can just bare- 
ly make up his mind to hear a man out 
in spite of his being a “ Romish idola- 
ter,” etc., etc., lays down a book the 
instant he suspects—what Protestant- 
ism is always peculiarly quick to sus- 
pect — propagandism, Such men 
might know that if proselyte-making 
were Mr. De Vere’s aim, his obvi- 
ously shrewder plan would have been, 
first to gain influence and popularity 
by neutral poems, and then, en- 
trenched on the vantage-ground of 
public favor, to bombard the commu- 
nity with his explosive Catholic no- 
tions to some purpose. But this 
would be far too much thinking for 
a bigoted man to go to the trouble 
of, especially when it is so much 
cheaper, as well as more sweet to the 
deacons and elders, to be unjust and 
slurring. So we fear that many Pro- 
testant organs of opinion will reject 
the poetry for the religion, and so 
do Mr. De Vere’s book harm as an 
American venture so far as the non- 
Catholics are concerned. 

On the other hand we do believe 
that his Irish pieces would be his 
best hold on public favor; for he 
certainly is one of the best-informed 
men in Irish history of all the late 
writers; and if there is one thing an 
American admires more than another 
—in literature or anything else—it 
is a man that knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

But this is all of the dead past 
now; the book is upon us. We go 
on to this question—since Mr. De 
Vere did not aim to please us all, 
what was his aim? He has not told 
us in the natural place—the preface— 
and we can only ask the reader to 
decide for himself whether it is, as we 
said, compromise or jumble. The 
selection of the Irish pieces is infinite- 
ly the worst of all. The best, because 
the most truly Irish, of these, are in In- 
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isfail, There are very many Irishmen 
indeed who would not appreciate 
the sonnet to Sarsfield and Clare, 
and who could make neither head 
nor tail of “The Building of the 
Cottage ;” but take up Inisfail and 
read out “The Malison,” or “The 
Bier that Conquered,” or the “ Dirge 
of Rory O’More,” to any Irish audi- 
ence, and see if they understand it or 
not! 

There lay one main element of 
strength of a book like this; and yet 
we do not recall a single piece from 
“ Tnisfail” in the entire collection! It 
is inconceivable to us except upon the 
very well-known and extremely ill- 
understood principle that an author 
always differs with his readers, and 
generally with posterity, as to what is 
his best. In our own humble opinion, 
for instance, “The Bard Ethell” 
or “The Phantom Funeral,” as his- 
torical pictures, or the “ Parvuli Ejus” 
or “Semper Eadem ” as pure poetry, 
is singly worth the whole fifty pages 
of Irish Odes, sonnets, and interludes 
that begin this new volume: and we 
doubt as little that Mr. De Vere would 
smile in benign derision at our notion. 
So we will not dispute about tastes, 
and simply say that we do not un- 
derstand the classification of the 
main body of the Irish pieces. Es- 
pecially is this hard to discover the 
reason for omitting Inisfail in the 
light of the following passage from 
the preface: “I cannot but wish that 
my poetry, much of which illustrates 
their history and religion, should 
reach those Irish ‘of the dispersion,’ 
in that land which has extended to 
them its hospitality. Whoever loves 
that people must follow it in its wan- 
derings with an earnest desire that it 
may’retain with vigilant fidelity, and 
be valued for retaining, those among 
its characteristics which most belong 
to the Ireland of history and reli- 


gion. 
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The remainder of the selected po- 
ems are purely miscellaneous, and 
are chiefly remarkable to us as again 
showing how curiously authors esti- 
mate themselves. We do indeed 
meet with much of the best there is; 
but we miss, as we have said, very 
much more. And having, as we have, 
a personal intimacy with many of Mr. 
De Vere’s poems, we feel really resent- 
ful to see our favorites slighted and 
supplanted by others which —as it 
seems to us, be it remembered—no one 
could ever like half so well. 

After all, Mr. De Vere may be 
right and we wrong; but we feel so 
interested in his success, and so ear- 
nestly desirous of recognition for his 
high abilities, that—we do wish he 
had done it our way! 

The first sixty pages of the present 
volume are composed mainly of a 
sort of rosary of ten odes, all strung 
on Ireland and the Irish. Now, odes 
we disbelieve in generally. We think 
they contain more commonplace 
which we imagine we admire, and 
which we don’t and can’t admire, 
than any other variety of composition 
in English literature. They are the 
supremely fit form of a few peculiar 
orders of thought. The cause of 
Ireland is not one of these, and 
Mr. De Vere has tried hard and fail- 
ed, to prove the contrary. Irish 
griefs are too human, Irish sympa- 
thies too heartfelt, to be reached by 
this road in the clouds. One good 
ballad or slogan is worth practically a 
million odes. As Ode I. in this very 
series beautifully puts it, 


“ Like severed locks that keep their light, 

When all the stately frame is dust, 

A nation’s songs preserve from blight 
A nation’s name, their sacred trust. 

Temple and pyramid eterne 
May memorize her deeds of power ; 

But only from her songs we learn 
How throbbed her life-blood hour by hour.” 


But, waiving their final cause, three 
of the odes are good, the first two, 
and the seventh—the best of all— 
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which, as also the ninth, is republished 
from the book of 1861. The close of 
this is singularly touching and true, 
and well worth recalling even to ma- 
ny who must have admired it before. 


“I come, the breath of sighs to breathe, 
Yet add not unto sighing ; 
To kneel on graves, yet drop no wreath 
On those in darkness lying. 

Sleep, chaste and true, a little while, 
The Saviour’s flock and Mary’s, 
And guard their reliques well, O Isle, 

Thou chief of reliquaries ! 


** Blesséd are they that claim no part 
In this world’s pomp and laughter: 
Blesséd the pure ; the meek of heart 
Blest here ; more blest hereafter. 
* Blesséd the mourners.’ Earthly goods 
Are woes, the master preaches : 
Embrace thy sad beatitudes, 
And recognize thy riches ! 


“ And if, of every land the guest, 

Thine exile back returning 

Finds still one land unlike the rest, 
Discrowned, disgraced, and mourning, 

Give thanks! Thy flowers, to yonder skies 
Transferred, pure airs are tasting ; 

And, stone by stone, thy temples rise 
In regions everlasting. 


* Sleep well, unsung by idle rhymes, 

Ye sufferers late and lowly ; 

Ve saints and seers of earlier times, 
Sleep well in cloisters holy ! 

Above your bed the bramble bends, 
The yew tree and the alder : 

Sleep well, O fathers and O friends ! 
And in your silence moulder !”” 


Scattered about between these odes 
we find a miscellany of minor pieces 
whose function seems to be that of 
interludes: or thin partitions. Of 
these hors-d’euvres some are new, 
some old; the majority, for Mr. De 
Vere, commonplace. He cannot 
write a page without hitting on some 
happy phrase or just thought, but 
there is a little more than this to be 
said of almost all. The best is this 
sonnet which we do not remember 
having seen before: 


“THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT, 


“ The statesmen of this day I deem a tribe 
That dwarf-like strut, a pageant on a stage 
Theirs but in pomp and outward equipage. 
Ruled inly by the herd, or hireling scribe. 
They have this skill, the dreaded Power to bribe: 
This courage, war upon the weak to wage: 
To turn from self a Nation's ignorant rage: 
To unstaunch old wounds with edict or with jibe. 
Ireland ! the unwise one saw thee in the dust, 
Crowned with eclipse, and garmented with night, 
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And in his heart he said, ‘ For her no day ! 

But thou long since hadst placed in God thy trust, 

And knew’st that in the under-world, all light, 

Thy sun moved eastward. Watch ! that East grows 
” 


We have also a long series of selec- 
tions from the entire body of our 
author’s published works. Here we 
are glad to welcome to America 
many of his best poems. The son- 
nets especially are as a rule well 
chosen. We miss many a lovely one, 
but we should miss these that are be- 
fore us just as much. Mr. De Vere 
has also with excellent judgment hon- 
ored with a place in this book his 
three charming idylls, ‘“Glaucé,” 
“Tone” and “ Lycius”—among his 
very finest pieces of word-painting, 
and which have more of the old clas- 
sic mode of expression than any mod- 
erm poems in our language save 
Landor’s, and perhaps Tennyson’s 
“(Enone.” We wonder, by the way, 
why a man who could write these idylls 
has never given us any classical trans- 
lations. We are sure they would be 
remarkably good. The long poem 
of “ The Sisters” is also reprinted in 
full. It is good, and we will not say 
that it is not-a good piece here; but 
on réading it over, the discussion and 
description which frame the picture 
seem to us better than the picture it- 
self. Indeed, we have begun to sus- 
pect more and more that Mr. De 
Vere’s strength lies in his descriptive 
powers. It might surprise many oth- 
er readers of his, as much as it did 
us, to examine for themselves and 
discover how many of their most ad- 
mired passages are portraits. In mere 
verbal landscape-painting he stands 
very high. His very earliest books 
abound in felicities of this sort, and 
the May Carols are fairly replete with 
them, and in fact contain a whole 
little picture gallery in verse. “And 
from the “Autumnal Ode — one of 
the very latest in his latest book *— 


* Dated in October, 1867. 
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we select one of many passages which 
amply prove that Mr. De Vere’s hand 
has not forgotten her cunning : 

“ No more from full-leaved woods that music swells 

Which in the summer filled the satiate ear: 

A fostering sweetness still from bosky dells 
Murmurs ; but I can hear 

A harsher sound when down, at intervals, 

The dry leaf rattling falis. 

Dark as those spots which herald swift disease, 

‘The death-blot marks for death the leaf yet firm. 

Beside the leaf down-trodden trails the worm. 
In forest depths the haggard, whitening grass 

Repines at youth departed. Half-stripped trees 

Reveal, as one who says, ‘Thou too must pass,’ 
Plainlier each day their quaint anatomies. 

Yon poplar grove is troubled! Bright and bold 
Babbied his cold leaves in the July breeze 
As though above our heads a runnel rolled, 

His mirth is o’er ; subdued by old October, 

He counts his lessening wealth, and, sadly sober, 
Tinkles his minute tablets of wan gold.” 

This is very vivid, and the closing 
fancy extremely graceful and pleasing. 
Poplars, by the way, seem to be a 
favorite theme of our author. Every 
one familiar with his poems will recall 
another beautiful description in his 
idyll of “Glaucé,” in which occur 
these lines : 

“ How indolently 
The tops of those pale poplars bend and sway 
Over the violet-braided river brim.”’ 

And there are other instances also. 

But it is waste of argument to go 
on giving illustrations of Mr. De 
Vere’s power to depict the external 
world ; it is like proving Anacreon a 
love-poet. What we wish to call at- 
tention to is the nature, not the exist- 
ence, of his talent for description. It 
seems to us that, throughout his works, 
the faculty of delineation is not the 
ordinary sensuous susceptibility of 
poets, but rather a clear, tender truth- 
fulness in reproducing impressions 
alike of thought and sense. The 
somewhat unusual result from which 
we deduce this opinion is, that he 
describes quite as happily in the moral 
order as the physical. This has not 
been adequately noticed by his critics. 

His beautiful genre pictures appear to 
have absorbed almost all of the public 
attention. We think this is more than 
their due. Indeed, whenever he sets 
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out to paint traits, Mr. De Vere is 
quite as sure to make a hit as in his 
landscape sketches. This volume 
chances to afford us one striking set of 
examples of this. There are in it 
three several summaries of the charac- 
teristics of different nations. One— 
the remarkable epitome of England 
in the sonnets on colonization—has 
been published in this magazine be- 
fore, (Vol. iv. No. 19, p. 77.) The next 
we take from the “ Farewell to Na- 
ples,” (p. 70.) We think it will bear 
quoting, though it has been in print 
since 1855, and was written as long 
ago as 1844. 


** From her whom genius never yet inspired, 

Nor virtue raised, nor pulse heroic fired ; 

From her who, in the grand historic page, 

Maintains one barren blank from age to age ; 

From her, with insect life and insect buzz, 

Who, evermore unresting, nothing does ; 

From her who, with the future and the past 

No commerce holds, no structure rears to last; 

From streets where spies and jesters, side by side, 

Range the rank markets, and their gains divide ; 

Where faith in art, and art in sense is lost, 

And toys and gewgaws form a nation’s boast ; 

Where Passion, from Affection’s bond cut loose, 

Revels in orgies of its own abuse ; 

And Appetite, from Passion’s portals thrust, 

Creeps on its belly to its grave in dust ; 

Where Vice her mask disdains, where Fraud is 
loud, 

And naught but Wisdom dumb and Justice cowed ; 

Lastly, from her who, planted here unawed, 

*Mid heaven-topped hills, and waters bright and 
broad, 

From these but nerves more swift to err hath 
gained, 

And the dread stamp of sanctities profaned, 

And gilt not less with ruin, lives to show 

That worse than wasted weal is wasted woe— 

We part, forth issuing through her closing gate 

With unreverting faces not ingrate.” 


Is this not stingingly true? If only 
the critics found it in Byron, would 
it not be inevitable in all the select 
readers and speakers, and rampant in 
the “ Notes on France,” “ Letters from 


Italy,” “Thoughts while Abroad,” 
etc,, which ministers are so sure to 
write, and which we hope congrega- 
tions buy? 

The other is a still stronger, and, 
coming from Mr, De Vere, a very bold 
as well as trenchant portraiture—no 
less than the English idea of Ireland. 
True, Mr. De Vere does not even pre- 
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tend to agree with it, but that, an 
Irishman himself, and a devoted pa- 
triot, he can see her so exactly as oth- 
ers see her, makes it wonderfully 
good, and raises what would other- 
wise have been a mere success of ex- 
act expression, to the rank of a high 
imaginative effort. 
“ How strange a race, more apt to fly than walk ; 

Soaring yet slight; missing the good things round 

them, 

Vet ever out of ashes raking gems ; 

In instincts loyal, yet respecting law 

Far less than usage: changeful yet unchanged : 

Timid yet enterprising: frank yet secret: 

Untruthful oft in speech, yet living truth, 

And truth in things divine to life preferring : 

Scarce men; yet possible angels!— ‘Isle of 

Saints !’ 

Such doubtless was your land—again it might be— 

Strong, prosperous, manly never! ye are Greeks 

In intellect, and Hebrews in the soul : 


The solid Roman heart, the corporate strength 
Is England's dower !” 


We cannot devise an addition that 
could complete this picture of the 
Sassenach’s view of the Gael, It is 
to the life—the “ absolute exemplar of 
the time.” Only we fear that Mr. 
De Vere has furnished those who do 
not particularly love his country with 
rather an ugly citation against her, 
and Irishmen may perhaps complain 
of him for giving to such a powerful 
delineation the sanction of an Irish 
name. If so, it will be the highest 
compliment in the world; yet it has 
ever been a dangerous gift to be able 
to see both sides of the shield. 

We have only suggested our belief, 
not asserted it as a fact, that Mr. De 
Vere’s fullest power is in descrip- 
tion ; but the idea grows on us every 
year, and we wish he would set the 
question finally at rest in some future 
work. Let him for once in his life 
make this great gift of his the essen- 
tial, instead of the incident, and write 
something purely descriptive. 

There is another thing—rather a 
curious thing, perhaps—that we note 
in the choice of the old poems. In 
a former review, some little time since, 
we took occasion to speak of the 
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chameleon-like way in which Mr. De 
Vere’s style—always in its essence his 
own—unconsciously reflects his read- 
ing of certain of our best authors, 
There are poems that recall Shake- 
speare, and Wordsworth, and Landor, 
and Tennyson, and Shelley. But 
there are also others—many of them 
among his best—which are all him- 
self. Consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. De Vere has come back to these 
at the last, and they constitute a no- 
table majority of those he has picked 
out for this volume. The ode on the 
ascent of the Apennines, the “ Wan- 
derer’s Musings at Rome,” the “ Iines 
written under Delphi,” the beautiful 
“Year of Sorrow,” “The Irish Gael 
(alias Irish Celt) to the Irish Norman” 
—all these are of this class. Perhaps 
the poet has come to love the best 
those of his poems which hold the 
purest solution of his own nature, or 
perhaps it may be mere chance; only 
certain it is that the most characteris- 
tic of his pieces predominate very 
largely throughout. 

We cannot, however, pass on to 
the new poems without expressing 
our profound disrespect for one selec- 
tion in this volume. It is notorious 
that, as we hinted before, authors are 
poor judges of the relative excellence 
of their own works. To this rule there 
are, apparently, no exceptions. Let 
us take one rankling example. No 
lover of Tennyson but groans inward- 
ly with disgust over that insane hoot 
called “ The Owl,” with its noble de- 
scription of the very witching hour of 
night: 


“ When cats run home, and night is come,” 


and the impotent beauty of the poet’s 
ejaculation : 
“ T would mock thy chant (!) anew, 
But I cannot mimic it. 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit,”’ etc., ete. 
—human nature can stand no more 
of it. 
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We had long loved to believe that 
this was a sceptred hermit of an 
example, wrapped in the solitude of 
its own unapproachable fatuity. It 
has gone blinking and tu-whooing 
through edition after edition, with 
the muffy solemnity characteristic of 
the eminent fowl, its subject. But 
Mr. De Vere has paralleled it at last 
with a certain “Song” which we find 
in this volume. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1843, in a preface to his first 
book of verses,* he tells us that this 
poem was written considerably earlier 
than 1840. 

Three years ago, we remember 
observing and laughing at it, and 
thinking whether it would not be well 
to speak of it as the one blemish in 
all his works, on his elsewhere perfect 
grammar. Deeming it a mere Ho- 
meric dormitation, we passed it by. 
And now, after thirty years face to 
face with it, comes Mr. De Vere, at 
last, and drags from utter and most 
laudable oblivion this hapless 


“ SONG. 


“ He found me sitting among flowers, 
My mother’s, and my own ; 
Whiling away too happy hours 
With songs of doleful tone. 


** My sister came, and laid her book 
Upon my lap: and he, 
He too into the page would look, 
And asked no leave of me. 


“ The little frightened creature laid 
Her face upon my knee— 

* You teach your sister, pretty maid ; 
And I would fain teach thee.’ 


“ He taught me joy more blest, more brief 
Than that mild vernal weather : 
He taught me love ; he taught me grief: 
He taught me both together. 


** Give me a sun-warmed nook to cry in ! 
And a wall-flower's perfume— 
A nook to cry in, and to die in, 
*Mid the ruin’s gloom.” : 

If Mr. De Vere had only attended 
in 1840 to the very reasonable re- 
quest of the young person in the last 
verse, we should have been spared 
one of the very silliest little things in 


* The Search after Proserpine. Oxford and Lon- 
don. 


1855. 
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the English language. 


And yet in 
thus haling it from the 


* nook to sigh in and to die in 
*Mid the ruin’s gloom,” 
where public opinion had long since 
left it in peace, he has done good. 
It is instructive to his admirers to see 
for themselves how very badly he 
could write before the year 1840. If 
intended as a public penance of this 
nature, it is perfect of its kind, and 
the humility of it will rejoice all 
Christian souls, excepting, perhaps, 
the indignant shade of Lindley Mur- 
ray. 
Not far behind this in inanity 
is the “ Fall of Rora,” all the good 
part of which was published years 
ago, and all the bad part of which is 
raked up and added for this edition. 
But from this to the end of the book 
are new poems of a very different 
order. To begin with, we have a 
number of miscellaneous sonnets. 
They are none of them poor, but the 
first that particularly arrests atten- 
tion, by its fine harmony and happy 
illustration, is 
“KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 

* Roll on by tower and arch, autumnal river ; 

And ere about thy dusk yet gleaming tide 

The phantom of dead Day hath ceased to glide, 

Whisper it to the reeds that round thee quiver: 

Yea, whisper to those ivy bowers that shiver 

Hard by on gusty choir and cloister wide, 
* My bubbles break : my weed-flowers seaward slide: 

My freshness and my mission last for ever !’ 

Young moon from leaden tomb of cloud that soar- 

est, 

And whitenest those hoar elm-trees, wrecks forlorn 

Of olden Airedale’s hermit-haunted forest, 

Speak thus, ‘I died; and lo, I am reborn !’ 

Blind, patient pile, sleep on in radiance! Truth 

Dies not: and faith, that died, shall rise in endless 

youth,” 

The arrangement of the double 
rhymes, which gives the peculiar, rich 
rhythm, is a very unusual one with 
these sonnets. In the whole two 
hundred and fifty before this, we only 
recall one or two other instances, 
notable among which is the famous 
one beginning, 


“ Flowers I would bring, if flowers could make thee 
fairer,” 
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and the effect is almost always excel- 
lent. 

On the heels of this treads another 
(of the same rhythm also) too good 
to pass by: 

*UNSPIRITUAL CIVILIZATION. 


“ We have been piping, Lord ; we have been singing ! 
Five hundred years have passed o’er lawn and lea 
Marked by the blowing bud and falling tree, 

While all the ways with melody were ringing: 
In tented lists, high-stationed and flower-flinging 
3eauty looked down on conquering chivalry ; 
Science made wise the nations ; Laws made free ; 
Art, like an angel ever onward winging, 
3rightened the world. But O great Lord and Fa- 
ther ! 
Have these, thy bounties, drawn to thee man’s race 
That stood so far aloof? Have they not rather 
His soul subjected? with a blind embrace 
Gulfed it in sense? Prime blessings changed to 
curse 
Twixt God and man can set God’s universe.” 


Better, perhaps, than either of 
these, as combining the best qualities 
of both, is the one on 


* “COMMON LIFE. 
‘ Onward between two mountain warders lies 
The field that man must till. Upon the right, 
Church-thronged, with summit hid by its own 
height, 
Swells the wide range of the theologies: 
Upon the left the hills of science rise 
Lustrous but cold: nor flower is there, nor blight : 
Between those ranges twain through shade and 
light 
Winds the low vale wherein the meek and wise 
Repose. The knowledge that excludes not doubt 
Is there ; the arts that beautify man’s life : 
There rings the choral psalm, the civic shout, 
The genial revel, and the manly strife : 
There by the bridal rose the cypress waves: 
And there the all-blest sunshine softest falls on 
graves.” 
This is, we think, one of the author’s 
very best. It evolves a happy alle- 
gory very neatly with a happy de- 
scription, to express a thought too 
large, it is true, for development in 
such brief space, but highly sugges- 
tive. The question, how far wisdom 
lies in action, may be raised in a son- 
net, and remain unsettled by a thou- 
sand treatises. 

Several versions from Petrarch’s 
sonnets are admirable, and ‘serve to 
confirm our already expressed opinion 
that Mr. De Vere could give us ex- 
cellent translations. 


Perhaps, however, readers of our 
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author will be most interested by the 
following, which is in an altogether 
different vein from the general run 
of these sonnets, and indeed is per- 
haps rather a curious subject for a 
sonnet to be made about at all. Still 
there is no accounting for these poets. 
Here it is, with all its oddities upon 
its head: 


“A WARNING. 

“ Why, if he loves you, lady, doth he hide 
His love? So humble is he that his heart 
Exults not in some sense of new desert 
With all thy grace and goodness at his side? 
Ah ! trust not thou the love that hath no pride, 
The pride wherein compunction claims no part, 
The callous calm no doubts confuse or thwart, 
The untrembling hope, and joy unsanctified ! 
He of your beauty prates without remorse ; 
You dropped last night a lily; on the sod 
He let it lie, and fade in nature’s course ; 
He looks not on the ground your feet have trod. 
He smiles but with the lips, your form in view ; 
And he will kiss one day your lips—not you.” 


Where did our pious philosopher, of 
all men, learn to discourse thus sagely 
and plainly of the uncertainty of all 
things amorous? We think he makes 
a very good case, and only add our 
emphatic indorsement, if that can 
serve the young lady, and join in 
warning her to find a warmer lover, 
unless the untrembling and unsancti- 
fied is very, very handsome, in which 
case we know better than to advise 
her at all. 

The next particularly good piece 
is the opening one of a miscellany, 
and is called 


“THE WORLD’S WORK. 


“ Where is the brightness now that long 
Brimmed saddest hearts with happy tears? 
It was not time that wrought the wrong: 
Thy three and twenty vanquished years 
Crouched reverent, round their spotless prize, 
Like lions awed that spare a saint ; 
Forbore that face—a paradise 
No touch autumnal ere could taint. 


“* It was not sorrow. Prosperous love 
Her amplest streams for thee poured forth, 
As when the spring in some rich grove 
With blue-bells spreads a sky on earth. 
Subverted Virtue! They the most 
Lament, that seldom deign to sigh ; 
O world! is this fair wreck thy boast? 
Is this thy triumph, vanity ? 


“ What power is that which, being nought, 
Can unmake stateliest works of God ? 
What brainless thing can vanquish thought? 
What heartless, leave the heart a clod? 
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The radiance quench, yet add the glare? 
Dry up the flood; make loud the shoal? 
And merciless in malice, spare 
That mask, a face without a soul? 


* Ah! Parian brows that overshone 
Eyes bluer than Egean seas ! 
One time God’s glory wrote thereon 
Good-will’s two gospels, love and peace. 
Ah! smile. Around those lips of hers 
The lustre rippled and was still, 
As when a gold leaf falling stirs 


A moment's tremor on the rill !"* 


We wish to call attention here to 
the very curious image italicized in 
the second verse. Every one is struck 
by it at once ; every one sees the great 
beauty of it at once: and yet the 
code of a narrow and merely rhetorical 
criticism would weed it out like a wild- 
flower shyly intruding in “ ordered gar- 
dens great.” The simile is not at all 
a particularly happy one in relation to 
the preceding idea ; it is well enough, 
but there have been apter similes, and 
there will be. And reducing it to fact, 
probably it is one of the most exagge- 
rative images ever written. But yet it 
is beautiful—really beautiful, not a 
verbal juggle that entraps the imagi- 
nation in fine words. ‘The force lies 
in the bringing into juxtaposition in a 
new way those old emblems of beauty, 
flowers and sky, and the daring inac- 
curacy of it only adds a charm. It 
does a poetical thought sometimes no 
harm to be loose. Nature can do 
clear-cut work enough when she 
makes things for use ; but all the visi- 
ble loveliness of this world is in vague 
outlines, formless masses, incomplete 
curves. The law that softens the dis- 
tant mountain-tops is the same that 
makes the -beauty of these lines. 
Theirs is the rarer excellence that rises 
above rule. We notice it the more in 
Mr. De Vere that his strength lies 
generally in the other direction, of 
photographic exactness in reproduc- 
tion. We like the very looseness of 
such expressions; they are like the 
flowing robes of beautiful women. 
The third .verse also is excellent 
throughout, especially in the fine 
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metaphor in the sixth line, and the 
intensity of “merciless in malice.” 
This makes it so much the more pro- 
voking that the end is weak, insigni- 
ficant, and abrupt, and in a vicious 
style that seems to be more and more 
the fashion of to-day. Still, there have 
been worse things; does not Horace 
end an ode with “ Mercurtusque” ? 
The next short song, though no- 
thing remarkable, perhaps, as pure 
poetry, we cite because it is so like 
the author—Aubrey De Vere all over, 
and the shortest epitome of his style 
we have yet seen in any of his works. 


“A SONG OF AGE, 


I. 
“Who mourns? Flow on, delicious breeze! 
Who mourns, though youth and strength go by? 
Fresh leaves invest the vernal trees, 
Fresh airs will drown my latest sigh. 
What am I but a part outworn 
Of earth’s great whole that lifts more high 
A tempest-freshened brow each morn® 
To meet pure beams and azure sky? 


Il. 
Thou world-renewing breath, sweep on, 
And waft earth's sweetness o'er the wave! 
That earth will circle round the sun 
When God takes back the life he gave! 
To each his turn! Even now I feel 
The feet of children press my grave, 
And one deep whisper o’er it steal— 
* The soul is His who died to save.’ ”” 


We like the honesty and earnest- 
ness of this none the worse for know- 
ing that Mr. De Vere is no longer 
a young man. And yet does it not 
seem hard to realize that so good a 
writer has been before the public 
nearly thirty years, and seen a gene- 
ration of flimsy reputations hide him 
from the eyes of the herd? We can 
only with difficulty realize, beside, 
that any one with so romantic and 
novel-like a name can ever be old. 
And will he ever be? Is it not true 
in a deeper and other sense, that 
whom the gods love die young ? 

The “Lines on Visiting a Haunt 
of Coleridge’s” are not excelled by 
anything in all the volume, but hang 
so closely together, that, having 
to quote all or nothing, we are con- 
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strained by their length to pass on 
to an interpolated copy of verses by 
S. E. De Vere, which gives us a mo- 
ment’s pause. We do not know 
whether the unknown S. E. is a gen- 
tleman or lady; whether the mysteri- 
rious initials stand for Saint Elmo 
or Selah Ebenezer, Sarolta Ermen- 
garde or Sarah Elizabeth. But we 
do know that in this poem, “ Chari- 
ty,” (p. 276,) is one passage of some 
beauty, as thus: 


* O cruel mockery, to call that love 
Which the world’s frown can wither! Hypocrite ! 
False friend! Base selfish man! fearing to lift 
Thy soiléd fellow from the dust! From thee 
The love of friends, the sympathy of kind 
Recoil like broken waves from a bare cliff, 
Waves that from far seas come with noiseless 

step 

Slow stealing to some lonely ocean isle ; 
With what tumultuous joy and fearless trust 
They fling themselves upon its blackened breast 
And wind their arms of foam around its feet, 
Seeking a home ; but finding none, return 
With slow, sad ripple, and reproachf{ul murmur T° 


We find concluding the work a set 
of sonnets called “ Urbs Roma,” dedi- 
cated to the Count de Montalembert ; 
all smooth, polished, elegant, and 
dim; with no salient beauties any- 
where that distinguish one above 
another—golden means. The real cli- 
max of the volume is at the “ Autum- 
nal Ode.” This is far the best of the 
new poems, and one of the best of 
any of its author’s, new or old. In 
structure it bears a general resem- 
blance to the rest of Mr. De Vere’s 
longer odes; and the style is ripe, 
lofty, easy, and well-sustained. We 
have already given one citation from 
its rich stores, but there are two more 
especially worthy of attention. The 
first is a description like the one cited, 
and quite in Mr. De Vere’s own vein. 


“ It is the autumnal epode of the year; 
The nymphs that urge the seasons on their round, 
They to whose green lap flies the startled deer 
When bays the far-off hound, 
They that drag A pril by the rain-bright hair, 
(Though sun showers daze her and the rude winds 
scare) 
O’er March's frosty bound, 
They by whose warm and furtive hand unwound 
VOL, 1X.—18 
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The cestus falls from May’s newo-wedded breast— 
Silent they stand beside dead Summer's bier, 

With folded palms, and faces to the west, 

And their loose tresses sweep the dewy ground.”’ 


Ill. 


** A sacred stillness hangs upon the air, 

A sacred clearnéss. Distant shapes draw nigh: 
Glistens yon elm-grove, to its heart laid bare, 

And all articulate in its symmetry, 

With here and there a branch that from on high 
Far flashes washed as in a watery gleam ; 
Beyond, the glossy lake lies calm—a beam 
Upheaved, as if in sleep, from its slow central 

stream.” 


The images, and the way the alle- 
gory is sustained, are the beauty of 
the first stanza. The second is per- 
haps more artistic still. The adjec- 
tive “sacred” is an artful and inge- 
nious one. Without any apparent 
particular propriety in its places—a 
hundred other words might be effec- 
tive as qualifications of “stillness” 
and “clearness”—yet, we find, on 
passing to the next thought, that it 
has had its result in preparing the 


mind for a more vivid and imagina- 


tive view of the whole scene. The 
remaining delineation is exact and 
cumulative, as our author’s descrip- 
tions always are; and the closing 
lines are a singularly true and acute 
observation of an effect of light that 
very few would notice in the actual 
landscape, or will appreciate even 
now their attention is called to it. 
But people who are sensible enough 
to dask now and then in the ripeness 
of an autumn day will feel an electric 
contact of recognition. 

Perhaps we cannot do better than 
to close this rambling notice with the 
closing lines of this elegant and 
thoughtful poem : 


** Man was not made for things that leave us, 
For that which goeth and returneth, 
For hopes that lift us yet deceive us, 
For love that wears a smile yet mourneth ; 
Not for fresh forests from the dead leaves springing, 
The cyclic re-creation which, at best, 
Yields us—betrayal still to promise clinging— 
But tremulous shadows of the realm of rest; 
For things immortal man was nade, 
God’s image, latest from his hand, 
Co-heir with Him, who in man’s flesh arrayed 
Holds o'er the worlds the heavenly-human wand : 
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His portion this—sublime 

To stand where access none hath space or time, 

Above te starry host, the cherub band, 

To stand—to advance—and after all to stand |” 

These lines are the real end and 
culmination of a book which will, on 
the whole, do much to raise Mr. De 
Vere’s reputation in this country to 
a level nearer his deserts. With its 
human share of faults, it is a truer, 
an abler, and a more scholarly book 
than often issues from an American 


About Several Things. , 


press, and contains everywhere lofty 
and pure thought, with never a taint 
of evil, and never a morally doubtful 
passage. And we only wish for our 
country, that, of his readers, there 
may be many in whom these his 
poems may sow motives as unselfish 
and aims as noble as those which, we 
sincerely believe, inform the inner life 
of the true poet and Christian, Au- 
brey De Vere. 
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Anp, to begin with, about the pov- 
erty and vice of London! Hood and 
and Adelaide Anne Procter, Dickens, 
James Greenwood,* have made these 
more familiar to us than the streets 
of our own cities. We have talked 
with Nancy on London bridge and 
skulked with Noah Claypole beneath 
its arches —swept crossings with 
poor Joe and starved with the little 
ragamuffin in Frying Pan Alley. 

The poor of London are represen- 
tative beings to us all, As we walk 
through the streets, each ragged or 
threadbare wanderer tells us a story 
heard long ago and half forgotten. 
That miserable woman huddled up 
in a doorway is a brickmaker’s wife, 
and the thin shawl drawn about her 
shoulders hides the only marks of at- 
tention she ever receives from her pi- 
tiful husband. Her baby is dead, 
thank God! safe beyond the reach 
of blows and hunger and cold, . Her 
story will soon be ended, if we may 
judge by her thin face, and the eager 


. * Author of a Night in a London Workhouse, and 
of the. 7rwe History of a Little Ragamuffin. 


look in her eyes, and the short, hack- 
ing cough. The shilling you slip into 
her hand will only prolong her misery, 
but it gives you a moment’s consola- 
tion, and brings a flash of gratitude 
into her poor face. Good-by, Jen- 
ny! When we meet you at the judg- 
ment-seat of God, we wonder if it 
will occur to us we might have done 
more for you to-day than give you a 
shilling and a glance of recognition. 
“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 
Oh |! it was pitiful ! 
In a whole city-full 
Home she had none.” 

We wonder if Thomas Hood was 
much better than other people? If 
he found homes for the homeless and 
food for the hungry? We cannot 
get Jenny out of our head. Her 
wants would be so easily supplied. 
In all London is there no place where 
lodging and fire and food are. provid- 
ed for the decent poor ? 

The portly policeman at the street 
corner says, yes, there are several 
refuges; but.the one. in this district is 
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kept by Sisters of Mercy, in Crispin 
street, No, 30 or thereabouts. Ask- 
ing poor Jenny to follow us, (she 
manifests a mild ‘surprise at our sym- 
pathy,) we cross Finsbury Circus, pass 
Bishopsgate street, without ; and soon 
find ourselves in Crispin street, stand- 
ing at the modest entrance of the 
House of Mercy. Weare not the only 
applicants for admission this dreary 
November afternoon. Women with 
children and women without them 
are sitting on the steps or leaning 
against the wall, waiting for the hour 
of five to strike, blessed signal for the 
door to open. It is only half-past 
four now, says the sister portress. 
Jenny must join the throng lingering 
about the house; but we as visitors 
may come in and see the preparations 
made for their entertainment. 

This then is the refuge described 
by Miss Procter, and her pretty gar- 
land of verses is still sold for its bene- 
fit. In 1860, there was no Catholic 
refuge in England, and excellent as 
were those supported by Protestants, 
they did not supply all demands. 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert of Moorfields Cha- 
pel found in a block of buildings, call- 
ed by a pleasant coincidence, “ Provi- 
dence Row,’a large empty stable sep- 
arated by a yard from No. 14 Fins- 
bury Square. The Sisters of Mercy 
were then seeking a house more suit- 
ed to their needs than the one in 
Broad street. The two projects fitted 
each other like mosaic; No. 14 Fins- 
bury Square should be the convent- 
the stable should be the refuge. 
Benches and beds were provided at 
first for fourteen persons only ; but in 
February, 1861, additional provision 
was made for forty-six women and 
children. Before the month of April, 
1862, 14,785 lodgings, with breakfast 
and supper, had been given. 

But charity is as unsatiable in its 
desires. as self-indulgence, and» Dr. 
Gilbert's ideas. -soon _ outgrew the 
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stable in Providence Row. The 
present refuge, giving accommoda- 
tion to three hundred adults and 
children, was opened last autumn: 
It will be in operation from October 
to May of every year, on week-days 
from five P.M. to half-past seven A.M. ; 
on Sundays, throughout the twenty- 
four hours. 

In this room on the ground floor, 
with its blazing fire, the women are 
received for inspection. If any one 
shows herself unworthy of assistance, 
either by intoxication or by the use 
of bad language, she is turned away. 
Without doubt many sinners are ad- 
mitted to the refuge, and the sisters 
rejoice in being able to check their 
course of evil for twelve hours; but 
no one receives hospitality here 
unless she can conform outwardly 
to the habits of decent persons. 
This is the only refuge where admis- 
sion depends on the good character 
of the applicant. It has proved an 
efficient preventive of the contami- 
nation so much to be dreaded when- 
ever the poor and ignorant are 
brought together in large numbers. 

The selection of guests being 
made, their dresses and shawls, wet 
with London fog and mud, are dried 
by the fire; and the fixture basins 
round the room are placed at their 
service with a bountiful supply of 
water. 

From the inspection-room they 
pass to a large apartment, where they 
have supper, and sit together in 
warmth and comfort until bedtime: 
The supper consists of a bowl of 
excellent gruel and half a pound of 
bread for each person. It is to be 
observed that, though ‘the accommo- 
dations are good of their kind, afford 
ing a decent asylum to the homelessy 
they are not calculated to ‘attract 
those who can find comfortable*shel- 
ter elsewhere. fot 

At,an early hour night-prayers are 
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said by a sister, and the women are 
shown to the dormitories. The beds 
are constructed in an ingenious man- 
ner, economizing space and mak- 
ing perfect cleanliness practicable. 
Two inclined planes, fastened to- 
gether at the higher end, pass down 
the middle of the dormitory. Two 
more inclined planes pass down the 
sides of the room with the higher 
end next the wall. These platforms 
are partitioned off by planks into 
troughs about two feet wide and six 
feet long, (that is to say, the length 
of the slope of the platform,) looking 
much like cucumber frames without 
glass. These are the beds, and at 
the foot of each is a little gate, which 
can be opened to admit of drawing 
out a sliding plank in the bottom of 
the trough. This is done every 
morning by the sisters in charge of 
the dormitories, and the floor be- 
neath is swept. But now the little 
gates are closed and the beds are 
ready for their forlorn occupants. 
Each is furnished with a thick mat- 
tress and pillow covered with brown 
enamel cloth and with a large co- 
verlet of thick leather. As the 
women go to bed thoroughly warm 
‘and wear their clothing, they sleep 
comfortably under these odd-looking 
quilts; especially the mothers, who 
often hold one little child in their 
arms while another nestles at their 
feet. The bedding is wiped care- 
fully every morning, and thus the 
dormitories are kept free from ver- 
min. A cell partitioned off at each 
end of the dormitory, with two or 
three windows, provides the sisters 
in charge with a private room and 
at’ the same time with a post of 
observation. The arrangements for 
water throughout the house are 
excellent, including a hose fixed in 
the wall. of every dormitory, ready 
to be used in case of fire. 
At half-past six in the morning, the 
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sleepers are roused; at seven they 
have breakfast, consisting, like the 
supper, of a basin of gruel and half 
a pound of bread. At half-past 
seven, they leave the refuge, some- 
times to be seen no more, sometimes 
to return night after night for weeks 
together. On Sunday they can 
remain all day. But, as persons are 
admitted without distinction of creed, 
they are allowed to leave the refuge 
during the hours of morning service 
to go to church. A short lesson in 
the catechism is given every evening 
at the refuge; but only Catholics are 
allowed to attend the classes unless 
occasionally by especial permission. 
They have, for their Sunday dinner, 
as much strong beef soup as they can 
eat with bread. 

The arrangements for men are sim- 
ilar to those for women, though less 
extensive. The entrances are sepa- 
rate, and there are watchmen in the 
male dormitory. The refuge pro- 
vides thirty-two beds for men and 
one hundred and fifty for women. 
It is by packing in children with their 
parents that so many individuals are 
lodged. 

The survey of the building ended, 
we pass out of the front door just as 
five o'clock strikes, and the tattered 
throng, Jenny among them, present 
themselves for admission. 

This institution could be copied 
with good effect in several American 
cities. Its system of management 
guards against two evils. Provision 
being made only for the bare necessi- 
ties of life, no temptation is offered to 
impostors. Propriety of behavior be- 
ing ensured by strict surveillance, the 
chance of contamination is materially 
lessened, perhaps wholly removed. 

It is no unusual thing, even in the 
United States, for men and boys, wo- 
men and. girls,to spend a night in 
the station-house because they have 
no other place to sleep. A refuge is 
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less expensive than other charitable 
establishments. The first cost of a 
building is considerable; the annual 
outlay in provisions, fuel, and light, 
comparatively trifling. The money 
spent every year in indiscriminate 
almsgiving in a large city would serve 
to support a night refuge for several 
hundred persons. 

But while providing for the house- 
less poor of to-day, we should re- 
member that their numbers are in- 
creasing with every successive gene- 
ration. The children of our poorest 
class must be rescued from their pre- 
sent migratory life, divided between 
street, jail, and penitentiary. 

Much has been done for girls, and 
we can only desire an extension of 
the work. With an increase of 
funds, the Sisters of Charity, of Mer- 
cy, of the Good Shepherd, and of 
Notre Dame could accomplish a mis- 
sion of great importance to the future 
prosperity of our country. These 
ladies devote their lives‘to saving 
from misery and degradation the 
children of those who cannot or will 
not perform a parent’s duty. They 
need money to accomplish this. We 
too often dole it out to them as if 
they had asked alms for themselves. 
Let us give them not only money 
but sympathy and encouragement. 
Many a good work has failed for 
want of friendly words to give the 
strength for one final vigorous ef- 
fort. 

But what is to be done for the 
boys? They may be divided into 
three classes. First, children guilty 
of no worse crime than friendlessness. 
Second, small boys obnoxious to the 
police for petty infringements of the 
laws; third, newsboys, bootblacks, 
and costermongers, more or less fa- 
miliar with the vices of city life. The 
third class is developed from the other 
two, because neglected poverty natu- 
rally grayitates to vice and crime, 
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The development of a true raga- 
muffin is a process painfully interest- 
ing to watch. At an age when the 
children of the rich take sober walks 
attended by nursery-maid or gover- 
ness, he knows the streets as well as 
any watchman. At seven years old, 
he is arrested by some energetic 
policeman for throwing stones, ba- 
thing, stealing a bunch of grapes, 
or some other first-class felony. 
Once in the hands of the law, there 
is no redress for him unless he is 
“bailed out.” He must go to jail 
to wait for trial-day—perhaps three 
or four weeks. The turnkeys do 
their best for him; find him a decent 
companion if he is frightened, or, still 
better, give him a cell to himself, 
where he looks more like a squirrel 
in a cage than a criminal offender. 
I have seen in one day four mere 
babies in prison for “breaking and 
entering!” 

But, with all the precautions used 
in a well-ordered jail to prevent mis- 
chief, our infant ragamuffin comes 
out older by many years than he 
went in. He has been in prison, and 
his tiny reputation is gone for ever. 
A few years later he comes back, 
arrested for some grave misdemea- 
nor; a sly, old-fashioned little rogue 
by this time, gifted with an ingenuity 
fitting him admirably to be the tool 
of some professional thief. Then 
begins a course of sojourns in work- 
houses and juvenile penitentiaries. 
By and by he reappears in jail with 
a smart suit of clothes, the fruit of a 
successful burglary, and you are in- 
formed with an air of conscious supe- 
riority that this time it is a house 
of correction or State’s prison offence. 
There is ambition in crime as well 
as in other careers, we may be sure. 
He grows up to be a drunkard, a 
libertine, a bad husband, and the 
father of children more degraded than 
himself. We know of an entire fami? 
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ly having been in prison at one time, 
father, mother, and all the chil- 
dren. 

Who is to blame for this career 
of vice and crime? Not the officers 
of the jail, who bitterly regret the 
necessity of receiving children, - but 
cannot set them free. Not the 
judges, who are sworn to administer 
the laws as they stand, not to improve 
upon them. 

The police are to blame for exer- 
cising their enthusiasm for order upon 
babies, instead of making examples 
of grown men guilty of similar misde- 
meanors, but harder to catch. 

The public is to blame for making 
insufficient provision for the reclama- 
tion of juvenile offenders. Above 
all, we Catholics are to blame, be- 
cause these are usually the children 
of foreign parents, and Catholics, at 
least in name. 

Let us build an asylum in the air 
for these poor little urchins. Aerial 
philanthropy requires no funds, and 
very little executive ability. Who 
knows but our plan may be carried 
out in earnest, one of these days, by 
some Dr. Gilbert, trustful of small 
beginnings, and content to let his 
project first see the light in a stable ? 

We would have one division devot- 
ed to little orphans, and children 
whose parents are willing to resign 
them for a time or for ever. 

A second division should be given 
to the infant criminals of whom we 
have just spoken. ‘Their offences are 
always bailable. A trustworthy person 
should be employed to go bail for all 
children under ten years of age, and 
bring them to the asylum to await 
their trial. The judges gladly sen- 
tence children to serve out a term at 
a juvenile home instead of sending 
them to penitentiaries. Thus we 
should recover them after their trial, 
for a length of time proportioned to 
the importance of severing old associ- 


ations. Their circumstances should 
be thoroughly investigated and re- 
ported to the judge—character of 
parents, place of residence, etc., etc. 

These two divisions should be un- 
der the charge of female religious; 
with several male attendants to do 
menial work and enforce discipline in 
the few instances where strong mea- 
sures might be necessary, but without 
possessing any authority except the 
reflected one of acting under the ma- 
tron’s orders. The necessity of vigi- 
lance can hardly be exaggerated. One 
child of vicious habits can corrupt 
many more. But since direct surveil- 
lance is irritating even to children, a 
routine of light and frequently-varied 
occupation would be found useful in 
giving vent to restless activity, which 
is at the root of many childish misde- 
meanors. ‘The superintendents must 
learn to distinguish fun from mischief; 
energy from insubordination. 

A third division should provide a 
refuge for newsboys and others of 
the same tribe. These older boys 
should be under the charge of the 
Christian Brothers. An _ evening 
school, a library of books such as 
boys enjoy, and a collection of inno- 
cent games would form an important 
element in the plan of management. 
They should be persuaded to put a 
portion of their earnings in the sa- 
vings bank, and induced if possible to 
alter their roving life and learn a 
trade. Preference should be shown 
to lads of correct life over those who 
have been in prison, but encourage- 
ment and countenance given to every 
boy willing to conform to the rules of 
the refuge. We lay less stress upon 
separating the good from the bad 
among the lads for two reasons. A 
boy of fourteen or fifteen who has 
not been corrupted by street life must 
be temptation-proof. It is difficult to 
judge the respective merits of lads of 
that age or ‘to learn their past histo- 
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ries. ‘They must to a great extent be 
taken on trust. 

In the course of a few yearsa 
fourth division would become neces- 
sary to provide for the little boys 
grown too old for petticoat govern- 
ment. ‘This division should also be 
under the charge of the Christian 
Brothers. 

The institution would be very ex- 
pensive, unless it were made partially 
self-supporting. There is a good 
deal of light work connected with 
trades that might be done by boys 
resident in the house. Perhaps in 
time city governments would wake 
up to the fact that it costs less to 
give boys a good plain education than 
to support rogues and paupers; but 
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our dream of charity is rudely dis- 
persed by a yawn from our compan- 
ion and a suggestion that we should 
reach Piccadilly sooner by the under- 
ground railroad than on foot. The 
gaslights stare despondingly at me 
through the yellow fog. A London 
Arab solicits a penny for clearing the 
slimy crossing, and wonders at the 
glow of charity with which we press 
sixpence into his grimy palm. Where 
are we? In London? Yes, but there 
are orphans wandering homeless 
about the streets of American cities, 
too; bootblacks going to destruction 
by scores; tiny children falling vic- 
tims to the misplaced zeal of police- 
men; and not even the corner-stone 
of our asylum is laid! 





A CHINESE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. 


HUSBAND’S LAMENT FOR HIS WIFE. 


STANISLAS JULIEN, PROFESSOR OF 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, PARIS. 


I. 


Ir was in the fifth watch of the first 
day of the year, when the winter’s cold 
was most intense, that my tender wife 
died. Can there be on earth a man 
more unhappy than I? O my wife! 
if thou wert still here;I would give 
thee a new robe for the new year; 
but woe is me, thou art gone down to 
the sombre abode where flows the 
yellow fountain. Would that husband 
and wife could see one another again! 
Come: to me in the night—come to 
me in the third watch—let me renew 


for a little while the sweetness of the 
past. 
Il. 


In the second moon, when spring 
has come, and the sun stays each day 
longer in the sky, every family washes 
its robes and linen in pure water, and 
husbands who have still their wives 
love to adorn them with new garments. 
But I, who have lost mine, am wasting 
my life away in grief; I cannot even 
bear to see the little shoes that en- 
closed her pretty feet! Sometimes I 
think that I will take another compan. 
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ion ; but where can I find another so 
beautiful, wise, and kind! 


Ill. 


In the third moon, the peach-tree 
opens its rose-colored blossoms, and 
the willow is bedecked with green tress- 
es. Husbands who have still their 
wives go with them to visit the tombs 
of their fathers and friends. But I 
who have lost mine go alone to visit 
her grave, and to wet with my hot 
tears the spot where her ashes repose. 
I present funereal offerings to her 
shade; I burn images of gilded paper 
in her honor. “Tender wife,” I cry 
with a tearful voice, “where art thou, 
where art thou?” - But she, alas! 
hears me not. I see the solitary tomb, 
but I cannot see my wife ! 


IV. 

In the fourth moon, the air is pure 
and serene, and the sun shines forth 
in all his splendor. How many un- 
grateful husbands then give themselves 
up to pleasure and forget the wife they 
have lost! Husband and wife are like 
two birds of the same forest; when 
the fatal hour arrives, each one flies off 
a different way. I am like a man, 
who, beguiled by the sweet fancies of 
an enchanting dream, seeks, when he 
awakes, the young beauty that charmed 
his imagination while he slept, but 
finds around him only silence and so- 
litude. So much loveliness, so much 
sweetness vanished in one morning! 
Why, alas! could not two friends, so 
dearly united, live and grow gray to- 
gether! 

v. 


In the fifth moon, the dragon-head- 
ed boats float gaily on the waters. Ex- 
quisite wines are heated, and baskets 
are filled up with delicious fruits. 
Each year at this season, I delight- 
ed to enjoy the pleasures of these sim- 
ple feasts with my wife and children. 





But now I am weary and restless, a 
prey to the bitterest anguish. I weep 
all day and all night, and my heart 
seems ready to break. Ah! what do 
I see at this moment? Pretty chil- 
dren at merry play before my door. 
Yes, I can understand that they are 
happy ; they have a mother to press 
them to her bosom. Go away, dear 
children, your joyous gambols tear my 
heart. 
VI. 

In the sixth moon, the burning heat 
of the day is almost unbearable. The 
rich and the poor then spread their 
clothes out to air. I will expose one 
of my wife’s silken robes, and her em- 
broidered shoes to the sun’s warm 
beams. See! here is the dress she 
used to wear on festal days, here are 
the elegant little slippers that fitted her 
pretty feet so well. But where is my 
wife? Oh! where is the mother of 
my children? I feel as ifa cold steel 
blade were cutting into my heart. 


VII. 

In the seventh moon, my eyes over- 
flow with tears ; forit isthen that Nieau- 
lan visits his wife Tchi-niu in heaven. 
Once I also had a beautiful wife, but 
she is lost to me forever. That fair 
face, lovelier than the flowers, is con- 
stantly before me. Whether in move- 
ment or at rest, the remembrance of 
her that is gone from me never ceases 
to rack my bosom. What day have I 
forgotten to think of my tender wife 
—what night have I not wept till 
morning ? 

VIII. 


On the fifteenth day of the eighth 
moon, her disk is seen in its greatest 
splendor, and men and women then 
offer to the gods melons and cakes, ball- 
like in form as the orb ofnight. Hus- 
bands and wives stroll together in the 
fields and groves, and enjoy the soft 
moonlight. But the round disk of the 
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moon can only remind me of the wife 
I have lost. At times, to solace my 
grief I quaff a cup of generous wine; 
at times I take my guitar, but my 
trembling hand can draw forth no 
sound. Friends and relations invite 
me to their houses, but my sorrowful 
heart refuses to share in their plea- 
sures, 
IX. 

In the ninth moon, the chrysanthe- 
mum opens its golden cup, and every 
garden exhales a balmy odor. I 
would gather a bunch of newly-blown 
flowers if I had still a wife whose hair 
they could adorn! My eyes are weary 
with weeping—my hands are withered 
with grief, and I beat a fleshless breast. 
I enter the tasteful room that was once 
my wife’s; my two children follow 
me, and come to embrace my knees. 
They take my hands in theirs, and 
speak to me with choking voices; but 
by their tears and sobs I know they 
ask me for their mother. 


x. 

On the first day of the tenth moon, 
both rich and poor present their wives 
with winter clothing. But to whom 
shall I offer winter clothing ? I, who 
have no wife! When I think of her 
who rested her head on my pillow, I 
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weep and burn images of gilded pa- 
per. I send them as offerings to her 
who now dwells beside the yellow 
fountain. I know not if these fune- 
real gifts will be of use to her shade; 
but at least her husband will have paid 
her a tribute of love and regret. 


XI, 


In the eleventh moon, I salute win- 
ter,and again deplore my beautiful 
wife. Half of the silken counterpane 
covers an empty place in the cold bed 
where I dare not stretch out my legs. 
I sigh and invoke heaven ; I pray for 
pity. At the third watch I rise with- 


out having slept, and weep till dawn. 


XII. 


In the twelfth moon, in the midst of 
the winter’s cold, I called on my sweet 
wife. “ Where art thou,” I cried; “I 
think of thee unceasingly, yet I can- 
not see thy face!” Oh the last night 
of the year she appeated to me ina 
dream. She pressed my hand in hers; 
she smiled on me with tearful eyes ; 
she encircled me in her caressing arms, 
and filled my soul with happiness. “I 
pray thee,” she whispered, “ weep no 
more when thou rememberest me. 
Henceforth I will come thus each 
night to visit thee in thy dreams.” 
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A MAY FLOWER. 


A LooK and a word, my sweet lady ; 
A thought of your kind heart, I pray, 
For a flower that blooms by the roadside, 
This beautiful morning in May. 


I know that engagements await you ; 
I know you have many to meet; 

Yet, pray, linger here for a moment, 
And look at this flower of the street. 


’Tis but May, my sweet lady, and hardly 
Has spring had the time to look bright ; 

Yet this flower it called into being 
Already is smitten with blight. 


Already upon its fair leaflets 
Lie heavy the grime and the dust ; 
Its shrivelled and lack-lustre petals, 
Tell a story—stop, lady !—you must. 


For a soul is in danger, my lady, 

The soul of this drooping street flower; 
And you by a look can recall it 

To life, or ’twill die in an hour. 


Ah me! if you knew but the power 
Of one word of kindness from you; 
Could you see what a tempest of passion 
A glance of your eye would subdue! 


What hope once again would awaken 
To arm this poor soul for the right ! 
Thanks, my lady! Go happily onward, 
The tempted is strengthened with might. 
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THE FORMATION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Part I]. By T.W. Allies. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 
New-York : The Catholic Publication 
Society. 


This volume is the dictation of a 
scholarly mind and the work of an ex- 
perienced pen. It forms the second 
volume of a work not yet complete, the 
first part of which appeared in 1865. In 
the six chapters which composed the 
first volume, as the author tells us in his 
advertisement to the present one, he 
described Christianity creating anew, as 
it were, and purifying and introducing 
supernatural principles into the indivi- 
dual soul; showing how the new reli- 
gion restored the fallen dignity of man 
by insisting on his individuality and 
personal responsibility, by consecrating 
the married and counselling the virginal 
life. The vile secrets of that viler 
pagan society are partly revealed, and 
the influence of the Gospel is shown in 
a graceful parallel between St. Augustine 
and Cicero. The author further says, 
that, having examined the foundations, 
he has now reached the building itself 
and comes “to consider the Christian 
Church in its historical development as 
a kingdom of truth and grace; for 
while the soul of man is the unit with 
which it works, ‘Christendom’ betokens 
asociety.”’ It is then the first epoch of 
such a kingdom that the author would 
describe in the present volume. Ac- 
cordingly, we have a graphic account 
of the polytheism which, at the birth 
of Christ, reigned throughout the world, 
save in one of its most. insignificant 
lands, the frightful power of this false 
worship, its relation to civilization, to 
the political constitution of the empire, 
to national feeling in the provinces, to 
despotism and slavery, and its hostile 
preparations for the advent of the “ Se- 


cond Man.” Then follows the teaching 
of Christ and the institution of his 
church, a statement of the nature of 
the latter, its manner of teaching and 
propagation, its episcopacy and pri- 
macy. Then, a picture of the history 
of the martyr church through the first 
three centuries, its sublime patience 
under persecution, and its struggle with 
swarming heresies that menaced from 
within. After this, the author prepares 
for a dissertation on that strife between 
Christianity and heathen philosophy, 
which terminated on the downfall of 
the Alexandrian school, by sketching 
the history and influence of Greek phi- 
losophy until the reign of Claudius ; 
and, reserving this dissertation for a 
future volume, the author closes the 
present number of his contemplated 
series. It is a serious disadvantage to 
any work to be published piecemeal. 
Nevertheless, English readers, interest- 
ed in the study of the early ages, and 
especially those who have read with 
pleasure Mr. Allies’s former productions, 
will be glad to notice the publication of 
this volume. But Mr. Allies’s work, 
also, belongs to a class, small indeed, 
but all the more worthy of encourage- 
ment, namely, that of original Catholic 
histories in the English language. It is, 
therefore, an attempt to partially supply 
a want which no one book, however 
popular, can adequately meet. In the 
face of an ungrateful heathenism that 
to-day secretly sighs after the Augustan 
age, and openly asks, “What has been 
gained by all this religion?” daring to 
draw unjust parallels between the heroes 
of Christian tradition and contemporary 
pagan models, it is the duty of all who 
love the Christian name to encourage 
true historical criticism ; that men may 
know all that they at present owe to the 
Catholic Church; and if they will not 
acknowledge her to-day as the guide to 
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true civilization, may learn from the re- 
cord of the past how her genius has 
presided over all that is greatest and 
noblest in the past history of mankind. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By W. 
De Fonvielle. Translated from the 
French, and edited by T. L. Phip- 
son, Ph.D, Illustrated with thirty- 
nine engravings on wood. 1 vol. 
I2mo, pp. 216.—THE WoNDERS OF 
Optics. ByF. Marion. Translated 
from the French, and edited by 
Charles W. Quinn, F.C.S.  Illus- 
trated with seventy engravings on 
wood. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 248. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 


These two volumes are the first issues 
of the “Illustrated Library of Wonders,” 
to be published by Messrs. Scribner & 
Co. They are highly interesting to the 
general reader, as well as to persons 
of scientific attainments. The accounts 
given of the peculiar and novel freaks 
of lightning are curious and instructive. 
The illustrations in both volumes are 
well’ executed, and make these books 
specially attractive to young people. 
In the work on optics, the telescope, 
magic lantern, magic mirror, etc., are 
fully explained. 


Wuy MEN Do not BELIEVE; OR, THE 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF INFIDELITY. 
By N. J. Laforet, Rector of the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain. Translated 
from the French. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 
Nassau Street. Pp. 252. 1869. 


Whoever has had the happiness of 
attending the Catholic Congress of Bel- 
gium must have noticed among the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen seated by the side 
of the president the prepossessing, in- 
tellectual countenance of Mgr. Laforet, 
the Rector Magnificus of the University 
of Louvain, Although still a young 
man, he holds a high place among the 
writers who adorn European Catholic 


literature. His best known and most 
elaborate work is an excellent History 
of Philosophy. nthe present volume, 
which is quite unpretending in size, and 
written in such a simple and easy style 
as to be easily readable by any person 
of ordinary education, he has, perhaps, 
rendered even a greater service to the 
cause of religion and sound science than 
by his more elaborate works. It is an 
excellent little treatise on the causes of 
infidelity, which has already produced 
happy fruits among his own countrymen 
by bringing back a number of persons 
to the Christian faith, and we trust is 
destined to accomplish a still greater 
amount of good in its English as well as 
its French dress. 

Mgr. Laforet assigns as the causes 
of the infidelity which prevails, unhap- 
pily, to such a considerable extent in our 
days, ignorance of the real grounds and 
nature of the Christian religion, mate- 
rialism, and the consequent moral de- 
gradation which it has produced. He 
denies in a peremptory manner that it 
has been caused by progress in science 
or the more perfect development of the 
reasoning faculty, and supports this de- 
nial by abundant and conclusive proofs. 
The origin of modern infidelity he traces 
historically and logically to Protestant- 
ism, showing that it has been trans- 
planted into France and other Catholic 
countries from England and Germany. 
Anti-Catholic writers are fond of retort- 
ing upon us the charge that Protestant- 
ism breeds infidelity by the counter- 
charge that Catholicity breeds infidelity. 
They say that it lays too great a burden 
on reason by teaching, as Christian doc- 
trine, dogmas that intelligent, educated 
men cannot receive without doing vio- 
lence to their reason. They point to 
the infidelity that prevails to a certain 
extent among educated men in Catholic 
countries as a proof of this assumption. 
The writer of an article in a late num- 
ber of Puinam’s Monthly, entitled, “The 
Coming Controversy,” has reiterated 
this charge, and alleges the fact that 
some of the educated laymen belonging 
to the Catholic Church in the United 
States do not approach the sacraments, 
as an evidence that they have lost their 
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faith, which is a-corroboration of the 
alleged charge against the Catholic reli- 
gion of breeding infidelity in intelligent, 
thinking minds. The whole of this spe- 
cious argument is a fabric of sand. In 
the first place, it is no proof that men 
have lost their faith because they do not 
act in accordance with it. The entire 
body of negligent Catholics are not to 
be classed among infidels, any more 
than negligent Jews or Protestants. 
Nevertheless, we would call the atten- 
tion of those Catholic gentlemen of high 
standing who neglect the practice of 
their religious duties, and fail to take 
that active part on the side of the 
church and of God which they ought to 
take, to the scandal they thus give and 
to the occasion which the enemies of 
the church take from their criminal 
apathy to revile that faith for which 
their ancestors have suffered and con- 
tended so nobly. Neither is it true 
that anywhere in the world the apos- 
tates from the faith are superior in intel- 
ligence and culture to its loyal adherents. 
We hear too much of this boasting from 
free-thinkers and infidels of their intel- 
lectual superiority. On the field of phi- 
losophy and positive religion they have 
been completely discomfited by the 
champions of religion. Some of their 
ablest men have passed over to our 
camp convinced by the pure force of 
argument, as, for instance, Thierry, 
Maine de Biran, Droz, and to a certain 
extent Cousin. Many others, and re- 
cently one most notorious individual, 
Jules Havin, the chief editor of the in- 
famous Széc/e, of Paris, have repented at 
the hour of death. D’Holbach, one of 
the chiefs of the infidel party in France, 
thus writes : “ We must allow that cor- 
ruption of manners, debauchery, license, 
and even frivolity of mind, may often 
lead to irreligion or infidelity. . . . 
Many people give up prejudices they 
had adopted through vanity and on 
hearsay; these pretended free-thinkers 
have examined nothing for themselves ; 
they rely on others whom they suppose 
to have weighed matters more carefully. 
How can men, given up to voluptuous- 
ness and debauchery, plunged in excess, 
ambitious, intriguing, frivolous, and dis- 
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sipated—or depraved women of wit and 
fashion—how can such as these be capa- 
ble of forming an opinion of a religion 
they have never examined ?”* La Bruy- 
ére says, “Do our esprits forts know 
that they are called thus inirony?”¢ It 
is no argument against either Catholicity 
or Protestantism that infidelity exists 
in Catholic or Protestant countries. 
Before this fact can be made to tell in 
any way against either religion it must 
be proved that it contains principles 
which lead logically to infidelity, or pro- 
poses dogmas which are rationally in- 
credible, and thus produces a reaction 
against all divine revelation. This has 
never been done, and never can be done 
in respect to the Catholic religion. So 
far as Protestantism is concerned, it has 
been done repeatedly and can be done 
easily. We do not rejoice in this ; on 
the contrary, we grieve over it, and our 
sympathies are with those Protestants, 
such as Guizot, Dr. McCosh, President 
Hopkins, and others who defend the 
great truths of spiritual philosophy, of 
Theism, the divine mission of Moses 
and Christ, and other Christian doc- 
trines against modern infidelity. Never- 
theless, we cannot help pointing out the 
fact that they are illogical as Protestants 
in doing this, and are unable, after giv- 
ing the evidences of the credibility of 
Christianity, to state what Christianity 
is in such a manner as completely to 
satisfy the just demands of human rea- 
son, or to justify their own position as 
seceders from the genuine Christendom. 

Our own youth are exposed to the 
temptation of infidelity on account of 
their imperfect religious education, and 
the influence of the Protestant world in 
which they live, saturated as it is with 
the most pestilent and poisonous influ- 
ences of heresy, infidelity, and immoral- 
ity. Good Protestants they will never 
become. They can only be good Ca- 
tholics, bad Catholics, or infidels. Our 
friends of the Protestant clergy have no 
reason, therefore, to count up and exult 
over those who are lost from the Catho- 
lic fold, for Satan is the only gainer. 


* Systdme de la Nature, tom. ii. c. 13. Cited on 


page 106. 
+ Les Caractéres, ch. xvi. Cited on page 188. 
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Let us have a sufficient number of clergy 
of the right sort, an ample supply of 
churches, colleges, schools, and Catholic 
literature, and we will engage that the 
desire for a purer and more spiritual 
religion will never lead our Catholic 
youth to become Protestants, or the 
desire for a more elevated and solid 
science make them infidels. Such books 
as the one we are noticing are of just 
the kind we want, and we recommend it 
warmly to all thinking young men and 
women, to all parents and teachers, and 
to all readers generally. 


THE MontarGes Lecacy. A Tale. 
By Florence McCoomb. Philadel- 
phia: P. F. Cunningham, Pp. 294. 
1869. 


We thank the gentle author of this 
charming story for the satisfaction de- 
rived from its perusal. Not wishing, by 
entering into detail of plot or incident, 
to diminish the pleasure in store for 
its readers, we will merely say that, 


while sufficiently exciting, it is by no 
means morbidly sensational; that the 
characters are well pprtrayed ; the inci- 
dents varied ; the dialogue not strained, 
yet not monotonous; the descriptive 
portion easy and natural ; and that, per- 
vading all, is a true Catholic spirit. 


ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1 vol. 12mo, 


pp. 411. 1869. 


We do not like the controversially 
religious novel. There is generally too 
much pedantry; too great an admixture 
of theology, politics, and love, to suit 
our taste. But the story of Anne Seve- 
rin, by the gifted ‘author of A Sis- 
ters Story, is not of this kind, it is 
permeated throughout with a purely reli- 
gious feeling ; just enough, however, to 
make it interesting, and to give the rea- 
der to understand that the writer is 
truly Catholic in all she writes. The 
Scene of the story opens in England, 
about the beginning of this century, 
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when there were “troublous times in 
France,” and changes to the latter coun- 
try, where the thread of the narrative is 
spun out. The heroine, Anne Severin, 
is not an ideal character. It is one that 
is not rare in Catholic countries, or in 
Catholic society. She is a true woman, 
in the truest sense of the word, a 
model for our daughters. The con- 
trast between her and the English- 
reared girl, Eveleen Devereux, is clear- 
ly drawn. The one truthful, religi- 
ous, conscientious in all her actions, 
kind, amiable, and loveable ; the other, 
fickle-minded, constantly wavering, and 
a flirt, courting admiration for admira- 
tion’s sake, yet intending to do right 
in her own way, but failing because she 
did not have the ¢rve religious teaching 
that Anne Severin had. No better 
book of the kind could be put in the 
hands of Catholics as well as non-Ca- 
tholics of both sexes. No onecan help 
for a moment to see in what consists the 
difference between these two women. 
Anne Severin had a positive, soul-sus- 
taining faith to fall back upon in her 
troubles. Eveleen Devereux had no- 
thing but the emptiness of a religion 
of the world which failed her in the hour 
of tribulation. 


EvpoxiA; A PICTURE OF THE FIFTH 
CENTURY. Freely translated from 
the German of Ida, Countess Hahn 
Hahn. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & 
Co. Pp. 287. 1869. 


This historical tale, which has already 
appeared as a serial in an English peri- 
odical, and also in an American newspa- 
per, has been very favorably received on 
both sides of the Atlantic, It is now 
issued in handsome book form, and will, 
no doubt, have, as it deserves, an exten- 
sive circulation. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC SUNDAY- 
ScHoOL LIBRARY. Third Series. 12 
vols. pp. 144 each. - New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nas- 
sau Street. 1869. 


Thetitles of the yolumes contained in 
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this series are: Bad Example; May- 
Day, and other Tales; The Young As- 
tronomer, and other Tales ; James Chap- 
man; Angel Dreams; Ellerton Priory ; 
Idleness and Industry; The Hope of 
the Katzekopfs ; St. Maurice; The 
Young Emigrants ; Angels’ Visits ; and 
The Scrivener’s Daughter, and other 
Tales. That in the variety of its con- 
tents this series is fully equal to its pre- 
decessors i§ evident from the above list ; 
and the careful supervision to which 
each issue is subjected renders it unne- 
cessary to say another word in its 
praise. We can safely promise a rare 
treat to our young friends when, either 
well-deserving at school, or an indulgent 
parent, will have made them happy in its 
possession, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1869. 


This last work of The Catholic 
Publication Society will be appreciated 
by every Sunday-school teacher who 
has experienced the torments of an 
ill-arranged and poorly-made class- 
book. The chief characteristics of this 
small but important work are clearness 
and completeness. Its new feature is 
the plain, brief, but very decided rules 
to be found on the inside of each cover. 
In size it allows a goodly space for 
marks in detail. In binding and quality 
of paper, it is far in advance of anything 
yet offered to the Catholic Sunday- 
school teacher. It provides a “regis- 
ter” for eighteen or twenty scholars, 
in which should be plainly and neatly 
written the names, etc., of each member 
of the class. Then comes a monthly 
record, extending across two pages, in 
which allowance is made for “ the fifth ” 
Sunday, and a space for a “ Monthly 
Report.” And in this we have the 
grand improvement on all other class- 
books in use. 

Twelve such double pages are fur- 
nished, thus covering the space of one 
year ; and on the last half-page there 
are columns provided for a yearly re- 
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port, in which -plain figures must be 
placed by every teacher to the satisfac- 
tion of superintendents, who have so 
often experienced the mortifying neces- 
sity of declaring teachers’ methods of 
marking more mysterious than hierogly- 
phics. 

What has long been needed is not a 
class-book fitted for the educated few 
who devote their spare hours to Sunday- 
school teaching, nor a mere record 
book for large and continually changing 
classes of beginners, but a plain, com- 
prehensive book which any teacher can 
understand at a glance, and which will 
enable him to influence the conduct, it 
not the studious habits, of those com- 
mitted to his charge, instead of calling 
for an extra waste of time, in order to 
mark with precision in perhaps a bad- 
ly lighted school-house. Let every 
teacher send for a copy, examine it for 
himself, and see how simple this often 
neglected duty can be made. If the 
rules which are contained therein be 
attended to, there will be no necessity 
of carrying the book away from the 
school, which arrangement insures the 
double object of marking while the im- 
pression of each recitation is fresh and 
of having the book in readiness to mark 
at the next recitation, And, until 
every teacher attends to both these 
duties, in spite of qualifications in other 
respects, he will still have much to 
learn before he becomes a perfect Sun- 
day-school teacher. 

This little book is substantially bound 
in cloth, and is sold for twenty cents 
a copy, or, to Sunday-schools, at two 
dollars per dozen. 


STUDIOUS WOMEN. From. the French 
of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orleans, Translated by R. M. 
Phillimore. Boston: P. Donahoe. 


Pp. 105. 1869. 


This able essay of the Bishop of Or- 
leans was translated for and appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD very soon 
after its appearance in France, nearly 
two years ago. We see-Mr. Donahoe 
has used the London translation. 
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Poems. By James McClure. New 
York: P. O’Shea. Pp. 148. 1869. 


We cannot praise the “poems” con- 
tained in this volume, and the modesty 
of the author’s preface disarms adverse 
criticism. 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL HISTORY: 
being an outline history of the world 
from the creation to the present time. 
Fully illustrated with maps. For the 
use of academies, high-schools, and 
families. By John J. Anderson, A.M. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. Pp. 
401. 1869. 


This compendium is in some respects 
inaccurate ; much that is comparatively 
trivial is admitted, while really important 
events are entirely ignored ; and on cer- 
tain points there is, if not an actual anti- 
Catholic bias, an absence, at least, of 
that strict impartiality to be demanded, 
as of right, in all compilations intended 
for use as text-books in our public 
schools, 


THE Catholic Publication Society has 
now in press the Chevalier Rossi's fa- 
mous work on the Roman Catacombs— 
Roma Sotterranea. It is being com- 
piled, translated, and prepared for the 
English reading public by the Very 
Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., presi- 
dent of Oscott College, Birmingham, 
and author of a small treatise on the 
catacombs. The present work will 
make a large octavo volume of over five 
hundred pages, and will be copiously 
illustrated by wood-cuts and chromo- 
lithographs—the latter printed under 
De Rossi’s personal supervision. This 
will be an important addition to our 


literature, and will, we doubt not, at- 
tract considerable attention in this 
country. The same Society will have 
ready about May ist, Why People do 
not Believe—a library edition as well as 
a cheap edition ; Glimpses of Pleasant 
Homes, by the author of Mother Mc- 
Cauley, with four full-page illustrations ; 
Impressions of Spain, by Lady Herbert, 
with fifteen full-page illustrations. The 
two last-mentioned books will be very 
appropriate for college and school premi- 
ums, Jn Heaven we know Our Own 
will be ready in June. The Fourth 
Series of the J//ustrated Catholic Sun- 
day-School Library is also in prepara- 
tion. Zhe Life of Mother Margaret 
Mary Hallahan, O.S.D., founder of 
the Dominican Conventual Tertiaries 
in England, is announced, and will be 
ready in June or July. 


MEssrs. JOHN Murpuy & Co., Bal- 
timore, announce as in press THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF THE REV. FREDE- 
RICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., Priest of 
the Oratory of ‘St. Philip Neri. By 
Rev. John E. Bowden, priest of the 
same oratory. 


P. F. CUNNINGHAM, Philadelphia, 
has in press, and will soon publish, 
Ferncliffe. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From JoserH SHANNON, Clerk of the Common 
Council, New York. Manual of the Corporation 
of the City of New York for 1868. 


From P. Donanor, Boston: America in its Rela- 
tion to Irish Emigration. By John Francis Ma- 
guire, Member of Parliament for the City of Cork. 
Swd. Pp. 24. 


From Fie.ps, Oscoop & Co., Boston: The Danish 
Islands: Are we bound in honor to pay for them? 
By James Parton. Swd. Pp. 76. 1869. 




















